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THE CHURCH IN AND AGAINST 
ITS CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 


(INDIA) 
By J. RUSSELL CHANDRAN 


> Opes present cultural environment of the Church in India is not 

easy to define. A brief description of the background of what 
may be called the India culture may help to elucidate the problem 
of the Church’s relation to its cultural environment. 

Broadly speaking, the Indian people are made up of the mixing 
of Dravidian, Aryan and Islamic peoples. Beside these major groups 
there have also been many infiltrations of Mongolian, Greek and 
other races. Even though a variety of ethnic groups contributed to 
the Indian life, a generally recognizable culture-pattern evolved 
throughout India. Certainly there are many distinct culture groups, 
marked by differences in food, dress, marriage and other social 
customs, religious beliefs and practices, expressions in art and litera- 
ture and other features. A variety of groups, such as the Animists, 
Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains, Jews, Parsees and Christians, live 
side by side, maintaining certain unique patterns of religious and 
social life. Hinduism itself is not one religion, but a mixture of 
religions held together by certain common ways of life and thought 
and by the general influence of the Aryan religion of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads on the regional religions. 

One of the most common features affecting Indian life as a 
whole for centuries has been the organization of society on the basis 
of caste. The Hindu conception of caste has affected the Indian 
idea of community. In india, community is not achieved by the 
participation in all aspects of the common life of a group by its 
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members, but by birth into a religious or caste group. So we have 
in India the many caste communities, each preserving its liar 
traditions, and the religious communities such as Muslim, Christian, 
Parsee, Jewish. The ancient Syrian Christian or Jacobite com- 
munity in Travancore was recognized as a separate caste and until 
recently, after the contact with the modern missionary movements, 
they would not take into their community any from the so-called 
lower castes. For the Hindus conversion to Christianity or Islam 
or any other religion meant losing one’s caste and joining an entirely 
different community. 

The dominant influence of Vedantic thought has permeated 
most of Indian life with the ideas of Karma and Transmigration. 
This has had the effect of leading people to individualism, the idea 
of gaining merit through devotional and yogic exercises and humani- 
tarian deeds, asceticism and the longing for release from the world 
through mystical experiences. The Hindu beliefs have led to the 
general Indian attitude that total world-renunciation is the mark of 
the highest form of religion. The highest point in religious experience 
is the mystical union with the Absolute Spirit. But Hinduism is not 
merely a religion of world-negation. The doctrine of the Varnasrama- 
Dharma recognizes the validity of the different stages of life and 
there is the possibility of enjoying life to its fullest before one passes 
on to the ascetic stage. So in Indian art and literature expressions 
of sex-love, chivalry and the like are as common as praise of asceticism, 

While emphasizing these general features, we should also recog- 
nize the rich variety of the contributions of many regional and 
religious cultures to the Indian heritage. There has been much 
mutual influence among the various regional cultures, but each 
group makes its characteristic contribution to the growth of de- 
votional literature, music, painting, folk-dances and classical dances 
expressive of religious beliefs, temple architecture and other revela- 
tions of culture. Each region has a certain culture base, and any new 
culture which seeks to become indigenous makes adjustments with 
the existing culture. Such adjustments may take place unconsciously 
or deliberately. Sikhism is an example of the result of a conflict of 
Islam and Hinduism and of the deliberate attempt to graft Islamic 
methods on to a Hindu base. For any religion to take deep root in 
a people it must be closely linked with the people’s cultural life. It is 
also equally true that for any culture to preserve its essential char- 
acteristics against foreign influences it must be rooted in religious 
foundations. 

Now, it si hard to say whether the Christians in India have 
established an indigenous Indian Christian culture. The only group 
which can claim to represent an Indian Christian culture is that of 
the Syrian Christians in Travancore, who, while having a dee 
rooted Christian faith and liturgical tradition, are marked by certain 
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distinctive social customs and marriage ceremonies, though these are 
very similar to the Hindu suantae, he so-called younger churches 
in India have not yet established any such distinctive culture, though 
there are vigorous movements towards the formation of a Christian 
culture. The history of the National Missionary Society illustrates 
the longings among Indian Christians for the development of an 
indigenous Indian Christian culture. But there have been serious 
difficulties in the way of their fulfilment. The bulk of the member- 
ship in the Church has been drawn from the so-called low castes 
and ‘untouchables’ and depressed classes, who could not creatively 
contribute to the cultural life of the community. They had them- 
selves no culture to boast of. When they came into the Church they 
normally believed that their former faith had nothing good in it at 
all: This was the attitude even of distinguished converts like 
Nilakanta Goreh and Pandita Ramabhai. However, in most of the 
mass movement areas the converts brought with them the char- 
acteristic feature of their social life, namely, their rigid caste 
exclusiveness. They regarded the caste more as a pattern of social 
life than as something to do with religious beliefs. Whatever the origin 
of caste as practised in India, it is one of the evils in the life of the 
Church. It involves the claim of some people to belong to a superior 
caste and the denial of due respect as persons to members of certain 
caste groups; and the observance of some of the caste traditions in 
the social life of Christians affects the fellowship of the Church. 
Caste is one of the aspects of Indian culture which the Church 
should challenge and outgrow. 

The Indian Church has claimed converts from the higher castes 
and from among the enlightened groups who could make creative 
contributions to the culture, but their numbers have been small 
and they have come from a variety of backgrounds and could not 
form a strong nucleus of any definite cultural group within the 
Church. Furthermore, the early missionary attitude to Indian reli- 
ions and culture and the system of education adopted by the 
ritish Indian Government and the universities encouraged the 
educated classes to cut themselves off from the roots of indigencus 
culture. This was particularly true of the educated Christians. Most 
of them in the early period were educated in Christian schools and 
colleges and learned to love the traditions of the West and generally 
to dislike the Indian traditions. The educated Indians became 
more familiar with western literature than with the Indian classics. 
The non-Christians had at least some contact with their culture 

through their religious practices. The Church grew up carrying 
with it very few of the characteristics of Indian religious life, but 
acquiring all the.characteristics of the various denominations which 
brought the Gospel into the country. The church architecture, the 
ecclesiastical structure, the theological terminology, the ways of 
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worship were all essentially western. Even Indian music was identi- 
fied with an alien religion and the churches were reluctant to intro- 
duce it for worship. Some of the distinguished converts like Krishna 
Pillai, A. S. Appasamy and Narayan Vaman Tilak, who had deep 
appreciation for the culture from which they came, were able to 
express the Christian Faith in terms of Hindu religious devotion. 
But the Christian community as a whole was cut off from the roots 
of indigenous culture and especially those born into the Christian 
community without any experience of the non-Christian religion 
were unable to appreciate the indigenous expressions of religion— 
art, music, dance and the like. 

With the growth of Indian nationalism the educated non- 
Christian sought to revive Indian culture and this led to the many 
reform movements of the latter half of the nineteenth century, some 
of which, like the Ramakrishna Mission, Arya Samaj and the Brahmo 
Samaj, continue to-day as active religious movements. The Church 
as a whole, because of a large backward class membership, was 
rather lagging behind in the political struggle and looked upon any 
appreciation of Indian culture with suspicion. There were, however, 
certain progressive elements, both among the missionaries and among 
the Indian Christians, who realized that the Church should express 
itself in terms of an indigenous culture. They began to ask for in- 
digenous forms of worship and religious devotion. As the oe a 
could not appreciate their views, the general pattern of church life 
remained unaltered. Also, those who spoke of indigenization spoke 
from widely differing backgrounds and there could not be any 
universal agreement about the manner of indigenizing na ES 
Those from the Muslim background could not appreciate the Hindu 
forms. The demand for indigenization has, however, not been with- 
out results. It has produced an increasing number of Christians who 
can appreciate Indian expressions of religion and art. There have 
also Indian Christians who can creatively contribute to 
Indian art and literature. For several years now the churches have 
been using Indian Christian lyrics in church worship, though in 
most churches lyrics have only a subordinate place in worship. 
There have also been experiments in adopting Hindu and Muslim 
styles of architecture for church buildings. The National Missionary 
Society encourages such indigenous expressions and adopts Indian 
methods for evangelism. 

The enthusiasm for indigenization has also expressed itself in 
some instances in extreme forms, such as the attempt of Brahma- 
bandhav Upadhyaya, at the beginning of this century, to formulate 
an Indian Christian theology in terms of Ramanuja’s Vedanta, or 
at the present time the suggestion of Mr P. Chenchiah that the 
Hebrew Old Testament should be replaced by selections from the 
sacred scriptures of the Indian religions. Such extreme suggestions 
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are strongly resisted by the Church. The findings of the theological 
conferences in India and the general attitude of the Church to 
religious syncretism indicate the Church’s determination to preserve 
its essential unity in faith and function with the world Church. The 
link with the theological thought of the Church in the West, through 
missionary members on the staff of the theological schools in India 
and through Indians trained in theological colleges in the West, is 
indeed invaluable for maintaining the oecumenical character of the 
Church. But the Church in India has to become less dependent on 
western theological thought and has the task of producing a theolo: 
which will be essentially Christian and at the same time couched in 
language and thought-forms recognizable as Indian. 

ith these general remarks on the problem of relating Christi- 
anity to Indian culture, we may consider some of the principal 
factors in the present cultural environment in India. The major 
factors of the Indian cultural environment to-day would seem to be 
Gandhism, religious syncretism, Hindu nationalism, secularism, 
Communism and the demand for linguistic provinces. 

Gandhism. Gandhism has been one of the most influential move- 
ments affecting cultural life in India. Gandhi’s réle in Indian politics 
was certainly that of a great statesman and he is rightly regarded as 
the architect of India’s independence. But his influence to-day is 
felt more strongly in the realm of religion and culture than in politics. 
Gandhi’s teachings represent the finest product of Christian influence 
on non-Christian India. Remaining a Hindu in belief as well as 
practice, he tried to integrate with the basic teachings of Hinduism 
the ethical teachings of Christianity, which he learnt primarily from 
the liberal Christian thinkers like Ruskin, Tolstoy, Thoreau and 
others. He did not recognize any fundamental differences between 
the various religions. All religions stood for truth and love. He inter- 

reted the Indian concept of ahimsa, a concept common to Hinduism, 
ainism and Buddhism, as essentially the same as love in the Sermon 
on the Mount. By doing so he gave ahimsa new content. His own 
example in suffering love showed ahimsa as a dynamic principle. 
But it falls short of the Christian conception of the love of God as 
seen in Christ. Gandhi did not accept any of the fundamental 
Christian affirmations about the Person of Christ. To him Christ 
was no more a Son of God than any religious man can be. He dis- 
approved of evangelism and conversion and advocated the way of 
attracting by the good life. In this respect his basic ideas of ahtmsa 
were derived from the Jain and Hindu sources. Love becomes then 
a legalistic demand rather than a new power which we receive from 
through our faith in Christ’s pardoning and redeeming love. He 
emphasized the Jaw of love and truth and held that all religions make 
the same demand. The Christian teaching of the unique revelation 
of Divine Grace in Jesus Christ was beyond his understanding. 
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The positive contribution of Gandhi lies in the fact that he 
interpreted ahimsa as a dynamic principle operative in all spheres 
of man’s life. Unlike many other Hindu teachers, Gandhi regarded 
man’s political and economic struggles as real and gave a compre- 
hensive teaching on the application of the law of love in the various 
spheres. He taught that ahtmsa was at the root of religious harmony 
and advocated the decentralization of industries, the organization of 
self-supporting and self-governing villages, the development of 
cottage industries with spinning as the key industry, the Wardha 
scheme of Basic Education and the attempt to settle political issues 
without recourse to armed conflict. The practical application of love 
in social or political conflicts is through the discipline of self-imposed 
suffering called satyagraha. Gandhi taught an elaborate discipline for 
all who wanted to join in a non-violent fight for political independ- 
ence or any other form of justice, a discipline which included control 
of the palate, fasting, simplicity of dress and prayer. 

His teaching and the example of a disciplined, saintly life created 
a general impression that Hinduism can produce saintly men like 
him just as easily as Christianity. While on the one hand his influence 
has been to encourage religious tolerance, it has also strengthened 
the belief that conversion Froth one religion to another is irrelevant 
and unnecessary. His teaching and example have had considerable 
influence among certain educated groups within the Church as well. 
His influence in the Church may be seen in the ashram way of life, 
the emphasis on witnessing to the Gospel through life rather than 
through direct preaching and the adoption of the ideas of ahimsa 
and satyagraha. 

The ‘Christian ashram movement was originally motivated by 
the belief that non-Christians are to be attracted to Christ more by 
the witness of the good life produced by the Christian Faith than 
by verbal preaching. There was also the belief that the Gospel 
should be presented through an essentially Indian way of life. 
Ashrams represent a time-honoured Indian institution. The adoption 
of the idea of the ashram for the expression of an active community 
life was largely due to the experiments of Gandhi at the Phoenix 
settlement and at the Sabarmati ashram. At Sabarmati, Gandhi and 
his wife lived a simple life, observing the discipline of vanaprasta, 
one of the four stages of life prescribed for a Hindu. But unlike the 
ancient ashrams, Gandhi’s emphasis on ashram life included the 
working out of political and social programmes. Ashrams for him 
should foster the ahimsa method, so that members could be equipped 
for non-violent political action. Besides the experiments of Gandhi 
we have also the Visva-bharati, founded by Rabindranath Tagore 
at Santi-niketan. Tagore was very much influenced by Gandhi’s 
— and wanted his university to be a centre of Indian 
culture in an atmosphere of the ancient ashrams. Inspired by the 
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revival of the idea of the ashrams, many Christian ashrams have 
sprung up in different parts of India. One of the earliest was the 
een ashram founded by the joint efforts of Dr E. Forrester 
Paton and Dr S. Jesudason. This ashram is an example of an inter- 
denominational or undenominational ashram. There are others which 
are closely associated with a particular denomination. The pro- 

es of activity of these ashrams differ widely. The rules of 
ife adopted in them also vary. But there is the common idea that 
they witness to a community life based on Christian love expressed 
in a characteristically Indian way. A number of the ashrams show 
their Gandhian influence in the use of khaddar, i.e. cloth made out 
of handspun yarn. The ashrams experiment in Indian ways of 
worship and devotion. The Kristu Kula ashram at Tirupatur has 
shown how the Christian place of worship can be built after the 
model of the Hindu temple. A book on ashrams published by the 
Indian Christian Book Club in 19411 summarizes the goals of a 
Christian ashram in the following words: 

Should the Christian Ashrama realize to any extent the promise of its 
calling it will attract (1) Christians anxious to scale higher levels of Christian 
experience, (2) Christians who are desirous to reproduce the figure of Christ 
in their personal lives, (3) Christians who want to realize Christian principles 
in group life, (4) Hindus who are anxious to know what new revelations 
have come to men outside Hinduism, (5) Hindus who are attracted by the 
example of Jesus and by the ideals of His teachings and are desirous of reduc- 
ing them to practice, and (6) Hindus who accept Jesus and His teachings but 
are not prepared to accept the cultus of Christianity as embodied in the 
Historic Church. 

These words show how for some at least the ashrams form an 
effective way of witnessing to Christ in an Indian setting. We do 
not have any attractive statistical figures for the results produced 
by the ashrams in the field of es If we say that the ashrams 
have not converted many non-Christians, we should realize that 
the number of enlightened non-Christians converted by any other 
method is also very small. The ashrams do provide an effective 
community life, integrating Christian faith with an Indian type of 
devotion, in which at least some of the converts from the non- 
Christian faiths will feel more at home than in the average Christian 
congregational life. We do have examples of a few Flindus and even 
Muslims having been converted by the witness of the ashram life. 
The ashrams also suggest the idea and purpose of the Tertiaries and 
are a warning to the Church against compromises with worldliness. 
The ashrams are able to experiment in community living with a 
common pool and sharing of responsibilities and thus present a 
challenge to all Christians to a deeper understanding of com- 


‘munity. It must be mentioned, however, that the ashrams attract 
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only a limited number of people, for the most part those to whom 
the ascetic life makes a strong appeal. Very often it is the personality 
of the leader of an ashram which draws people rather than the 
ideals of the ashram. This is quite in consonance with the ancient 
Hindu ashram life, where the pupils gathered round some great 
teacher. But it is doubtful if Christian ashrams should be centred 
in the personality of the leader. 

While most Christian ashrams now believe in direct preaching 
of the Gospel in addition to the witness of their life, we also come 
across individuals and groups who follow strictly the Gandhian 
advice that the only way of evangelism is by the good life demon- 
strated by deeds of love. The on of the Rev. Joseph John and his 
wife at Deenabandhupuram is inspired by such belief. People are 
not openly invited to receive baptism and to join the Church. 
Unless anyone voluntarily asks for baptism no one is asked to 
leave his ancestral faith. The work of the Rev. R. R. Keithahn, 
of the American Madura Mission at Gandhigram, applying the 
— principles of village uplift, is based on the same 
ideals. 

The Church as a whole has not adopted and cannot adopt the 
ashram way of community life. Nor does the Church encourage 
the exclusive emphasis on the witness of the good life. But the 
witness of the ashrams and of people like Joseph John and Keithahn 
demonstrates to the Hindus that the Gospel is not uncongenial to 
the genius of India. 

andhi’s teaching on ahimsa and satyagraha has created a new 
climate of thought in India, affecting non-Christians and Christians 
alike. Satyagraha as a technique of non-violent resistance is regarded 
as an effective as well as a religious method of fighting for any cause. 
Now, to some people there is no difference between Christ’s suffering 
and the satyagraha technique. To follow Christ means to adopt the 
non-violent way of satyagraha. The Gandhian influence in this 
direction is very clearly seen in the aim and basis of the Kerala 
Christian Council of Action, which was set up in 1938. In the Rule 
of Life prescribed for its members most of the Gandhian principles, 
such as ahimsa, satyagraha, swadeshi, khaddar, manual labour, control 
of palate, simplicity of life and other elements of daily discipline, 
were included. When this council was set up it was only for the 
Kerala area, but now its sphere of activity is extended to other parts 
of south India. The members of the council are committed to 
absolute pacifism and many of its members have taken a leading part 
in the recently inaugurated Indian Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
One of the statements of the basis of the Indian F.O.R. includes 
the following sentence: ‘I therefore as a believer -in “Ahimsa” and 
“‘Satyagraha”’ refuse to participate in and support any act of war. . .’ 
Mr K. K. Chandy, one of the leaders of the Indian F.O.R., in a 
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recent article in the National Christian Council Review describes the 
Gandhian movement as having a cultural christianizing influence. 
He says, “Through his faith in non-violence and his effort to apply 
it on a national scale, Ghandhiji helped to awaken in the Indian 
heart a search for the wondrous cross on which the Prince of Glory 
died’. The interpretation of satyagraha as an expression of the way 
of the Cross has led some Christian youth groups rather uncritically 
to regard satyagraha as the Christian technique of expressing love 
in any situation of conflict, failing to realize that the application of 
satyagraha involves the problem of power, though in a more subtle 
form than in armed conflict. In 1949 some of the youth of the 
Syrian Orthodox Church in Travancore offered satyagraha in their 
demand that the two parties of the Church should become reconciled 
and withdraw their lawsuit from the court. They created an embarras- 
sing situation for the church leaders, who came to some hasty 
agreement which finally proved futile. 

Neither the satyagraha technique nor any other part of the 
Gandhian terminology has received general currency in orthodox 
church circles. But the Church as a religious body will find it difficult 
to adopt a realistic attitude to the problems of economics and politics 
in an environment in which the Gandhian attitude is assumed to be 
the most religious attitude. Ghandi’s teaching is followed by the 
Sarvodaya movement; and Vinobha Bhave, the most dynamic of all 
the disciples of Ghandi, has been trying to solve the land problem by 
the non-violent way of persuading the powerful landlords to part 
with several acres of their estates to be distributed among the land- 
less peasants. Vinobha Bhave is playing a great réle in emphasizing 
the need for redistribution of land and in preparing the minds of 
the landowners for radical changes. But his belief that social change 
should entirely depend on voluntary donations of land is based on 
too optimistic a view of human nature and shows a lack of realism 
in dealing with the problems of society. The members of the 
Congress p often express their faith in the Gandhian method 
of Vinobha Bhave in solving the problems of land and economic 
inequalities. The Leftist parties, especially the Communists, do not 
believe in such slow processes and advocate redistribution of land 
through legislation without compensation to the landlord. In this 
situation the Vinobha Bhave method appeals to many Christians as 
being based on religious convictions and they would favour the 
Congress programme rather than that of the Leftist groups. There 
are also Christians who take a more realistic view and see the need 
for radical changes in the social structure brought about through 
legislation. But in a country where ahimsa and satyagraha have been 
accepted as symbols of a religious approach to politics and economics, 
a healthy, realistic approach to political problems does not easily gain 
acceptance. 
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The Christian Institute for the Study of Society, recently estab- 
lished in India, with its headquarters in Bangalore, has as one of 
its aims the development of a Christian social doctrine. This is 

icularly important, because few of the non-Christian religions 
in India provide an adequate basis for meeting the problems of 
society. Gandhism has an underlying religious philosophy. But the 
history of the Indian National Congress, particularly since the achieve- 
ment of independence, gives ample evidence of the fact that a policy of 
absolute non-violence cannot be consistently applied to all situations, 
The Con; Government has paid little more than lip-service to 
the Gandhian ideals in its official programmes. Gandhism is for 
them only an excuse for a reactionary attitude to social changes; it 
is no longer an effective guide for action. The defect lies as much 
in the inadequacy of Gandhian ideology as in the reactionary attitude 
of the leaders of the Congress peuy to-day. In this situation the 
Christian Church has the difficult of making a Christian critique 
of the ideologies as well as of the programmes of the various parties. 
At the same time it must provide the people with a healthy social 
doctrine expressed in such a way as to appeal to the religious mind; 
and since the doctrine will be based on the theology of the Incarna- 
tion, it will be challengingly relevant to concrete situations. While 
critical of the lack of realism in the Gandhian approach, a Christian 
social doctrine must certainly recognize the need to preserve what 
may be described as the liberal values implicit in Gandhiam, such as 
the appeal to conscience, respect for the human personality, preserva- 
tion of personal relationships with the opponent and the like, which 
are completely submerged in the ruthless revolutionary methods of 
the Communist. 

Religious Syncretism. Syncretism is one of the most influential 
factors of the cultural environment of the Church. We have alread: 
seen how Gandhi contributed to the belief that all religions wo 
for the same goal. This belief became current through the growth 
of the Ramakrishna movement and other reform movements which 
arose towards the close of the last century. The teaching of outstandin: 
leaders like Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Gandhi, Aurabin 
Ghose and Professor Radhakrishnan on the spiritual principles of 
Hinduism has transformed the spirit of Hinduism, and in its moral 
and social ideals modern Hinduism is presented as very much akin 
to Christianity. Hinduism has the peculiar ability to absorb all 
religions into it. The Vedanta system of thought has helped to 
develop a way of understanding the various types of religious experi- 
ence as representing different stages in spiritual growth, the highest 
stage being that of Vedantic mysticism. This line of thought accom- 
modates all religions and encourages syncretism. One of the argu- 
ments used by Hindu propagandists is that Hinduism is the religion 
which knows that all religions are fundamentally the same and that 
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Hinduism is the most tolerant of them all. The section on religious 
education in the recent report of the University Education Com- 
mission, prepared under the chairmanship of Professor Radha- 
krishnan, takes the same point of view. The report quotes passages 
from the Bible and other Christian sources which seem to support 
the Indian view of religion and jumps to the conclusion that the 
content of religious instruction must be the same for students of all 
faiths. The report prescribes a common course of instruction for 
all students, which includes study of the biographies of various 
religious teachers, selected passages from the sacred books of different 
religions and training in meditation. In some provinces the text- 
books prescribed for study in high-school classes and junior classes 
include selections from different religious scriptures, with sugges- 
tions that all religions teach the same doctrine. Teachers in Christian 
schools are faced with the problem of deciding what attitude they 
ought to adopt to such text-books and moral-instruction courses 
prescribed by the Government. 

Certainly the principle of religious neutrality, which the setting 
up of a secular State is supposed to safeguard, is a very desirable 
one. In a country of many faiths the principle of the secular State 
is to be jealously safeguarded. It is also owed valuable to recognize 
that the secular State need not and should not be based on any 
secularist philosophy. By emphasizing the need for religious instruc- 
tion, Professor Radhakrishnan’s report rejects the view that the 
secular State assumes a philosophy of secularism. But the way to 
preserve religious neutrality and the values of religion is not by 
rejecting the dogmatic elements in the various religions, smoothing 
out the differences and preaching the equality of religions. By adopt- 
ing this method of religious harmony the report is only illustrating 
how, under the cloak of tolerance, Hinduism is asserting its exclusive 
claim to truth. The principles of the secular State are to be safe- 

arded not by syncretist attempts at religious harmony, but by 

reedom for all religions to profess and to propagate, and by the 
observance of complete neutrality by the Government. 

Traces of religious syncretism can be seen also in many Christian 
thinkers in India. The writings of A. J. Appasamy, P. Chenchiah 
and others suggest the possibility of adopting Hindu ideas of Yoga, 
Bhakti and the like to express the Christian Faith. While there is 
nothing inherently wrong in this emphasis, the attempt to see in the 
Hindu mystical tradition the norm of religious experience has to a 
large extent obscured the urgency and the relevance of the evangel- 
istic task. It has had the effect of hinduizing the Christianity of 
some people, rather than of preserving the essential features of the 
Gospel Faith in an indigenous form. Religious syncretism, however, 
is not a major issue within the Church now. Though the Church 
has not completely eliminated the possibilities of an. injurious 
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— in Indian theology, there is sufficient evidence of the 
etermination of the Church to preserve the Apostolic Faith, in 
whatever form it is expressed. 

Hindu Nationalism. A more aggressive claim of Hinduism to be 
the religion of India is seen in the teaching of the Arya Samaj and 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. The Mahasabha is the dominant 
Hindu communal organization, which stands for the preservation 
of Hindu orthodoxy and the establishment of a Hindu State in 
India. The interests of Hinduism are to determine the political and 
social Lo epee The Mahasabha is a reactionary movement and 
is financed and promoted by great landowners, industrial magnates, 
Maharajahs, wealthy merchants and others of the class of fanatical 
Hindus. Another group allied to the Mahasabha is the R.S.S. 
(Rashtriya Swayamseva Sangh—National Service Organization) 
which is a militant body aiming at the establishment of Hindu 
India. According to the Mahasabhites and the R.S.S., the policy 
of non-violence advocated by Gandhi had weakened Hinduism. 
After the assassination of Gandhi by a member of the R.S.S., the 
latter body was declared unlawful and the Mahasabha decided to 
dissociate itself from political activities. It is highly improbable that 
a Hindu communalistic organization will play any important réle 
in Indian politics, in the face of so much opposition from the Congress 
party as well as from the Left. Their influence may, however, be 
elt more strongly in the field of religion than in politics. The attitude 
of the Mahasabhites, Aryasamajists and the members of the R.S.S. 
is definitely antagonistic to Christian evangelism. They are prepared 
to tolerate Christianity or any other non-Indian religion only as a 
sect within Hinduism. Even where there is not much support for 
the political parties representing Hindu orthodoxy, we find eople 
supporting the idea of preserving Hinduism as the national religion. 
In this context the Church constantly has to remind the country’s 
leaders of the responsibility of the State to maintain strict*religious 
neutrality, on the basis of the conception of the secular State. 

Beiilavion . Alongside the renaissance of Hinduism and other 
religious movements there is also a rapid spread of secularism in 
India. There is a sense in which secularism in social and political 
life in India is to be welcomed by the Church. In the face of com- 
munalism and of the religious fanaticism of some groups, the con- 
ception of the secular State needs to be defended. But there is an 
unhealthy spread of secularism, which is a mark of denial of the 
religious values. A materialistic outlook and indifference to religion 
are on the increase among the younger generation of educated Hindus. 
There are many factors which contribute to the growth of secularism. 
One of them is the secular education, devoid of any os 
religious foundations. Another is the exposure of some of the beli 
and practices of Hinduism as nothing more than superstitions. The 
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communal riots in various places in India in the name of religion 
also produced a reaction against all religion. Religion is seen as a 
cause of disunity. The spread of Communist ideology added much 
to the popularity of the secularist spirit. In south India the move- 
ments for the revival of Dravida civilization and for the resistance 
of any attempt to impose a north-Indian culture upon the south, 
such as the Self-Respect Movement, Dravida Kazhagom, and the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagom, are marked by a condemnation of 
the Hindu religion and a general disparagement of any religion. The 
encourage only the acceptance of certain ethical standards whic 
they claim to be fundamental to the ancient Dravidian culture. 
Besides these factors, which encourage a violent reaction against 
religion, we should observe the effect of life in the army camps and 
among industrial populations. There we have large groups of people 
living without any vital experience of religion. Till recently, there 
were facilities in the military camps for the organization of religious 
worship programmes of the different faiths within the camp premises. 
With the development of the secular State, this privilege is denied. 
Free transport facilities which used to be provided, in places where 
people had to go outside the camp for worship, are being with- 
drawn. hua 2 members of the forces are given leave to participate 
in religious duties, the withdrawal of special privileges is making 
it difficult for many to keep their religious interests alive in the 
army. Further, the nature of the common life which members of 
different faiths are able to share in an army club or in the clubs 
in industrial areas and cities in general, tends to minimize the place 
of religion in social life. A certain secularist culture is spreading fast. 
The influence of foreign, and particularly American, films, and of 
some of the popular literature from the West, adds to the secularist 
influence. Till recently a fair proportion of the Indian films had 
some ancient Hindu religious theme. But now many of the themes 
are based on the western films. The original Indian, themes are 
also often without any definite religious convictions. Some of the 
themes clearly reflect the ideals of the Dravida Kazhagom and other 
anti-religious groups. 

Between Hindu universalism, militant Hinduism and secularism, 
the last is probably the most powerful influence in the Indian environ- 
ment to-day. In one sense the growth of secularism has made some 
Hindus for firmer foundations for the religious longings in man 
and in certain quarters there is a greater desire to listen to the Gospel. 
At the same time the denial by large sections of the population of 
any spiritual aren: to life’s problems forms a serious challenge 
to the Church. The Church has to find out how exactly the young 
people who are attracted by the secularist outlook may be made to 
realize the spiritual basis of life. In fulfilling this task the Church 
has ponanualiy to challenge its members to lead an exemplary life, 
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both as individuals and as a community. The idea that Christianity 
is only an expression of western culture or civilization should be 
countered by a serious attempt to integrate the Christian Faith with 
indigenous ways of life which do not conflict with the Gospel. Again, 
in presenting the Gospel, attention must be paid to interpreting 
clearly the relevance of its message to contemporary problems. The 
Church should also be constantly concerned to carry the Gospel to 
areas in which a concentration of people are exposed to dominant 
non-Christian influences. At present very little evangelism is being 
carried on among industrial youth. Such work is not easy. It is amon 
industrial youth that the influences of secularism, Communism an 
other ideologies are particularly strong. The Church has to explore 
new techniques for communicating the Gospel to these and other 
oups of people. The determination of the Church to preach the 
Sepel through new methods is seen in the recent experiments 
made in some parts of the country in newspaper evangelism, leaflet 
evangelism, Bible correspondence courses and the like. The new 
emphasis on the importance of laymen’s witness and the formation 
of a laymen’s movement in the Church have immense possibilities. 
The Church will fulfil its task effectively only when it becomes 
an essentially lay movement, ‘laymen’ being understood in the 
oe sense of members of the Laos, or the people of 
Communism. The fact of the Communist influence needs special 
mention. The elections have shown that in most parts of India, 
especially in the more enlightened south, next to the Congress party 
the Communists are the most popular. It is not because of discontent 
with the Congress leaders that people have voted Communist. If they 
were only dissatisfied with the Congress, the people could have 
voted for the Socialists or the K.M.P. The results of the elections 
clearly show that Communism is making a great appeal, not merely 
because of the hopes that it holds out for the economically and 
socially disinherited. A large number of voters would certainly have 
cast their votes for the Communists because of their hope that the 
latter would remove their poverty. But Communism also appeals to 
many, particularly the enlightened, as the ideology that gives a 
meaningful interpretation to the whole of life. Communism is pre- 
sented as standing for a higher ideal of brotherhood and communi 
than even the Christian Church. The failure of the Christian Chur 
to eradicate caste and class discrimination from within itself and 
the complete elimination of caste and class within the Communist 
ranks suggest to some minds that Communism has a more practical 
philosophy than Christianity. The sacrifice and discipline found 
among the Communist workers and the quality of life in the Com- 
munist cell groups, the place given to women, all indicate that 
Communism represents a new dynamic for social change. The 
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Communists are also interested in integrating their philosophy with 
every aspect of man’s experience, taking care of man’s material, 
emotional, rational and aesthetic needs. The Communists are inter- 
ested in the revival of culture and they plan cultural conferences to 
encourage the development of art, literature, music, folk-songs, 
folk-dances. ‘They make use of popular folk-songs and folk-dances to 
convey their teaching. 

Communist influence cannot simply be met by taking a negative 
attitude. There is a tendency in some Christian groups to criticize 
the Communists as having fascist and totalitarian tendencies and 
to say that Communism is opposed to social democracy. Such criti- 
cisms objectively considered may be true. But the influence of 
Communism cannot be effectively countered by the mere preaching 
of such doctrines. When the Communists are winning the sympathy 
of the people and are integrating their teaching with the elem 
back, ae § no other ideology can claim their loyalty unless it is 
equally sympathetic to the common needs of the people and is 
appreciative of the cultural background. Therefore, rather than 
preaching abstract doctrines of social democracy, the Church should 
see how exactly its concern for the abundant life of the people can 
best be expressed. A country which is still in the clutches of a 
feudalistic order cannot easily move into social democracy unless 
the people suffering from abject poverty and the slavery of feudalism 
are liberated by some radical social and political revolution. The 
Church has also to re-think its attitude to class and caste within its 
fellowship. The Church can take deep root in the cultural life of 
India by playing an active part in the revival of those patterns of 
art, music and dance which are expressive of the Indian genius. The 
Christian community should learn to appreciate not only Indian 
Christian artists who depict specifically Chicietien themes, but even 
non-Christian artists. We must be grateful to the many Indian 
Christian artists who have contributed to Christian art in India. 
The village congregations who make use of the Hindu types of 
Bhajans and Kalakshepams for the expression of Christian themes 
deserve to be specially congratulated. The city congregations are 
somewhat slow in adopting such Indian expressions and they are 
often responsible for the general impression that Christianity is a 
foreign religion in India. The many groups, including some theo- 
logical colleges, who experiment in religious drama will contribute 
to the cultural expression of Christianity. The Bombay Y.M.C.A. 
is planning to put the story of Mary Magdalene into Kathakali 
form, which is one of the y Bevel of Indian classical dances. This 


shows that the Christian community is not altogether insensitive to 
the cultural life in India. The situation, however, demands more 


— action by the churches to relate the Gospel to all aspects 
of life. 
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Demand for linguistic Provinces. The demand for linguistic pro- 
vinces is likely to affect the cultural life of India. Whereas the Con- 
gress party is very reluctant to grant linguistic States, the Com- 
munists and the Socialists accept the principle of reorganizing the 
States on the basis of language. While they also want a common 
national language, namely Hindi, they insist that all education must 
be given through the medium of the provincial languages. Though 
this polic will lead to the development of local cultures, it will 
bring with it the danger of breaking up India’s cultural my It 
will raise new problems in connexion with the preservation of the 
sense of unity within the Church. The Church will also have to 
strengthen the Christian literature available in each language. As 
the circulation of Christian literature in each language is very limited, 
the problem of strengthening the literature in any Indian langu 
involves the question of finance. In some areas the Church must ra 
immediate action in the matter of revising the words used for com- 
mon religious ideas. The Christians should as far as possible refrain 
from using terms that reflect an alien culture. In some places in 
north India, where people have adopted Hindi as the language, the 
churches still use Urdu. If they continue to do so, a stage will come 
at which Christians will be regarded as upholding an alien langu: 
Though the two languages, Hindi and Urdu, are very cimnilac, ti 
words for God, religion, faith and other attributes are quite different. 
Everywhere the Church should show a genuine desire to get itself 
rooted in the Indian soil, though uncompromisingly maintaining its 
oecumenical character. 

In trying to make adjustments in the realm of culture, the Church 
has the great task of lifting the people beyond the limitations of 
their culture. The Church in its history has followed the course of 
preserving the values of cultures, while at the same time transforming 
them. In India, too, the Church has that réle to play. 


J. RussELL CHANDRAN 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN JAPAN 
By CHARLES IGLEHART, Pu.D., D.D. 


I. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE CHURCH 


~~ Japan the old and the new are interwoven to a high degree. 
And each itself is a complex blend of elements. Analysis is 
therefore difficult and uncertain. Yet it must be attempted, since 
many of the basic issues confronting the Church arise from its 
environing society and from the reaction to it. 

Culturally Japan still gives evidence of its pre-historic past, 
having much in common with the other Pacific island cultures. The 
stream of early Chinese influence is still living. And most marked of 
all, there is the effect of the centuries in which the people put the 
stamp of their own genius on art forms, literature, manners, drama 
and canons of conduct, to produce a culture possessing, perhaps, 
more unique facets than can be found among any other people on 
earth. Yet this old world has been taken up into a thoroughly modern 
world of science, industry, cosmopolitan living and international 
intercourse. 

Politically, too, the nation still maintains as the core of its 
strength the family. The small rural neighbourhood of ancient 
pattern still accounts for half the population. In large areas of Japan 
clan consciousness still persists from the feudal period. Yet all this 
has been welded into a modern nation-state of intense unity and 
effective operation. 

The economic life presents the same ancient-modern pattern. 
The farmer still tills his land without the benefit of machinery; and 
his life is built on the immemorial rice cycle and its economy. 
Small holdings, with landlord-tenant relations, still prevail. Yet 
interwoven with this world is the new society of banking and 
industry, of factory and shipping: the life of Tokyo and Osaka, of 
Nagoya and a hundred other completely modern cities. 

Religiously, as well, the nation forms a living deposit of the old 
and the new. Primitive animism is to be seen everywhere; as are 
ancestor veneration, hero adoration and the worship of the chieftain. 
Myth, legend and history mingle in the folkways of a long past. 
This is the Shinto that was Shinto before it had learned its own 
name, and it is still very much alive in festival and ceremony and in 
neighbourhood obligation. Buddhism, too, enlists some degree of 
participation from the vast majority of the people of Japan. The 
sects wey from the earliest ones of Indian descent, through the 
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major Chinese strains, to the later thoroughly Japanese popular 
sects, with their tens of millions of adherents. One is always hearing 
that Buddhism has lost its hold on the new generation. But eve 
generation grows old; and in time life draws the wayward feet bed 
to the ancient temple and burial ground. 

At the same time, there are modern expressions of religious life. 
A multiplicity of neo-Shinto sects is seen, featuring nationalism, 
faith-healing or some faddist emphasis. The virtual deification of 
the State, too, by modern techniques of education, is typical of the 
situation to-day. And in this milieu Christianity, old and new, has 
its recognized place. 


The Course of the Past Century 


The current phase of Japan’s life has taken just one hundred 
i to develop. The nation was slow to enter the modern revolution 
rought by the West—intentionally so. But once in the stream it 
moved fast. Aided and encouraged by friendly western peoples, 
during the first half-century it completed its foundation-laying, 
established its internal organization of life, educational system, 
government, communications, financial structure, defence services, 
merchant marine and the rest. At the turn of the century it looked 
as though Japan might almost forget its past in its enthusiasm for 
the new way. 

Then came a swift wheeling into a vastly different second half- 
century. Growth of population and cities, expansion of industry 
into foreign markets, search for raw materials, national pride in 
achievement and considerable fear of neighbours sucked the nation 
into the maelstrom of international competition, struggle and war. 
Since 1904 the ordeal of almost continuous war has been the hot 
matrix into which the life of Japan has been poured. It is not to be 
wondered at that in the desperate effort to maintain strength through 
unity resources should be sought in the common heritage of 
past—the past that in — is still living in the present. Thus 
during the ’thirties and ‘forties a new integration of old and new 
took place and was consistently carried into every area of life as it 
touched the common man. This process inevitably included cultural 
and religious elements, and me difficult the position of anyone 
who stood apart from tradition. 

As the second world war came nearer, a place was found for the 
Christian Church as one of the ‘recognized faiths’, its duties of 
citizenship and ‘spiritual mobilization’ were clearly defined, its 
reorganization was dictated, but its internal life was left largely free. 
Theological adjustment to the Japanese tradition was suggested and 
encouraged, but apparently not strictly enforced. The public felt 
uncertain of the loyalty of Christians, but seem to have shown no 
hostility. Relations with the churches of the West, together with 
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missionary participation, were inevitably reduced to a minimum 
and finally stopped. 

The bombing of the main islands brought devastation to a society 
already drained of its treasures by seven years of major war effort. 
By the middle of 1945 the cities were all but gone, the nation was 
reduced to helplessness and defeat had arrived. Surrender followed, 
and then invasion and occupation by foreign troops. No one who 
has not been through this humiliation can sound the depth of 
suffering which is entailed. That experience constitutes one element 
in the present environment of the Church in Japan. 

The Occupation and its effect, in so far as it can yet be appraised, 
proved to be the opposite of what might have been predicted. 
Sympathy, magnanimity and intelligence had a fairly large place in 
the top-planning, so that for the most part policies were directed 
towards the recovery of normal life for the people. The Japanese, 
for their part, accepted their complete defeat and utter helplessness, 
so that there was an immediate response of gratitude and of intelli- 
gent co-operation when the way was opened for any initiative. In 
this climate a most unexpected reciprocity of friendliness developed 
between persons on both sides and eventually became the common 
pattern. =~ 

The changes in Japanese society dictated by the Occupation 
followed the common course of decentralization of authority and 
enlargement of individual freedom. This policy was favourable to 
the Christian movement. The unofficial assistance of chaplains and 
semi-public encouragement by General MacArthur helped in the 
first days of uncertainty and of physical ruin. But the impropriety of 
giving any special privileges to Christians was recognized sin the 
start and guarded against. There seems, therefore, to be no special 
fear of an unfavourable reaction on the part of the public when the 
Occupation ends. 

The time has come for Japan to live once more as a responsible 
nation, But there are many problems pressing for analysis and 
solution. No-one supposes that Japan will really be a free agent, at 
least in this generation. But what are the areas of free choice? Is 
‘defence’ one? Or must Japan re-arm in fulfilment of her new réle 
as the ally of her former principal enemy? And will er installa- 
tions provide springboards for a new war in Asia? And what of 
foreign relations? Are great next-door neighbour nations (e.g. China 
and the Soviets) ruled out of the zone of possible diplomatic inter- 
course? Is Japan after all to belong to Asia or to the western hemi- 
sphere? These are not academic questions, but the daily issues 
confronting all the people. 

In resuming initiative at home, will changes be welcomed, or will 
the mentor nations favour conservative leadership which can be 
depended upon to ‘deliver the goods’? If this trend is followed, how 
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many of the changes introduced by the Occupation in the interests 
of democratization will survive? And if the nation is to get ready for 
another still greater war, what guarantee can there be that the 

atterns of the nineteen-thirties and forties will not again prove to 
5 those most ready to hand and presumably the most effective? Of 
course new slogans would have to be found. But already political 
leaders are again visiting the Ise Shrines, silent bows are being 
prescribed in some schools and the great Yasukuni Jinja in Tokyo is 
crowded with devotees honouring the war dead. Where will the 
Christian Church be in a next war? Where will everyone be in 
another war which no one wants but which all fear? 


II. THE CHURCH IN ITS ENVIRONMENT IN JAPAN 


Christianity made a bad start in Japan in the sixteenth century 
and has had to live down the general reputation of forming a part of 
undesirable western exploitation in Asia and of producing people 
who are not good citizens. In the modern revolution Christian 
missions were permitted, and from 1873 they have been untram- 
melled and even protected under the provisions of general religious 
liberty. But there has never been a mass movement into the Church, 
and for the most part not even conversions by families. It has usually 
been an individual decision, arrived at on long consideration. 
There have been few, if any, ‘rice Christians’, but, rather, entrance 
into the Church has meant for many some loss of opportunity and 
status. The first-generation Protestant leaders leaned strongly 
towards a nationalist orientation. One often hears the motivation 
of conversion stated as for ‘Kuni-Kimi-Kami’, or the equivalent of 
‘for God, King and Country’, with the order inverted. But basicall: 
the motivation of truth-seeking was probably most common. 
recent survey of Christian students indicates that this is still the 
most frequent impulsion towards conversion. 

The Protestant Church belongs to the newer aspects of Japanese 
life; to the dynamism of to-day’s patterns rather than to the static 
world of the past tradition. It is on the whole a middle-class pheno- 
menon. Its members are mostly among the social groups which are 
not too deeply rooted but are movable. It is most at home in cities 
of secondary size or in the suburbs of large cities. It makes its appeal 
readily to students and professional classes and speaks a language 
understood by thoughtful, earnest, conscientious people. It does 
not purport to be revolutionary or anarchic. If it is on the side of 

at all it would have to be gradual change. It is ethical, 
peaceable and faithful. In the major denominational groups there is 
sound Biblical preaching and teaching; little emotional presentation 
of the Gospel but the testimony of sober Christian living. 

During the war, social pressure rather than direct government 
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interference went far towards the ‘domestication’ of the Church. 
This condition is by now so familiar and oft-recurring in our modern 
national situations that it does not need detailed description here.? 
Within the Christian movement there were two or three groups 
whose apocalyptic, chiliastic interpretations of Christianity brou he 
them into collision with the law as interpreted in wartime. But 
ening in general there was within the Church no resistance to the 
national trends, and little if any deliberate pressure brought to bear 
upon Christians as such from the outside. 

With the Occupation, the churches with some courage quickly 
welcomed the incomers and allowed themselves to be associated 
in public opinion with fellow-Christians from the West. They 
welcomed the democratizing policies and especially exploited the 
sentiment for peace released by the adoption of the new national 
Constitution. At the present time the churches are doing their best 
to help preserve the spiritual gains of the Occupation period and to 
slow down any extreme reactions from them. 

Communism has always been intensely disliked and feared b 
the Japanese and has had to spend most of its lifetime pat 
Christians are at one with the public as a whole in rejecting it. 
They were frightened when the Occupation’s release of political 
prisoners gave the movement its short opportunity for open organiza- 
tion and propaganda; and they were relieved when later Occupation 
control put an end to that phase. They now conjecture with some 
apprehension as to the future strength and probable activities of the 
Communist party members.? 


III. THe PRESENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT: SOME 
PERTINENT FACTORS 


The Size and Structure 


The Japanese Nenkan (Yearbook) for 1952 gives the following 
report of present church membership: Roman Catholic, 142,459, 
Protestant, 193,606, and Eastern Orthodox, 8,911; a total of 344,976 
in a population of about 83 million. The corresponding figures of a 
quarter-century ago (1927 were: Roman Catholic, 90,186, Protestant, 
178,460, Eastern O OX, 37,511. Total, 306,157. From these 
tabulations several points emerge. One is that the Christian move- 
ment is very small; numbering roughly one to two hundred and 
fifty of population. Another is that in proportion to population it is 
not gaining, but losing. In 1927 it numbered about one to two 
hundred of population. A third is that within the Christian movement 
changes in proportionate size have occurred. The fortunes of history 


1 For a fuller study, see the author’s article “The Years of Tension’ in the Japan 
Christian Yearbook for 1950, p. 1. ' 
2 See article in Japan Christian Yearbook, 1951. 
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have decimated the Orthodox Church, which in Japan was the 
product of Russian missions. The Roman Catholic Church shows a 
gain of 58 per cent, most of it in the last three years. The Protestant 
churches are 8-4 per cent beyond the mark of a quarter-century ago. 

There are, of course, conditioning circumstances. The Roman 
Catholic basis of counting includes infants and children, whereas 
most Protestant statistics do not. Furthermore, there was a terrible 
drop to about one half the normal numbers during and at the end 
of the war. The present situation represents a stage of movement 
towards full recovery. Yet, when all discounts have been made, there 
is room for searchings of heart and mind. It is the common practice 
in the Japanese Protestant churches to baptize and admit to church 
membership only after a period of time, varying in length but lo 
enough to bring the persons to substantial maturity of faith an 
Christian living. Thus the narthex of the Church sometimes seems 
larger than the nave. We raise the question whether there might not 
well be experimentation with another policy; that of baptism and 
admission at least to a probationary membership soon after the 
decision has been made. The process of nurture would then be 
carried on within the life of the Church. 

Recent changes have been taking place in the structure of the 
Church in Japan outside Roman Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy. 
During the war and until 1946 the Church of Christ in Japan 
(Kyodan) comprised nine-tenths of the entire Protestant movement, 
sale a part of the Anglican-Episcopal Church remaining separate. 

Now that eedrine reassembled its former parts; the Lutherans 
have gone back to independent organization, as have some Baptists, 
the Nazarenes and some Holiness churches. There has also been a 
secession group of nearly fifty churches which within the past year 
went out to form another denomination. In the meantime, some 
twenty-five thousand members are listed as belonging to a rapidly 
proliferating family of small, new denominations. These fatter 
groups are not affiliated with the National Christian Council, and 
thus far no procedures for co-operation have been found. The 
Kyodan now numbers but 63 per cent of the total Protestant body, 
and yet, while this total is smaller than immediately before the war, 
it is broken up into more denominations than at that time. Further- 
more, although we have not made a factual check-up, it is our belief 
that these new bodies are growing faster than the Kyodan. Many of 
them are centred in evangelism and make their appeal to the public 
with more emotion than do the Kyodan churches. So, even though 
non-co-operative, they may prove to be a wholesome supplement to 
the older Protestant bodies. In any event it is true that present 
trends are towards a pattern of multiform Protestant churches 
which will be quite different from the one which the Kyodan carried 


1 See the author’s article in the Japan Christian Quarterly, Autumn 1951. 
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through the war and into the early post-war period. Even now no 
problems can be adequately considered without taking into account 
the broadly varying policies and procedures which prevail in these 
churches. 

Self-support is always one of the central issues. Here the churches 
of the =e and Lutheran traditions have resumed the former 
relationship of recurring grants-in-aid. Of the new groups some are 
chiefly mission-directed and supported, though some others revolve 
around an individual Japanese founder who does his own financing. 
But, in the case of the Kyodan, the pattern mutually adopted after 
the war by the ten co-operating mission boards is one of no subsidies 
for pastoral support, and as little as ible of any kind of recurrin: 
aid. Theoretically this is a highly desirable basis, but its dana 
application in this time of crisis and of privation after the war causes 
situations that may require re-thinking. 

The average local church has scarcely more than one hundred 
active members. Without outside assistance at this time it is next to 
impossible for such a church to maintain adequate support of a 
pastor and his family. po ese mes. some ministers are suffering 
extreme poverty. Many others have taken on supplementary occupa- 
tions. Forty per cent of all pastors have such other work. Another 
thirty per cent depend on other members of their family to augment 
their meagre salaries (the over-all average is ¥3,735 a month, or 
about one-third of the minimum living level for a family). Fortun- 
ately some work comes in connexion with the Church or its property, 
as in the case of day-nurseries and kindergartens. These have value 
in themselves and as liaison with the neighbourhood, but they drain 
the energies and ge x capacities of many a minister and his wife. 

Another result of the withdrawal of recurring financial help is 
the virtual disappearance of women evangelists from the Kyodan. 
This is an irreparable loss to the Church, where so much pastoral 
work can be done best by a woman worker, and where the wife of 
the pastor cannot be free from her household to undertake it. 

further result is the loss of a systematic process of founding 
churches first as preaching-places (kogisho), then assisting them to 
reach the status of an aided church (hojo kyokai), and finally 
progressively to attain full self-support. Before the war the total of 
three thousand local churches in what is now the Kyodan was a 
flexibly maturing group of such organisms. They offered an ever- 
expanding evangelistic front, while at the same time they were 
reaching consolidation at the base as self-supporting units. And all 
arog Ge line they contributed their bis Ae: 4 share to the fund from 
which aid was drawn, the rest of it being met by grants from the 
missionary agencies overseas. Now, the weak units have to struggle 
along alone. And until recently there has been no systematic plan 
for the opening of new work. 
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to invite the charge of heresy. We are not too sure of the long-range 
wisdom of any of the alternatives of independent action, but at 
least they should not be pushed off the agenda without careful 
consideration. 

In practice the relationship between the Inter-Board and the 
Kyodan has worked out as follows: The Christian schools, having 
direct access to the boards, received earlier and more ample help 
than the churches. Money came to Japan in the order of the three 
Rs, as planned during the war: Relief, Rehabilitation, Reconstruction. 
Thus the immediate emergency needs of ministers were first met, in 
lump sums distributed in Japan. Then came stop-gap help for the 
restoration of living arrangements. Then most of the funds were 
applied to the erection of buildings to replace those which had been 
destroyed. The early buildings were of a very temporary character, but 
these more recently erected are semi-permanent in structure. This 
was the inevitable, wise sequence, but it did occupy several precious 
years and it postponed the time for actual grappling with the task 
of the overall evangelization of Japan. 

As to missionary personnel, the course has been parallel to that 
of finance. The schools were the first to ask for particular mission- 
aries for specific tasks, and they got them. Indeed, at that time, 
unless such definite requests were made, the regulations of the 
Occupation made it impossible to send missionaries to Japan. Few, 
if any, such requests came from the Kyodan or its local churches. 
They could not be expected, at a time of such pre-occupation with 
matters involving life and death, to give much thought to the foreign 
missionary. From the side of the sending churches, the question of 
missionary personnel offered some problems. ‘There had been very 
few recruits since the *twenties anyway, and those who had returned 
a when the war began had by 1946 become integrated in other 
work. 

The highly centralized structure of the Inter-Board had its 
extension in the Field Committee in Japan, also with a single repre- 
sentative of each board, and this furnished the liaison agreed upon 
with the Kyodan, itself highly centralized, through the Committee 
of Co-operation. Missio co-operation rested on that plateau for 
a good while, and only during 1950 and 1951 did a fairly reasonable 
flow of missionary families for service ‘in the ranks’ set in. They are 
now mostly in language schools or some apgestiee language-field 
work as the beginning of their life- . The early problem of 
missionary recovery was partially met by the enlistment for three 
years of young men and women known as ‘J.3s’. Most of them were 
fresh from the university, all were single and most of them were 
assigned to teaching English in Christian or other private schools, 
living in close association with Japanese students and with full 


opportunity for Christian influence. This plan worked well. The 
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terms are finishing. We are now about to swing the weight on 
to the shoulders of older, trained missionary couples as they 
come. 

All this calls for better media of co-operation and for a more 
definite place to be given to the evangelistic missionary by the 
Kyodan. The Co-operative Evangelistic Committees will, it is 
hoped, furnish this joint organ of relationship. In a recent poll of 
Tokyo churches, asking whether local missionaries would be desired, 
over a hundred and twenty out of less than four hundred replied 
and requested that a missionary be attached to the church for 
responsible Christian work. 

So far as the status of the missionary in the Kyodan is concerned, 
his representation at the District, Synodical and General Assembly 
levels is the same as that of a Japanese ordained minister without a 
pastoral charge. So, both formally and actually, missionaries are 
welcomed and will be given a fairly free hand to develop whatever 
type of personal Christian service they are able to give. It is a severe 
handicap that there are all too few missionaries of the middle-age or 

ounger middle-age brackets, with a knowledge of the Japanese 
anguage, to offer to the churches. 

n the second category of churches, chiefly the Episcopal and the 
Lutheran, there seems to be no new development of relationships 
in the post-war period. In one diocese of the Seikokai a missionary 
has again become bishop. Bishop Yashiro, the Presiding Bishop, is 
giving the Church strong, able leadership and is, we believe, 
utilizing the services of missionaries in a time of pronounced growth 
for the Church. 

On the third, or non-co-operating, group we cannot generalize 
with any certainty. Among them all kinds of types are represented. 
One of the most conspicuous phenomena of the post-war period has 
been the stream of missionaries of churches which have not hitherto 
had work in Japan. Some are older churches of the Lutheran and 
Baptist families, others are of the newer ranks. There are also 
numerous persons, each with a single supporting church, or with 
none. 

Organizations such as the National Evangelical Association of 
the U.S.A., the Youth for Christ, the Intervarsity Movement, 
Moral Re-armament and others are very active. It is estimated that 
the total of such missionaries would be more than three hundred; 
possibly thirty-five to forty per cent of all Protestant missionaries 
in Japan. As yet these are chiefly engaged in foreign missionary 
activities—mass propaganda through bok eaker, radio, tract 
distribution and street preaching. The stage of andion and develop- 
ing a church is still ahead; though not too far ahead, since in May 
1951 a Japan Evangelical Alliance was founded which in form at 

1 See Bishop Yashiro’s article later in this issue of the Review. 
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least duplicated the functions and structure of the National Christian 
Council. If this trend continues in coming years the total complexion 
of the Japanese Protestant movement may undergo a radical change. 
The common denominator of all these groups is evangelism. Their 
first concern is the conversion of non-Christians. Even the Church 
is viewed as instrumental and not as a primary concern. They are 
not in a hurry to go on to the founding of churches, though they 
know that these will eventually come about. The target for their 
evangelism is the ordinary man, wherever he may be found, in city 
or countryside. 

Some of the persons in these groups are definitely hostile to the 
‘old-line’ missionaries and churches, virtually all hesitate to co-operate 
and feel that their emphasis must be the correction of the failures 
of the older groups. Perhaps they are right. Perhaps this is the real 
‘grass-roots’ Christian transplanting that is to reach the common 

ple in large numbers and blossom into a church that is truly 
indigenous while also passionately evangelistic. In the hope that this 
may be so we can give our blessing to them, even though they may 
withhold theirs from us. 


V. THE JAPANESE CHURCHES AND THEIR MISSIONARY 
OBLIGATION 


We have seen that there are various types of Japanese church 
bodies with varying emphases. But we shall attempt some generaliza- 
tion. The missionary obligation is a term that requires definition. 
If it means the urge to engage in a foreign mission, we must recognize 
that this is a phase of the world task into which the Japanese Church 
has but slightly entered. Before the war there were missions overseas 
addressed to Japanese colonists, as in Brazil and Peru. With Japan’s 
political expansion, too, the Church undertook missions to go with 
the flag into the Marianna and Caroline Islands. On the miainland, 
Manchurian expansion was matched by Christian church extension, 
and later the same was true of North China and the Yang-tse valley 
regions. Beyond that there has been no organized missionary 
movement overseas. 

But if by missionary obligation is meant a concern for the salvation 
of one’s own nation and the conversion of non-Christians, then that 
has always been felt by the Japanese Church. 

If we have spoken of the meagreness of the programme of the 
local church it has not been with the intention of censure, but by 
way of recognizing the limitations of present resources and strength. 
We fully recognize that going on all the time is a steady activity 
aimed at commending the Christian Faith to others. This is main- 
tained both by the pastors and also by numberless laymen and 
women in the pursuit of their ordinary daily duties. We constantly 
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come upon the most touching incidents of sacrificial and devoted 
evangelistic efforts undertaken in unofficial ways. 

Officially, too, the Church aims always at maintaining aggressive 
evangelistic movements; and though in this post-war period it 
seems to need ‘pump-priming’ help from abroad for such purposes, 
it welcomes this assistance and enthusiastically mobilizes its own 
organization to carry the project out. Several conspicuous examples 
of this method occurred durin 1951. There was the Lacour Musical 
Evangelistic Campaign, which elicited extraordinary appreciation 
and wide results. The Stanley Jones campaign was most effectively 
set up and administered over a period of ~ months, with the 
participation of city committees all over Japan. Dr Harold McConnell, 
with his seminars and demonstrations of lay visitation evangelism, 
was eagerly welcomed, and the programme set in action in key 
churches over the country. Miss Irma Highbaugh brought new 
insights and experience in the field of home and family life, and this 
Soahens taken up at different centres by the churches. Four travelling 
evangelists in the Kyodan are continually at work. One of them, 
Dr William Axling, reports astonishingly large results and still 
larger opportunities. Dr Toyohiko Kagawa is always at it with his 

eat public lecture meetings. In all these ways there must have 
Soon brought to some kind of decision persons numbering at least 
50,000, ich amounts to one-fourth of the entire Protestant 
membership. Adequate follow-up, nurture and systematic admission 
into the Church still remains a largely unsolved problem. But the 
reality of missionary-evangelistic awareness in the Church cannot 
be in doubt. 

Bible production is vigorously carried on, three and a half 
million portions having been distributed during 1951. Youth work, 
too, and Christian literature, and instruction through the Sunday- 
schools under the auspices of the newly constituted Japan Council of 
Christian Education, and especially the rapidly expanding activities 
of Avaco (the Department of Audio-Visual Aid of the N.C.C.)—all 
these attest to a Christian movement that is alive to its missionary 
responsibility. It must be noted that in each of these areas of activi 
there is a missionary representing the concern of a sending churc 
and sparking into action the potentialities of the Japanese church. 
But in no instance is the work other than one of mutual partnership. 
And at every level except at the central office the work is predomin- 
antly Japanese church-centred and church-led. 

ore than passing comment should be made regarding the 
schools within the Japanese Christian movement. We find no mention 
of them in the suggested areas of discussion for the enlarged meeting 
of the International Missionary Council. But, in Japan at least, they 
are regarded as of immense importance. In one sense the schools 


form a large part of the Church, and in another they are co-ordinate 
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with it as an evangelizing agency and as parts of the Christian 
community. During the years, one of all accessions to the Church 
have come through the Christian schools. As we have seen, in the 
early post-war period almost all the Protestant missionaries in Japan 
were associa with schools. Even to-day, of the missionaries 
related to the Kyodan far more than half are serving in them. There 
is no wide between schools and churches such as is reported 
from some Folds: nor does one dominate the other in the Christian 
movement. In a reading, educated nation, Christian evangelism 
pre-supposes a well-educated ministry and laity, and this requires 
institutions of learning under Christian auspices. These campuses 
and dormitories and chapels and even classrooms are the nurture 
centres for Christian evangelism and Christian growth. 

Christian social work has suffered badly from the war years and 
has been the last to recover. Even now it is far below its pre-war 
level. Some ways must be found to bring new life to the many 
living centres of Christian compassion and of social reconstruction 
= have been so integral a part of the Japanese Christian movement 
until now. 


VI. Tue JAPANESE CHURCH AND THE OECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


Japanese Christians have always been conscious of their share in 
the world-wide fellowship of the Church. They were well repre- 
sented at Edinburgh, Jerusalem and Tambaram. They welcomed 
the Mott meetings of <4 oe quickly moved from the Continuation 
Committee phase into that of the National Christian Council in 
1923-24, since when they have been loyal constituents of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 

There have been angles in this relationship which have possibly 
not always been seen from the West. The handicap of having world 
conferences in which English is taken for ted as the pale of 
speech is a real one. And it is especially real for persons from 
countries which are steering their own way through the modern 
revolution and are not in tutelage to English-speaking nations. The 
Japanese Christian movement has no class within it of persons who 
stand apart because they have been trained abroad, or of those who 
speak English fluently through association with missionaries from 
early years. So, never in all the world conferences do we remember 
any of the — delegation making any outstanding contribution to 
discussion in large groups or even to platform oratory. Yet they have 


all along been representing a Christian constituency perhaps among 
the most mature of any of the ‘receiving’, ‘younger church’ countries. 

Furthermore, the Japanese are by training, and many of them by 
temperament, reticent and saan. 


They are often sensitive, too, 
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and dis to silence rather than controversy if things are not going 
right. So world conferences are not their best field for action. Sen 
at Jerusalem in 1928 and certainly at Tambaram in 1938, they felt 
the sense of world censure and even of condemnation which was 

lain to all. Now the atmosphere is different and there are fewer 
international complications, at least with those countries which can 
be expected to be associated in the oecumenical movement. We 
think that henceforth the Japan churches will be able to play a more 
formative réle than in the past. 

It should be noted that they welcome mutual recognition and 
inter-action between the International Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches. They appreciate the truly world-wide 
emphasis of the one and the unconditional inter-church mutuality of 
the other, and would gladly see the two organizations unified in an 
organism which would embody both principles in the Christian 
world of to-day. In the meantime find congenial relationshi 
in both. Just as Japan as a nation stands, in her outlook, between ie 
nations of Asia and those of western Europe and North America, so 
the Christian movement in —_ is midway between the position 
of an older and a younger church, participating in some of the 
features of each. Thus, this church may well form a bridge between 
the older missionary-church cdaiendites and the newer pattern 
of mutually respected churches disparate in size and strength, but 
equal in spiritual gifts and in the quality of their members. 

The Japanese Christian movement has, we believe, much to 
receive from the oecumenical movement of our day, and also much 
to give. 

CHARLES IGLEHART 











THE CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH 
IN THAILAND TO-DAY 


By HORACE W. RYBURN 


a is a country of some eighteen million people, with 
an area approximately that of France. It is the geographical 
heart of South-east Asia and the world’s most impressive bastion 
of the Buddhist faith. 
The political scene colours the life and work of the Christian 
community. Until 1932 Thailand, which was then known as Siam, 


was an absolute monarchy, one of the last remaining in the modern} i 


world. In that year a bloodless revolution was achieved in which 
the King granted the country a constitution and Thailand moved 
into the era of democracy in political affairs. The revolution of 1932 
was effected by a group of young men, mostly in the armed forces, 
who had been trained in Europe and America, and who had become 
convinced that further progress in the political and social spheres 
could be achieved only by a change of government limiting the power 
of the Sovereign and conferring upon the people those democratic 
rights which are inherently theirs. 

Universal — was granted for all Thai above the age of 
eighteen, although the country, by present government statistics, is 
seventy per cent illiterate. This situation itself poses clearly one of 
the most acute of modern political problems. 

Through the years there have been a number of coups d'état, 
bringing in their train, at times, new constitutions. The latest coup, 
carried out at the end of 1951, revoked the then established con- 
stitution and restored the 1932 constitution with certain amend- 
ments. The Pacific war inevitably affected the political evolution 
of Thailand; and the post-war years have brought in their wake a 
succession of onerous political problems that are shaping the life 
of the nation to-day. 

During many of the past twenty years the King has not been 
resident in Thailand. This is an important fact, for the people‘ hold 
the monarch in the highest reverence. He is the symbol of stability 
and continuity in national life. Inevitably his absence has created 
a sense of insecurity and impermanence in the political field. A 
regency was in power for a number of years before the war and 
during the conflict. At the end of the war, the young King returned 
from Switzerland only to die a few months later in strange and 
tragic circumstances on which there is still no final verdict. The 


present King, who came home for. the cremation of his predecessor 
2 
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and his own coronation and marriage, took up his state duties in 
Bangkok late in 1951. He was educated in, Switzerland and has spent 
the ter part of his youth in Europe and in the United States. 

Phere is a wm | and genuine longing on the part of the people 
to achieve political stability, and there is an awareness of the fact 
that democracy is the way of the future. But democracy appears 
difficult to achieve and there are some who feel that an interim 
strong-arm Government would be better for the country than the 
loose ineffectuality of a democratic structure that rests on a founda- 
tion of largely illiterate masses. ‘ 

The coup d’état of late 1951 was the result of a combination of 
Army, Police and Air personnel assuming control of the Govern- 
ment. The Navy was excluded. In this sense, the coup may be 
interpreted as an internal disturbance, resulting from intrigue 
inside the Government itself. Since, however, the change of adminis- 
tration was forced by a military group, it may be interpreted as an 
effort to _— the country against possible foreign invasion, 
Communist infiltration and the insidious effects of careless adminis- 
tration. The new party that came to power at the end of 1951 
dissolved the National Assembly and later secured Royal sanction 
for the act. Elections were held for a new National Assembly on 
March 1, 1952. During the interim the Assembly consisted of 
appointed members designated by the Provisional Executive 

mmittee of the coup party. 

Fear of Communist infiltration, the threat of general war in 
the East, corruption in high circles and the evil of opium-smuggling 
have contributed more than all else to the unsettled conditions that 
brought on the recent coup. It presages, also, an intensification of the 
nationalistic spirit. 

There are at least three million Chinese in Thailand. A few 
authorities would put the figure nearer five million. Some of these 
Chinese are Thai nationals. Many more are aliens. ey; : constitute 
a serious problem. They are increasingly nationalistic. They regard 
their own language and culture as superior to the language and 
culture of the - to which they have come and in which they are 
achieving greater prosperity than they ever enjoyed at home. The 
Chinese need to take up the burden of responsible social action in 
the land that nourishes them and to give up the claim that this 
country owes them protection while they, in turn, owe this country 
nothing. The situation is further aggravated by the present situation 
in China. Many Chinese do not know whether to succumb to Chinese 
Communist propaganda or to declare themselves hostile to the 
Peking régime. It is a difficult choice for them. If all Asia goes 
Communist, they will be trapped if they have supported anti- 
Communist movements. They choose, at the moment, many of 
them, at least, to remain quietly neutral. This very neutrality gives 

19 
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rise to concern in government circles in this country. At any moment 
the large Chinese community could become a serious threat to the 
country’s integrity. The present Government in Bangkok does not 
regard strong support of either Chinese régime as serving the 
national interest. 

It should be pointed out that the question of education is vexing. 
The Thai Government, on the basis of treaties made at the end of 
the war when China was a victorious nation, conceded the right 
of the Chinese to operate schools through the first four years in the 
medium of the Chinese language. While such schools are | 
it is only fair to say that they are not popular with the Thai. 
should aliens perpetuate instruction in their own language? Should 
they not educate themselves in the language of the country which 
has given them a haven? The Chinese continue to agitate for schools} p 
in the medium of Chinese above the fourth year, but permission 
for such schools has not been granted. When a student finishes the 
first four years in a Chinese school he finds it difficult to enter a 


Thai school because he has not been trained in the same curriculum} aff 


used in the Thai schools, and also because the Thai schools are 
already largely filled. The result of this circumstance is that wealthy 
Chinese, who form a minority, send their children, if possible, to 
Hong-kong, England or the United States. Others allow their children i 
to enrol in Chinese schools which are not recognized by the Govern- 
ment and many of which are banned because of illegal activities. 
Some of these schools are undoubtedly Communist, and are able 
to remain open only because pressure, in devious ways, is put upon 


The Presbyterian mission and the Church of Christ in Thailand 
2 two Chinese schools. These schools are fully accredited by 
Government, meet all curriculum requirements for the Thai 
language and are examples of law-abiding Chinese schools. 7 
are the exception. But the problem still remains: what to do wi 
the Chinese students who have finished these four years. The other 
schools are already crowded to capacity. 

The Chinese constitute the great middle class. They are the 
traders in every city and market town. They mill the rice. They 
import and export. They are in banking and exchange. They are 
heavy investors in the timber, rubber and tin industries. In a ‘large 
measure the economic life of the country is in their hands. 

Thailand is a full and active member of the United Nations. 
She has 
she was the 
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willing to contribute to it in a practical way. The Government does 
not recognize the Peking régime. The Chinese Nationalist Legation 
ill operates in Bangkok. 
While it is true that Thailand has followed the U.S. lead in 
her policy toward Indo-China, this is never to be interpreted as 


ng.j Thai support of colonialism in that country. The Thai people 


sympathize with their neighbours in Indo-China, and their present 
policy is based squarely on the conviction that a Communist régime 
in Indo-China would retard genuine national development because 


Communist — would _ ably be moulded by a foreign Power, 
and not by the people of Indo-China. 


The United States has inaugurated an extensive programme of 
technical aid and military advice in Thailand. In general this 
e has been well received. The technical-aid programme 
is set up to co-operate with the various U.N. agencies, such as Who, 
Unicef, Fao, Ecafe and Unesco. There are criticisms from certain 
groups that the U.S. is gaining too much influence in internal 
affairs and some liberals feel that U.S. aid is, in fact, buttressing a 
régime that would fall if this aid were withdrawn. In the eyes of 
these liberals, therefore, the U.S. is abetting a reactionary group. 
This criticism is probably too severe. The U.S. evidently is attempt- 
ing to put the country on its feet economically, to strengthen its 
resources for social development, and to raise the standard of living 
to such a point that Communist ee en will be unable to win 
the masses. It would be fair to say that U.S., so far as an observer 
can see, takes the position that internal political arrangements are 
not the business of the U.S., but of the people of the country, and 
that the U.S. must work through the Government in power. Even 
so, the U.S. is rendering splendid service in encouraging democratic 
i} processes. In that sense it is not backing a reactionary régime. 

The problem of democracy, we repeat, in a largely illiterate 
society is the most vexing political question in Thailand to-day. 

This brin > question of Dr Frank Laubach and his 
contribution. -Dr Laubach was in Thailand early in 1949 for ten 
weeks. It was his first and only visit to this country. He did a 
tremendous piece of work. ‘The Government supported his campai 
magnificently. There were two demonstration centres, one in 
Bangkok, on the outskirts of the city, and the other in central 
Thailand, at Korat. 

The difficulty arose after Dr Laubach left the country. The 
Government, for various reasons, did not any on a vigorous 
campaign, the Christian forces were handicapped by lack of trained 
personnel and the campaign lagged seriously. 

Recently in Bangkok, at the Unesco regional conference, where 
I served as an observer for the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, I conferred with Mr John Bowers on this 
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matter. Unfortunately, I found him somewhat out of sympathy with 
the Laubach programme. The fact remains, however, that the basic 


inspiration for genuine literacy work in this country has come} j 


from Dr Laubach’s contribution. We regret that the inspiration 
has died without anything keene having been accomplished. 
A small amount of work is still being done by the Church of Christ 
and the Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Economically, Thailand is in health. Since 1946 she has 
exported each year more than a million long tons of rice, in addition 
to ing all her own needs. Most of this goes to Malaya, Ceylon, 
Japan and to the armed forces in Korea. Thailand is the only nation 
in South-east Asia in such a favoured position. Both Indo-China 
and Burma normally have rice surpluses, but since the war these 
countries have not been able to provide rice for export because of 
the confused internal conditions. Malaya is traditionally a deficit 
food area. 

Lumber, tin and rubber provide foreign exchange, although tin 
and rubber are not so important in Thailand as they are in Malaya. 
Resins and wolfram also figure in foreign trade. Because of the 
armament programme in the West, the export trade is booming, 

rices are high and rising and the general picture is one of prosperity. 

-It is perhaps a false prosperity. There is little unemployment because 
of the boom and the drain of young men into the armed services. 

The railroads have been re-conditioned since the war. New 
rolling-stock has come from Japan. Rights-of-way have been repaired 
and new machinery and eoyene provided. The system is now 
operating efficiently. Certain U.N. experts are advising the Govern- 
ment on transportation problems. The highways are in better 
condition than before the war. There is not, however, any national 
system of highways. One cannot travel by road, say, from the 
Malayan border to Bangkok, or from Bangkok to Chiengmai 
Air transportation has undergone extensive development. Every 
important centre in the country is now linked with the capital by 

air service, and the national airways operate services to Hong- 
> Saigon, Singapore, Penang, Rangoon and Calcutta. 

"Schoo are crowded. Before the war I never knew a school 
that could not receive a few additional gem if they applied. It s 
now impossible for thousands of pupils to get into any 
Private as well as ernment schools are filled to capacity. 
The result is a lowering of standards. Nothing can be done about 
this problem until the Government spends more money on school 
facilities and pays better salaries to teachers. There is criticism in the 
press from time to time that far too much is spent on military needs 
and not enough on education. The Government’s position is that 
the military question is a matter of the nation’s existence at the 

moment and that education can wait. 
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The Presbyterian mission has asked permission of the Govern- 
ment to open a university. No education above the preparatory level 
is given in Thailand under Christian auspices. This fact explains 
the paucity of adequate leadership, but the lack of any Christian 
university is due to the Government’s policy and not to the Presby- 
terian mission. The Government has consistently refused to allow 
any education above the preparatory level to be undertaken by any 
private agency. It is reported that there is an Order in Council 
stating t all education above the preparatory level must be 
government education. 

What is the reason for this situation, so frustrating to the 
Christian community? At times it is reported that the Government 
cannot permit the Presbyterian mission to establish a university 
because it would then be impossible to curb the demands of the 
Chinese for further education in the Chinese language. This - 
ment, however, lacks cogency, although it is undoubtedly true that 
Chinese pressure would increase if the Presbyterians were allowed 
to open a university. Any university operated by the Presbyterians 
would not be a foreign university, operated in a foreign language 
and receiving aliens as students. It would be a Thai university, 


+] operating in the Thai language and receiving Thai nationals as 


students. Some observers feel that the basic objection of the Govern- 
ment stems from the fact that many influential Thai are convinced 
that education is the concern solely of the State and that private 
institutions do not have the right to enter this domain. Certainly 
some of this —— hy of education and the State has permeated 
the official life of Thailand, but private schools now operating 
have the cordial support of the vernment and even receive 
government subsidies for teachers’ salaries. 

It has been suggested that any university established by the 
Presbyterians should be contro’ entirely by a Thai board of 
trustees and that such a provision would merit government approval 
of the project. The Presbyterians are willing to place such an institu- 
tion under an all-Thai of trustees, but the question arises 
concerning the private and in dent character of such a board. 
There is as yet no assurance that such a board would be legally 

ized if it were res: ible alone to the Church of Christ in 

d; and the Presbyterians feel that they cannot enter into 
4 university project unless they are assured that it will be private 
and that it will be Christian. 

The Church of Christ and the Presbyterian mission have, there- 
fore, decided to establish a student hostel in Bangkok where Christian 
university students may live in a home on a co-operative basis. The 
plan envi more than a hostel. There will be facilities for informal 
classes in nglish, prayer fellowships, Bible study, science clubs, 
various hobbies, including photography, seminars on vital issues 
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of the day, glee clubs and related activities. In a word, the plan is to 
give this small group of Christian university students a richer content 
in the arts and sciences than they get at present. A concentrated 
effort will be made to give full attention to a study of history. If 
such a project succeeds, the Church of Christ in Thailand will, 
over the years, be supplied with a small group of clerical and lay 
leaders who will have the intellectual equipment to deal with their 
situation. This may be the more creative way to attack our problem 
in these post-war years. A university absorbs vast sums of money 
and numbers of trained personnel. It is usually the first target of 
the Communists. Many church leaders are convinced that the present 
lan will yield better results in the long run. The ground has already 
on broken for the project. 

There are two universities in Bangkok, both government institu- 
tions. One of them, Chulalongkorn University, majors on the general 
arts and sciences. There are some 2500 students enrolled. The 
other, the University of Moral and Political Sciences, majors on 
law and related subjects. There is a college of agriculture, two 
medical schools, a college of dentistry, a college of pharmacy and 
several teacher-training schools. All these are government institu- 
tions. Outside the city of Bangkok there is no education available 
above the preparatory level except in a few teacher-training 
schools. 

The Presbyterian mission is the only Protestant group in Thailand 
that sponsors elementary and secondary education, with the excep- 
tion of the Disciples of Christ mission (British), which operates 
three schools in Nakorn Pathom. All other Protestant societies 
confine their efforts to direct evangelistic work, with Bible training 
and a few medical clinics. 

* ‘The Roman Catholics have an extensive system of elemen 
and secondary schools. Mater Dei, their girls’ school in Bangkok, is 
held in high esteem throughout the country, although: the first 
school for girls was established by the Presbyterians and it is 
still perhaps the finest girls’ school in the country. The Roman 
Catholic boys’ school in Bangkok, puenrtes College, established 
fifty years ago by the Brothers of Saint Gabriel, has an enrolment 
of three thousand. It refuses government subsidies and charges 
tuition fees at least fifty per cent above the standard set by the 
Government for private institutions. Because of this policy the 

college is not popular with the Ministry of Education. Protestant 

Thai feel that the schools should support government policy unless 

matters of conscience are involved, and this is the determining 

factor at the Bangkok Christian College, established a hundred years 
ago by the Pasdbyteciene. This boys’ school does better work, in 
the opinion of many observers, than Assumption, although its 
enrolment totals only sixteen hundred. The institution has the 
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cordial support of the Government and is generally considered to 
be rendering sympathetic and valuable service to the nation. The 
school is definitely Christian, with Bible classes and daily chapel 
services, There are additional extra-curricular Christian activities. 
Private Christian schools are free to teach the Bible and to hold 
daily ~—— services so long as these activities are not compulsory 
and the chapel service is held outside curriculum hours. 

The Presbyterians were pioneers in medical work as well as in 
education. Modern vaccination against smallpox was introduced by 
the early missionaries, and from that beginning there grew the 
present Christian medical work, which commands the respect of the 
entire country. The largest hospital in the kingdom outside Bangkok 
is McCormick Hospital, Chiengmai. The present leper work of 
the American Leprosy Missions and the Presbyterians is almost 
the only work done in this country for lepers. It is one of the finest 
Christian medical projects in Asia. 

Unfortunately, the Protestant community has done practically 
nothing for the blind, the deaf, the dumb and other handicapped 
people. There is only one institution for the blind in the entire 
ee. It was founded in 1939 by a private individual who yo ope 
to the Presbyterians for help. At the time, the Presbyterians felt they 
could do nothing. The school got under way with private support 
in Bangkok. The Government has given a large area of land, as well 
as some funds, and the work is under the control of a foundation 
in Thailand. Three Roman Catholic nuns teach in the school and 
the Presbyterians make a missionary available two hours per week 
for work in music. 

I regard this lost opportunity as one of the most serious lapses 
of Protestant witness. The work is now on a firm basis. It could 
have been a powerful force concentrating public attention on the 
healing and redeeming power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
same public support for the cause would undoubtedly have been 
ong to the project if it had been undertaken by the Protestants. 

of the keenest challenges to the Protestant movement to-day is 
the need for work among other handicapped groups—the arene 
the deaf and the dumb. 

It is also a source of regret that the Presbyterians have not been 
able to set up any vocational education in the country, a sorely 
needed undertaking. The Salesian Brothers have established a 
Roman Catholic vocational school in Bangkok, where a fine con- 
tribution is being made in training boys as carpenters, electricians, 
craftsmen, plumbers and other skilled labourers. 

Perhaps the most significant work initiated by the Protestants 
since the war is the co-operative farm in Chiengrai province sponsored 
ing Church of Christ in Thailand and the roe 0x mission. 

is is an effort to give a concrete answer to the challenge of 
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Communism as it confronts the rural people. The farm began as a 
homesteading project, with the full approval and co-operation of 
the Government. Sixty Christian families were chosen, all of whom 
had been tenants. Each family staked out his allotted area and 
laid claim to it. Trees were felled by hand labour and the jungle was 
reduced to a semblance of order after a year of unremitting toil 
and stretches of hunger. A church and a school were built, with 
woven bamboo walls and thatch roof. The floors were dirt. The 
project is now in its third year, at the end of which the Government 
will grant title to the claims of those who have stayed on the land 
three years. The co-operative element enters at the point of economic 
exploitation of the land. No farmer can ever hope, personally, to 
own adequate machinery to enable him to farm scientifically. His 
holdings are too small to justify the investment, and in any event 
he will never accumulate the required capital. The standard of living 
is too low. On the other hand, the land area which a family can 
cultivate with a hand-plough and a water-buffalo is definitely limited. 
With machinery, a larger area can be cultivated, bginging in the 
margin that will increase income per family. The Presbyterian 
mission, therefore, has invested in basic machinery for the project. 
As soon as the entire area is in production, the members of the 
co-operative will pay back a percentage of profit each year into the 
central fund, to amortize the cost of the machinery. The purpose is 
not primarily to recoup the money. It is to prove to the farmers that 
the project is economically sound. 

Government limits the amount of land any one family 
can claim to thirty acres, thus eliminating the spectre of certain 
individuals acquiring vast holdings. An owner has the right to sell, 
but only to the co-operative. A distinguishing feature of Thailand is 
that there is no pressure on the land. Large areas still remain un- 
developed. This makes the problem here more compassable than it 
is in India and China. ; 

What immediate demands confront the Church in Thailand? 

The primary obligation is to approach the theological task with 
radical seriousness. The Christian community is small. That, in 
itself, is not serious. It is still true that as much progress, if not more, 
has been made in this, as in any other, Buddhist country. There 
are more Christians in Burma than in Thailand, but there are more 
Christians in Thailand converted from Buddhism than there are in 
Burma. The vast gains in Burma have been among the tribes. The 
Church in Thailand needs to ask itself: Why does the Gospel seem 
so irrelevant in a Buddhist culture? Why has the Gospel failed 
signally to challenge the bases of Buddhist faith? As an experienced 
missionary, I can give many apparent mm Hy eg for this situation. 
The basic problem still remains untouched. It is the understanding 
of the ical task. 
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I do not mean that we are to concentrate on a limited, bizarre, 
Biblical literalism. That approach in certain Protestant circles is 
sterile. It appears to be creative because it often gathers adherents 
from those who long ago professed their faith in Jesus Christ and 
who have since felt the fire dying in their hearts. This approach 
is not challenging the thought and action of the people. It cannot. 
It substitutes wooden orthodoxy for personal faith, and attempts 


,to imprison Jesus Christ in the tomb of presumptuous dogma. 


But Protestantism has to do with the Living Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Word of God, the King of the Nations, the Lord of the Universe , 
and the Head of the Church. 

A new and dynamic approach to the Bible must be made. The 
Word of God must become personal, majestic, sovereign. This 
means, inescapably, total commitment of the person to the concrete 
obedience of Jesus Christ. The reality of the Church of Jesus 
Christ as the fellowship of all who obey Him as Lord and 
Saviour must be made = At a time when Christian fellowship 
within Christ’s Church is sapendes of us, in order that the world 
may know God’s power to hold us together, there is in Thailand far 
too sectarian a view of the Church. The scandal is that some groups 
in the Protestant camp dogmatize their sectarian position. This is 
the gat heresy of our times. Jesus Christ is calling His people 
together. 

The McGilvary Theological Seminary at Chiengmai, operated 
by the Church of Christ in Thailand and the Presbyterian mission, 
has only one full-time missionary on its staff and one full-time 
national. Other nationals and missionaries serve part-time. Students 
are admitted to the advanced course after the completion of high 
school, but admission to the lower course may be granted to 
candidates with only a few years of education. It is essential to have 
more missionary personnel for theological work and it is equally 
imperative to secure a corps of Thai who know the range of present- 
day theological thought. The problem is complex. Thai must be 
trained abroad, and the rank and file of Christians here must be 
made aware of the life-and-death nature of the theological task. 
The present advanced course covers four years. 

e inadequate grasp of the theological problem explains the 
inadequate approach to the evangelistic opportunity. Thailand is 
— to the presentation of the Gospel. Missionaries are welcome. 

istians are respected. The people are drifting aimlessly. Buddhism 
cannot answer the ultimate questions. It cannot answer the pressing 
questions of personal and national destiny. It cannot give power to 
live triumphantly in the present situation and victoriously over it. 
It promises a way of escape. That is all. The escape is actually a 
flight from social responsibility; and such flight increases, rather 
than decreases, the evils that vitiate the present scene. 
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Communism is a faith. It is dynamic, positive. Buddhism is a 
way of denial, based on a sophisticated and deadly cynical meta- 
physic. Inevitably, something tremendous is going to occur. In 
these times it is not possible for people to live without faith in 
something or someone. 

The kind of Christian evangelism that substitutes parrot-like 
shibboleths—and there is much of that to-day—for vital affirmation 
inside the situation must fail. Basically, it provides exactly what 
Buddhism offers—a way of escape from dangerous, committed 
action. Challenging evangelism must be the outgrowth of a new 
theology, a theology that obeys the Living Lord, lives by His con- 
temporaneous Word and seeks absolutely no security whatever 
except in faith. Buddhism will never be challenged by comparing 
Christian and Buddhist virtues and ethics. Neither will it be 
challenged by sectarian dogmatism. The only Challenger is Jesus 
Christ Himself. 

As a part of the theological task, it becomes our duty to interpret 
the significance of church history. The reality of the Church in the 
world, through the centuries, meeting and transforming cultures, 
surviving dire persecutions and irresistibly extending the reign of 
Jesus Christ in human hearts, must become the warp and woof 
of the Christian fabric in this ewe § 

An equally insistent task, indeed an integral part of our theo- 
logical-evangelistic task, is the particular challenge to win and 
nurture young people. This demand upon us cannot be understood 
in the sense in which a western church looks upon its obligation to 
youth. The traditional pattern in this country is one of submission 
to authority in the home. The parents and older members of the 
family group are vested with unquestioned authority merely because 
they are older. This reverence for age as such has some value. At 
a time of confusion it serves to hold the family and society at large 
stable. It acts as a brake on ill-conceived and rash decisions. On 
the other hand, the tradition just as often stifles creative and 
independent thought, gives rise to bitter resentments and even 
hatreds that smoulder in cruelly frustrated hearts and produces 
the shocking phenomenon of numbers of student suicides in univer- 
sity circles. This tragic loss is most often caused by a combination 
of parental insistence that the student prepare for the vocation 
ordained by the parent and by the rigid academic code which ruth- 
lessly weeds out those who cannot fit into the standard pattern. 
Almost nothing is done in the realm of personal and vocational 
counselling. Hardly any effort is made to understand the potenti- 
alities, dreams a deepest yearnings of the young student as a 
person, a unique individual. The result of this lack of sensitivity 


on the part of parents and authorities is the loss to the nation of 
incalculable human resources. 
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What does the Church offer these desperate young ple? 
Many of them are idealists. In their state of moral defeat and —— 
tion they are easy prey for the vigorous programme of action pro- 
posed by the Communists. The deep tragedy lies not in the fact 
that these young people are frustrated because they have joined 
the battle and lost. The tragedy is that a moribund tradition of 
authority has defeated them before they engage in the struggle. 

The Church of Christ and the Presbyterian mission have in- 
augurated a pagans of work camps for young people, against 
the opposition of many older Christians. These camps provide an 
opportunity for the young people to work together, play together, 
worship together and share their longings with sympathetic and 
wise counsellors. The first international \Christian work camp in 
this country was held in 1951 at the Chiengrai farm. There were 
Japanese, Filipino, Malayan, Burmese and Thai young people 

resent. They laid the foundations of a rice granary, mixed cement 
“ hand, fed pigs, cleared jungle and threw up by their own labour 
an earth embankment to control water. One of the group, a Burmese 
medical student, delivered a baby with the help of a Malayan nurse. 

This experience gave many Thai young people a spiritual release 
from an almost unbearable tension. It pointed the way towards a 
life pattern that could be free, creative, satisfying. The old taboos 
against manual labour were shattered in the fellowship of common 
toil. Missionaries and Asian university students found in a common 
life of work and worship the answer to the question: How can we 
serve our fellow-men and fulfil our personal spiritual destiny? 

The plan caught fire in the hearts of the young people. This 
year there will be at least three such work camps, although none 
of them will be international. And what is significant is that each 
camp is a project related to some local church. 

dusiows Bible study and prayer in small groups are beginning 
to take hold. The Presbyterians have only one missionary par- 
ticularly trained for and assigned to this task. The immediate need 
is for additional missionaries who know how to work with young 
people, who have themselves a vital and radiant Christian experience 
to share and whose wisdom is deep enough to sense that God’s way 
with a young man or woman may often be different from our ways. 

No Christian programme of action for young people can hope to 
achieve its purpose unless it immerses itself wholly in a spiritual 
fellowship. ‘The reason lies in the fact that the Communists promise 
the young people an immediate answer. By a programme of im- 
mediate revolution the good life can be shared with the exploited 
masses and the bastions of injustice and exploitation can be vic- 
toriously stormed. And why not? The poverty and injustice and 
exploitation are real. It is right to fight evil. ‘The Communist way 
is a way of hope. It is morally justifiable. 
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The Christian way is the way of suffering, the way of love. It 
is the way of God’s inexhaustible patience. This way does not make 
sense to youth in Asia. The Christian way, therefore, must inevitably 
fail to win these young idealists unless there is created a spiritual 
fellowship among youth that is deep and satisfying. That is to say, 
a programme of Christian action alone will not suffice. Communist 
action has greater allure. 

There must emerge a rich and vital fellowship of prayer and of 
all Christian experience. Out of the seeking must come the stirring 
of the deeps of personality. Life must be broken up and youth must 
ase to a Master in a total surrender that claims uncompromising 
oyalty to Jesus Christ. 

Nothing will stop the Communist tide except a passion for 
Jesus Christ. And this spiritual passion alone is able to hold young 
people in the Christian programme of social action. The programme 
without Christ must capitulate to Communism. The programme 
with Christ will give youth the opportunity to combat naked evil 
and to endure in triumphant faith while God mysteriously and 
patiently works out His purpose. 

Let the Church herald the word that Christ shall triumph in 
history. And let the Church act on that faith. 

There is a resurgence of Buddhism in Thailand to-day. It is 
difficult to age sag its meaning adequately. There seems to be 
welling up in the soul of the people a vast yearning to find 
again their spiritual home. The advent of the West, with its 
democracy, commerce, education and technology, has shattered the 
old and comfortable traditions. War has thrown the people into a 
state of intellectual confusion and even of despair. There is deep, 
clamant, spiritual longing. The effort to revitalize Buddhism is 
essentially the quest of a people for its soul. 

But history is God’s history. Has a people been led to spiritual 
bankruptcy in order that we in our time might be used of God to 
fulfil the time by lifting up Jesus Christ, who is the supreme goal, 
the satisfying prize at the end of the human quest? If so, the Church 
must learn anew from Christ her Lord that the emptiness of despair 
is the door of opportunity; and that the challenge of Communism 
may yet bring the Church to her God-designed stature as the one 
mighty liberator of men. ‘ 

Buddhism is the pathway of denial. Christianity is the road of 
affirmation. The pats God Omnipotent reigneth. Therefore, go! 


Horace W. RyBuRN 
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THE CHURCH AND ITS MISSIONARY TASK 
IN CONGO 


By H. D. BROWN 


és New Church of Christ in Congo is a triumph of the Cross. 

Set against the background of less than one hundred years, the 
Church offers a living demonstration that Christ works in the hearts 
of men no matter how far they may have fallen in slavery to sin and 
to all the dark practices which result from it. Every mission station 
in the Congo to-day is able to mention with deep thankfulness the 
names of outstanding African men and women of faith and con- 
secration who are carrying a large share of the work of evangeliz- 
ing and instructing their fellow-men. The purpose of this paper is, 
however, to conduct a critical examination of the Church so that, 
understanding its weaknesses, we may realize more fully the task 
that lies before us. 

The daily existence of the Congolese has undergone drastic 
change since missions and Government entered the area in 1888. 
Then life was uncertain and people lived dangerously, and the 
ag tomy, | of the Gospel made a strong appeal to people always 
in fear. ‘To-day that has changed. Life is now comparatively com- 
fortable and follows a pattern of peaceful existence. The African is 
protected in many ways by a paternalistic Government. A minimum 
wage-scale protects the Lheame family allocations and housing 
allowances, compulsory by law, added to the basic wage-scale and 
= whether productive effort is given to the employer or not, 

elp to make to-morrow almost as certain as the to-day which is 
already ours. There is free medical service. In very recent years 
millions of francs are being spent by the Fonds du Bien-Etre Indigéne 
for hospitals, dispensaries, schools, social service projects. In some 
respects this benevolent paternalism is good, for it protects the African 
from unfair exploitation; but the very protection which it affords 
can lead to a materialistic satisfaction which makes hard and 
stony soil for the seeds of the Gospel. The Colonial Government 
its eye on some of the older colonies not only of Africa but 
elsewhere, and has been following their course with interest and 
profit. There is a commendable wish to avoid the social and political 
upheavals which have occurred in some other parts of the world 
as primitive societies have emerged from their past and have awakened 
to the es of this new age. Thus the new educational policy 
is helpful in reaching the African communities through the mission- 
ary agencies, Roman Catholic and Protestant, Training in arts and 
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crafts is encouraged, and for girls, courses in domestic activities, 
Trade unions have gained a footing, but these must be under 
European direction and control. Indeed independent groups of any 
kind are discouraged, if not prohibited, and this has a direct bearing 
on the indigenous nature of the Church. 

With ordered government replacing the law of the jungle, in 
a land where the climate reduces the necessities of shelter and cloth- 
ing to a minimum, life is comparatively easy and there are few 
extremes of poverty and vice such as are found in other parts of 
the world. There is a population shift of considerable importance 
towards the cities, so that the villages are being deprived of their 
ablest young men; and that, too, has an important outer on the 
vigour of the Church. 

Governmental paternalism, a careful screening of all who enter 
the colony from the outside and an active endeavour to anticipate 
the needs and ambitions of the African population have kept national- 
ism, Communism and other disturbing factors without the gates. 
The Church is thus not as yet striving with these disrupting forces, 
but has a clear field, with its greatest hindrance the ever rebellious 
heart of man and his inertia. 

With this brief glance at the social and political conditions as 
they exist to-day, we may consider the Church in the Congo in 
relation to its missionary task. If we understand the term ‘missionary’ 
to mean every activity in which the Gospel is preached and men 
are called to a life of repentance, faith and Christian action, then 
the Church in Congo is missionary to a certain degree. Most mission 
stations are the centres of areas, some of them very large, in which 
a few dozen up to several hundred little local churches have their 
existence. ile these local churches are under the oversight of a 
missionary sent from a foreign country, they are the continuous 
responsibility of African pastors, ‘teachers,’ or catechists, who owe 
an increasing measure of loyalty to their church and receive 
part or all of their salary from it. The major missions working in 
the Congo generally adopt the policy of throwing the support of 
the evangelistic aspect of the ministry directly on the native 
Church. This is not necessarily a case of each local entity having 
to support its own pastor, but it does mean that areas com- 
prising from ten to twenty or thirty local churches pool‘ their 
resources to support their ministry, doing this usually under the 

idance of the foreign missionary. Very few of these local groups 

o anything beyond supporting the pastoral workers, and 
nothing for education or medical service, though there are notable 
exceptions. Thus, while there is definitely a missionary activity 
in the Congo Church, it is confined to the borders of each station, 
and often within that station area, tribal divisions remaining te. 
It is extremely difficult to find African Christian workers - will 
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respond to a call for service in a field occupied by another station 
of their own mission and the few who do so rarely feel that it is a 
call to life service. Occasionally, under missionary guidance, money 
gifts are made to supply some need outside the local church area, 
as for instance, where the Christians of Vanga, of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, made a comparatively large contri- 
bution for Christian work in a needy section of the American Baptist 
mission in India. But there are few, if any, instances of sustained 
support, financially or otherwise, of work beyond the frontiers of the 
local church. 

The factors contributing to the failure of the Congo Church to 
be missionary are many. First we may cite the fact of an untrained 
ministry. Very few Congo pastors have had more than nine years’ 
schooling at the very most, and the great majority of them have had 
five years or less. This detracts not at all from their discipleship and 
devotion, but it seriously limits their horizons and effectiveness in 
sharing with the foreign missio in the missionary task. The 
lower Congo, between Léopoldville and the Atlantic Ocean, is 
occupied by missions predominantly of the wt a type, 
and yet few if any local church groups in this area have the right or 
even the wish to call a pastor entirely on their own res asibility, 
assuming his full support. In nearly every case, the pastor (designated 
‘teacher’, or catechist, and with ing functions and responsi ilities 
according to the mission body working in his area) is assigned to his 
post by a committee composed of Afficana and missionaries. Some 
of these men, by the very nature of their work, develop remarkably 
well and assume a t deal of responsibility and leadership, but 
the majority are Eecndait on the guidance and help of the 
missionary. 

Another factor preventing a fully missio vocation is the 
fact that the Church is not wholly indigenous. Too often those of 
us who are missionaries sense that many of the Congo Christians 
have the feeling that much of our Christian way of life is not for 
them a matter of inward compulsion and therefore of necessity, 
but a set of external and arbitrary rules fixed by the missionary. 
The breaking of them brings embarrassment and shame when one 
is caught but otherwise involves no serious principle, any more than 
would an irifraction of the football rules as long as one is not observed 
by the referee. Again, as has been pointed out earlier in this paper, 
independent groups and organizations being prohibited, the native 
Church, however far it may have developed, could not be in a 
position to place association with the mission on a voluntary 
and co-operative basis, and to this extent cannot be wholly indigenous. 
This theoretical situation apart, the Church is, in fact, far from 


ing wholly indigenous. Neglect of i itineration through 
vonp Soicony Sage sere pay epee ogee’ quickly reveal how 
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dependent it is on missionary guidance and help. Thus the native 
Church is a branch and sees ae of the sending Church in a 
foreign country and few local churches have outgrown the position 
that the benevolent group of friends in a foreign land who sent 
them missionaries, supplied buildings and equipment, will continue 
to bear the heavier burdens financially and in every other way. A 
swing-over from foreign support to local self-support in the limited 
area of evangelism alone arouses general opposition. On the other 
hand, when it has been rece 5 mye , leaps and bounds characterize 
the development of the church in question. 

The Congo Church is weak in oecumenical vision. Only the 
few, well-instructed African leaders realize anything at all of what 
is taking place in the Church as it exists all over the world. There is 
some interest in churches whose areas lie contiguously to one’s 
own, but beyond those there is almost complete ignorance. An 
attempt is now being made to overcome this limitation by holding 
regional conferences for African church groups. A little over a 
year ago one such conference was held in the north-eastern part 
of the Congo, and recently (December r951) one was held for the 
lower am Conferences like these will help to make the churches 
aware of the wider implications of the Church, but they also em- 
phasize the deep ignorance of the world mission of the Church and 
the circumscribed interests of African leaders, who must depend 
very largely on ee: guidance and leadership to keep such 
conferences at the level which they must attain if they are to serve 
their purpose. The Congo Church is weak not only in oecumenicity 
but in any comprehension of the world outside. People have hardly 
ever heard, on the one hand, of enlightened progress, socially, 
scientifically, industrially, or, on the other, of the appalling condi- 
tions existing in large areas of the world to-day. Lack of awareness 
of the world’s great needs, making it impossible to appreciate the 
resultant call for Christian service, contributes to the lack of the 
missionary witness in the Congo Church. 

Within its own area of existence failure to realize the place 
which the Church might occupy in the community results in a lack 
of aggressive witness, and places the Church in the position, too 
often, of being —- e we me which gives its members b 
certain amount of respectability without requiring anything much 
them. Along with this undeveloped einen of the function 
of the Church in a community, is also the failure to be instructed 
and to appreciate the organization of the Church itself—the manner 
of choosing or pera pastors, deacons, elders, and of the 

roper function of each. Behind this lies a general ignorance of the 
ptures. Thus there is a vicious circle—the ministry is poorly 
trained, the people are still less instructed, and so nothing can 
be done until some force from the outside can work effectively. 
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Conversions among the people of the Congo continue on a fairly 
encouraging scale, sometimes ing mass proportions. The causes 
of conversion are numerous, but it seldom comes about from a deep 
understanding of the Biblical teaching concerning man’s sin and 
God’s provision for his redemption. Preaching is more or less 
abel to the life of Christ and to portions of Old Testament 
history which are easily followed and provide good material for 
sermons. The level of tion of the average audience limits the 
reacher in this way, whether he is well-trained or not. A further 
indrence to a teaching ministry and an instructed membership 
lies in the prevalent custom of rotating preachers. In the early da 
of missionary activity this practice served a laudable purpose. T 
missionary felt that no one could reach the African heart better than 
a man of the people; and so, as soon as converts were received into 
church membership they were given a share in the preachin 
7 thus filling a double ie first that of testimony an 
then of evangelizing more effectively, as the missionary hoped, 
than could be done by the foreigner. The practice has continued 
in many areas. It results in disconnected preaching and the failure 
to appreciate the function of the pastor as preacher. Furthermore, 
while evangelism is emphasized and Christian fellowship is very 
real, this weakness results in the matter of obedience being over- 
looked through ignorance. 

Lay members of the Church receive instruction during their 
catechumen stage. This is everywhere practised in the Congo, the 
period of instruction usually being at least one year. Instruction is 
generally given once a week. Under the direction of the average, 
poorly trained African worker, these periods of instruction are not 
very profitable. Communions using a catechism will teach it, and it 


then mes a matter of rote memory to prepare for baptism and 
tion into the membership of urch. A candidate for 
baptism who has pre by memorizing a catechism is often 


thrown completely off the mark if a question is asked which is 
not couched im the exact words used in the catechism. Communions 
which do not use a catechism have done little or nothing in the 
preparation of teaching material for the systematic instruction of 
the catechumen. The result is too often instruction classes in which 
the teacher gives a lecture, the subject of which is chosen in a some- 
what gy tegen and where the audience give scant attention, 
feeling that their physical presence at the class fulfils the require- 
ments. Often as many as half the number of candidates who have 
completed their year and are presented to the Church for examina- 
tion are rejected by the examiners and told to continue attending the 
classes. they do pass an examination on the elementary truths 
of the Christian Faith and are received for baptism and church 
membership, no further instruction is ever given except that of the 
20 
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preaching service. The American Baptist mission, recognizing this 
weakness, attempted about a year ago to offer a ‘certificate of growth 
in Christian knowledge’ for the successful completion of a course of 
instruction, to be taken in several — with a seal given for the 
successful completion of each stage. It is too early to report on 
any measure of success in thus trying to reach the church members, 

Two years ago the schools of most of the Protestant missions 
in the colony conformed to government regulations and were 
subsidized. The government programme requires the teaching of 
religion and lays down the number of hours to be devoted to it. 
The a matter a _ left to the decision of —_ communion 
directing schools. opportunity presented thus for ’ 
solid instruction for the present and future membership the 
Church is a valuable one. There is a danger that it may be left 
in incapable hands, a danger all the greater since this one subject 
is not submitted to inspection in the same way as are all others. 
There is also a danger that the courses in religion may be too 
theoretical, not sufficiently Biblical and not applied directly to 
practical Christian living. As an example, we may note the lamentable 
state of giving in most churches, the frequent use of the word 
‘tithe’ in connexion with giving without any conception of the real 
implication of the word. The school course in religion affords an 
excellent opportunity to do something on this point through 
adequate instruction and then personal guidance in the matter of 


giving. - 
So far we have been examining the patent weakness of the 


Church in Congo in order to discover why it is not aggressively 
missionary. It is now time to consider the possible remedies, thou 
many of them suggest themselves as one considers the needs. 
rime importance is the development of a well-trained and respons- 
ible ministry. A start has been made in this direction at the Ecole 
de Pasteurs et d’Instituteurs at Kimpese, in the lower Congo, where 
British oe Swedish Evangelicals and American Baptists unite 
in a school for the training of pastors and teachers who will serve 
their missions. In 1949 a oy ay course was begun, a Kimpese 
diploma being the prerequisite for entrance. All the men recruited 
were in active service with their respective missions. It was dis- 
couraging to discover what a small number of men applied for 
admission. There were eight applications from the Swedish mission, 
one only from the British Ba tists and none at all from the American 


Baptists. The British and ican missions had good men who 
could have profited by the training, but there was an unwillingness 
on the either of a possible candidate to return to the discipline 
of study or a the cme to release as valuable Re we At the 
initial stages of planning the course was some of seminary 
standards as they exist in the sending countries, but when practical 
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decisions became necessary it was realized that the courses had to 
be planned for men who had had barely ten years of school- 
ing, which included their four years working for their first Kimpese 
diploma. When this class finishes its course at the end of 1952 the 
graduates will represent the best trained men as _ turned out by 
the Protestant missions. Their preparation will be considerably 
less than that of a seminary-trained man at home, but it will be 
sufficiently advanced to merit their ordination. This is a start in 
the right direction. The very small number of students coming 
from an area far wider than that of just the lower Congo raises 
some serious questions. With school-teachers working under govern- 
ment subsidies which account for from fifty to ninety per cent 
of their total salaries, the Christian ministry supported solely by the 
indigenous Church is by comparison unattractive. To be sure, 
the Christian ministry in any country is not a wealthy profession 
and those who enter it must have a very deep sense of call. That, 
then, is one thing for which the Church must work, namely, to 
present the ministry in terms of God’s call for a man’s life, 
regardless of the financial remuneration. The second goal towards 
which the Church must work is to make the ministry a profession 
which will be the intellectual equal of other professions now being 
followed by Africans, and the burden of this task must still fall on 
the missions. 

Mention has been made of the opportunity afforded, through 
courses in religion in the schools, to contribute to the serious 
instruction of the younger church members and catechumens. The 
school also provides an opportunity to reach the most promising 
young men of the Christian community and to offer them guidance 
which may open their hearts and minds to God’s purposes and to 
His ible desire to use them in the Christian ministry. 

trained and capable ministry is not sufficient to meet the 
present needs. There must also be instruction for the lay members 
of the Church. How this may be accomplished is perhaps obvious. 
The practice of rotating preachers will be partly or wholly abandoned, 
and pastors will then be able to plan their preaching along progres- 
sively instructional lines. Sunday-school teachers can be — 
week by week in classes held prior to the presentation of the esson 
on the forthcoming Sunday. Special instruction may be given by 
substituting a Bible-study hour, a church-membership study, or 
something similar, for one of the many general religious services 
held at which there is much preaching but all too often not very 
much either given or received. 

We have noted the lack of oecumenicity among the Con 
churches. The remedy must be to keep world n before the 
local church. Every noma must be made to help the local 
church feel and know that it is a part of a world-wide fellowship, 
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contributing thus to its strength and sharing also in its trials. The 
African is naturally warm-hearted and generous, and a wise presenta- 
tion of world needs will certainly awaken a response in the hearts 
of Christian people. Special observances lend themselves to this 
object. ‘Bible Sunday’, with an offering to be sent to the Bible 
Society responsible for the dissemination of the Scriptures in the 
particular area, is a t help in drawing attention to needs beyond 
one’s own borders. Participation in the World Day of Prayer for 
women and in the Universal Week of Prayer affords a helpful 
way of focusing attention on the world fellowship of Christians. 
The congregational type of church could be helped in the matter 
of oecumenicity by paying some attention to the liturgical calendar 
and seeing with the world-wide Church not only in the celebra- 
tion of such events as the Birth of Christ, Easter and Pentecost, but 
in some of the other days set apart in the church calendar for the 
calling to mind of saintly men or of notable events. 

Keeping world needs before the local church requires the 
printed page. There is a crying need to-day for literature. Boys and 
girls are going through six years of school and now the opportunity 
is Opening up for some to continue for still further years of study; 
yet when the school course is completed there is little to read except 
the old school texts which were studied in the courses. The missions 
realize the need, the problem is to find those who, having the ability 
to write, can give the time to it which this labour requires. Few 
Africans are yet able to supply the need, and most missionaries 
are already overburdened with work which leaves no spare time 
for literary work. Some attempts are being made to meet the need. 
L’Evangile en Afrique, published by the Congo Protestant Council, 
reaches a limited number of readers. Individual missions publish 
small papers for their Christian constituency. There is need here 
for some editor with journalistic experience, a sense of what will be 

pular and the ability to produce a paper that will be easy to read, 
coe plenty of pictures, give items of general news and articles of 
interest and usefulness, and keep it at a high Christian level. Whether 
such a paper could be sold at a price which the African could afford, 
but which would cover the cost of its production, is highly problem- 
atical, but if such a paper were nesaitia, missions might be wise to 
subsidize it. . 

When the Church is awakened to the needs of the community 

and then to world need beyond its own frontiers, the problem of 
iving ought to be well on the way to solution. The African will not 
likely to withhold his gifts when he is fully awakened to a need 
and to his own responsibilities and relation to it and to his 
Lord. But while this is true, many areas are in need of a re-emphasis 
of the part that giving plays in Christian witness and consecration. 
Financial independence in the business of the Church brings with 
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it such growth and maturity that it must be ever kept in mind by the 
sending agencies. With the Government now ready to subsidize 
educational work in the ‘bush’ schools which fulfil the requirements, 
it becomes ible for the Church to assume the burden of that 
rtion of the educational programme which is not underwritten 
the Government; and this is now taking place in some areas. 
ile many areas may claim thus to be self-supporting in evangelism 
and education, it does not therefore follow that the support is 
adequate. Indeed, it is almost everywhere true that the pastorate is 
so underpaid that few men receiving a pastor’s stipend can live 
without supplementing their income in other ways, and thus there 
remains a considerable hiatus between self-support which is 
adequate and that which is merely nominal. Beyond the local needs 
of ‘the Church there are calls for help which at present go largely 
unfilled. Local churches, by increasing their giving and widening 
their horizons and the measure of their godly concern for others, 
could bring valuable help. to weaker churches, either within the 
bounds of the local mission itself or beyond, in areas which are 
just being opened up to the Gospel ministry and witness. 

There is thus much still to be done before the Church in the 
Congo achieves adult stature. It is incumbent on the mission 
boards to help strengthen the growth of the Congo Church by send- 
ing missionaries whose training and convictions give them an 
adequate conception of the place and function of the Church and 
who will bring to the native ——— of evangelism, teaching 
and administration. These, under $ grace, may save it from a 
self-satisfied apathy and help to bring it to a living, missionary 
witness, revitalizing it so that its light will truly shine among men. 

H. D. Brown 








THE LUTHERAN MISSION IN 
NEW GUINEA TO-DAY 


By JOHN KUDER 


HIsTORICAL BACKGROUND 


[* order adequately to evaluate the present status of the work 

of the Lutheran Mission in New Guinea it is necessary to cast 
a brief glance at its origins. The first missionary to enter what is 
now the Trust Territory of New Guinea was the Rev. Dr John 
Flierl. He had been working among the aborigines in Australia, 
but when he learned of the acquisition of north-east New Guinea 
by the old German Empire, he immediately petitioned his home 
society at Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, to let him begin work in this 
virgin area to the north. After some delays it was possible for 
Flierl to go to New Guinea in 1886 and there he founded the first 
mission station on the mainland of what is now the Trust Territory, 
at Simbang, a few miles south of Finschhafen. A year later the 
Rhenish Missionary Society, with headquarters at Barmen, Germany, 
began work in an area to the north-west of Flierl’s settlement, near 
what is now known as Madang. The work at both centres developed 
slowly and it took thirteen years at one and fourteen years at the 
other, before the first converts could be reported. A good foundation 
had been laid, however, when the first world war broke out in 1914. 
It was of great importance for the new converts that the German 
missionaries were allowed to remain at their posts. The fields were, 
however, cut off from their parent societies. In this emergency 
Lutheran friends in Australia and the United States came’ to the 
assistance of the two fields and maintained them through the war 
years and after the war began sending out personnel. In the course 
of time restrictions on the return of German personnel and on the 
sending of new personnel were relaxed and the German societies 
were even allowed to resume control of their fields. After the two 
years, however, the Rhenish society felt that it could no longer 
maintain its New Guinea field, because of heavy commitments 
elsewhere, and offered the Madang field to the American Lutheran 
Church, which had previously supported the work with men and 
means. This offer was accepted and the mission became known as 
Lutheran Mission Madang. The Bavarian society continued to 
= its field, Lutheran Mission Finschhafen, until the outbreak 
of the second world war. Again the field was cut off from its parent 


society. This time, however, the German missionaries were not 
310 
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allowed to remain but, from 1939, were gradually interned and placed 
in camps in Australia. Australian members of the staff and others 
released from the American mission at Madang kept the work going, 
though on a limited scale. After the entry of Japan into the war, 
all the remaining missionaries were either taken prisoner by the 
Japanese forces or withdrawn by order of the Allied military 
authorities. 

The two fields were re-opened in 1945, at first with only Australian 
and American personnel. Early in 1946, however, the Australian 
Government ruled that former German missionaries might return 
if they could pass security screening. This decision has resulted in 
the return of a considerable number of experienced men into the 
work and has been of great benefit to the reorganization of the 
activities in the mission’s programme. 

Since its separation from the parent society, Lutheran Mission 
Finschhafen has been receiving financial support from the Lutheran 
World Federation, as one of the ‘orphaned’ missions; and since the 
return of the missionaries after the war steps have been taken to 
deepen the ties between the two fields, and we are now in process of 
organizing the staff members from the various sending churches 
into a unified body. At the same time steps are being taken to 
establish an indigenous church. 


METHOD OF WoRK 


The evangelistic method now used by the Lutheran Mission 
was developed by the Rev. Dr Christian Keysser,! of the Neuendet- 
telsau Society, for many years missionary among the Kate (or 
Kotte) people at Sattelberg, above Finschhafen. Keysser developed 
a system whereby Christian ‘helpers’ or colonists, sometimes the 
newly baptized, were chosen for this work, would settle in a pagan 
area and give a living demonstration of the Christian life. Preaching, 
teaching and evangelistic work in the narrower sense came later; 
the first step was to demonstrate the power of the Gospel in the 
daily lives of the people. By this demonstration a two-fold effect 
was achieved. There was first an undermining, in heathen hearts, 
of the belief in magic and of the fear of sorcery, and then there was 
developed .a willingness to try out the Christian way of life as 
exem lifted in the lives of the ‘helpers’ or evangelists. At this point 
a colinianes instruction might begin and the people be led experi- 
mentally by gradual steps into an understanding of the Christian 
way, a way of release from heathen fears and superstitions and a way 
of faith and confidence in God and in His power to save and preserve 


1 For a good introduction to Keysser’s methods see his books: Eine Papua 
Gemeinde, 2nd edition, Neuendettelsau, 1950, Anutu im Papualand, Ajo!, Gottes 
Weg ins Hubeland (2nd edition, Neuendettelsau, 1949). 
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through His Son Jesus Christ. Such leading was not achieved 
without a struggle, for the old heathen way was strong and deeply 
entrenched. Nevertheless the conversion was effected and admission 
into the Church by the sacrament of baptism could take place. 

Keysser worked for a two-fold result. In the first place he set 
out to achieve an atmosphere in which the Christian way of life 
could be practised. For this reason he approached the pagan com- 
munity as a whole and sought to influence it to adopt a favourable 
attitude to the Christian movement. This fact has sometimes been 
overstressed, as if he advocated only a mass approach to the people 
and neglected the individual need for conversion. Keysser realized 
that it was in the nature of the primitive people in New Guinea 
that they could not exist as individual Christians, or that at best 
their Christianity would be anaemic if they were cut off from the 
ties of community, family and clan. He therefore sought to take 
along with him the community, family and clan. But the outreach 
to the individual was not neglected; and it was the conversion of 
the individual to a living faith in God and in His Son through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit that was the second aim of the approach 
to the heathen. While it is no doubt true that among the large 
numbers who have accepted the Christian Faith in New Guinea 
there have been many ‘also-rans’, people who were not personally 
convinced, nevertheless repentance and faith have always been 
thought of as activities of the Holy Spirit in the hearts and lives of 
individuals. 


EMPHASIS ON NATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


Keysser stressed another important truth in his dealings with 
his converts: the responsibility of all Christian people for the 
evangelization of non-Christians. For them he interpreted this to 
mean the sending of evangelists to the neighbouring tribes. Usually 
these neighbours were enemies and at first it was difficult for the new 
Christians to feel this responsibility. It became the rule, however, 
that from each major group of catechumens some would volunteer 
for the work of evangelists. Such volunteers were the responsibility 
of the Christian community or congregation, who supervised the 
life and teaching of the evangelists through periodic visits by the 
elders to the areas where the men were at work. The Christian 
community also assumed the support of the evangelists. In the 
Lutheran Mission New Guinea the workers are not paid salaries 
by the Mission, but receive their support directly from the native 
congregations (this applies only to the native workers, of course, 
Euro workers receiving their support from the sending churches). 
This has been excellent training for the self-supporting native church 


which we hope soon to see established in New Guinea. 
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This principle of native Christian ys for their own 
enterprises has been carried out in other branches of the Christian 
life. All churches and schools are built with whatever materials 
the people themselves can afford. The Mission does not subsidize 
them, nor the building of schools at the village or primary school 
levels. Sometimes it is possible to pass on to the congregations the 
benefits of the bulk-buying of building materials purchased through 
the Mission’s supply house. Teachers in the village schools are 
paid salaries by the congregations or by the circuits. In recent 
years the Government, too, has granted a small subsidy for education 
which the congregations administer, receiving a part of the general 
educational grant to the Mission. Even the teachers in the higher 
schools receive their salaries from the congregations. Patients in 
the Mission’s hospitals are expected to bring food with them and 
in cases where the patients come from a longer distance, the home 
congregations may make a grant for food supplied to their people. 

rom the very beginning the missionaries acted on the principle 
that the people must be — for all activities which they 
can themselves support. In this way we feel that the foundations 
for a future indigenous church have been laid; and the assumption 
of full responsibility should not be as difficult a matter as it would 
be if there had to be a gradual transfer of mission-subsidized activities 
to indigenous church support. 


Tue WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


The war in the Pacific created serious problems and its effects 
are still felt in our work. Mention may be made of the ee 
1. The loss of so many experienced staff members. A high 


. proportion of the Madang staff was interned by the Japanese during 


their occupation of New Guinea. Of the nineteen members of the 
Madang staff so interned, eleven lost their lives either at the hands 
of the enemy or due to their being transported in a Japanese ship 
which was attacked by American airmen. One member of the 
Finschhafen staff was also killed by the Japanese. In addition to this, 
some of the German missionaries were either not given permits 
to return, or their permits were not granted until after several years 
had elapsed, and our work had to be resumed with shortages of 
staff and with much new personnel. 

2. Almost complete destruction of the mission plant. In some 
areas all the missionary residences, schools, churches, hospitals were 
destroyed. This loss has meant that our missionaries have often 
had to spend weeks and months in the preparation of new homes, 
thus greatly delaying their full-time devotion to the pressing 
spiritual tasks awaiting them in the congregations. It is no doubt 
true that time has been lost in the training of indigenous leaders 
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in the congregations, because the men were tied down too much to 
secular activities. Much assistance was given the Mission by 4 
group of young men from the United States and Canada and 
another group from Sydney. Led by several older and experien 
workers, they went out to New Guinea as ‘short-term volunteers’, to 
help in the reconstruction of the mission property, especially in the 
larger projects, such as the mission hospital at Jagaum, near M 

the supply house at Madang, the area and technical schools a 
Baitabag, near Madang, several units of the teacher-training schod 
at Amron, besides several residences. A fortunate pu ad 
materials which were being disposed of by the army at Finschhafea 
— to provide the necessary materials with which to proceed 
with reconstruction. 

3- The effect on the health of the native peoples. Prior to the 
war nearly all our mission stations had dispensaries connected with 
them in which the missionaries and their wives ministered to the 
sick and to those afflicted with tropical ulcers, framboesia and other 
ills. This was important, especially in helping to control the incidence 
of malaria among the children. Medicines were also supplied to the 
hundreds of native workers, teachers and evangelists sent out 
the congregations. As a result of the war, this — stopped 
eke ape een romper — various types $ illness. This, 

r wi occupation o country by the Japanese army, 
which at one time was hard-pressed for supplies, caused a lowering 
of the native stamina, which may well have a permanent effect on 
some of the young people who were growing children in those days. 
The J shortage of supplies also caused them to make heavy 

upon the people’s sources of food, with the result that 
there were severe food shortages among the people. This in turn led 
to decreased vitality, affecting also growth and resistance to disease, 
It may well be that the incidence of the dread tuberculosis was 
increased h these war-time hardships. 

4- The removal of many workers from their fields. When the 
missionaries returned to the field after the war, it was found that 
a high proportion of the many hundreds of native workers had 
gone to their home villages. In some instances this was a natural 
result of the long absences from home on the part of those workers 
whose ae cae in the territory occupied by the Japanese 
forces. As villages were freed by the advancing Allied troops, 
it is understandable that the workers felt the =a again to seek 
contact with their people at home. In other cases workers returned 
to the home villages by order of the military, who were obliged 
to make heavy demands upon the villages for labour to assist in the 
construction and maintenance of army camps, roads and other 
public works. As a result, evangelistic activity was interrupted and 
schools ceased to function. People who were preparing for baptism 
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or confirmation had to wait for years before their intentions could 
be realized; and children and young people at all levels went without 
the n schooling. 

. The fact of the war itself. New Guinea is no stranger to 

are. In the old pagan days inter-tribal warfare was the rule. 
But with the coming of the Gospel, with the coming of the Adminis- 
tration, peace became the order of the day. Under such conditions 
an altogether different kind of life was ible, and the old fears, 
hatreds and suspicions receded into the dim background. One 
could go long distances without fear of being killed by hostile 
tribesmen, for everywhere the Gospel was known and even in 
distant villages there were fellow-believers. We can imagine, 
therefore, that it was a considerable shock to the people to ex- 
nogeers modern warfare being waged by the same — who 

originally brought peace to their war-torn jungles. This ex- 
perience must have left scars the effects of which are likely to be 
permanent. People could not fail to see, moreover, that the once- 
— Euro was forced to leave almost every part of the 

erritory. Under certain conditions he, too, was vulnerable. 

6. Occupation by Allied troops. This also was a factor in the 
total picture. The Allied troops, generally ing, seem to have 
left a good impression on the people, and I have come across no 
incidents in which the behaviour of the troops caused distress. 
On the other hand, the fact that large numbers of our men 
attended army chapels was noted by the ple. In pre-war 
years often the only white people who attended church were the 
missionaries. The remainder of the white see often gave 
the impression of having advanced beyond Christianity. A great 
impression was also made on the people by the vast quantities of 
supplies, equipment, food, clothing, weapons, ammunition, agri- 

tural and other machinery, which the armed forces . 
Questions were asked as to origin of such abundance and as to 
oa obtaining these things for themselves. It is likely that the 
people’s willingness to listen to those who promised to obtain for 


them unboun riches was based to some extent on what they 


ee toggled cam Aner get yen Bde meager a 8 ety 
where the -war ‘cargo cults’ took the form of imitating the 
army i tions. In some instances villages were broken up and 
the people imitated the construction of army camps, complete 
(ON eager tinge aed, capella. elle tag odes pammaney 
would bring, as ships had brought goods to the army, were to 

stored. There were even dining or mess halls, where food was to be 
(dee gg gents acter ape ey se. 2 
military routine, with morning uting and even drilling 
and physical exercises. Apparently it was believed to be in keeping 
ih ancient thinking thet, if the. conditions under which the 
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Europeans lived were imitated, then the goods of the Euro 
too, would be forthcoming. Echoes of this kind of thinking are stil 
strong, although the movements which arose after the war have in 
themselves been generally discredited. 


Reticious LIFE DURING THE WAR 


In spite of the fact that New Guinea was occupied by ene 
troops, its country the scene of many bloody struggles, its | 
devastated, its people subject to severe hardships, in many instances 
determined efforts were made to maintain the religious activi 
of the people or to restore it where it had temporarily been suspend 

In some of the strategic areas schools were able to function 
right through the difficult time of the occupation and the subsequent 
military action. The Ulap evangelists and teachers in the Nankina 
area, for example, took their pupils out into the forest, thus main- 
taining their schools with a minimum of interruption. In the Mount 
Hagen area, where work had been begun in 1934, no one had been 
baptized by the time the last missionary was withdrawn. It was 
greatly to be feared that in such circumstances there would be 
much retrogression among those who had shown interest in the! 
Gospel, especially after coastal evangelists and teachers had | 
left. Upon the return of the missionary, however, it was found that 
so-called laymen had gathered their relatives and friends and had 
conducted ‘church’ services with them right through the war, 
Instead of making an entirely new beginning, the missionary was 
able to build on the interest and work that had developed mean- 
while. It was felt that such interest indicated a true appreciation 
on the part of the people of the meaning of the Gospel and of the 
Christian way of life and so in 1948 it was possible to hold the first 
baptism in this promising field. 

Particularly impressive was the attempt of the people of the 
Chimbu area of the Central Highlands to establish schools. Older 
pupils, who had had perhaps five years’ schooling, set up emergency 
schools in which the children were gathered and given prelimi 
instruction in the school lingua franca and were introduced im 
other ways into the meaning of school. It does not require much 
thought to realize that such a beginning must have been very ctude, 
for there was an almost complete lack of texts, slates and other 
school supplies. Yet the spirit of such attempts speaks volumes for 
the place that Christianity had begun to assume in the lives and 
thinking of the people since the first contacts were made in 1934- 

In developing church life the idea of responsibility of one 
group for the others has been cultivated by means of annual elders’ 
conferences and these have had much influence on the people. 
During the war it was difficult to hold such conferences except on 4 
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limited scale. Yet even here activity was not lacking, and proved 
particularly effective, for example, in the efforts of the various 
congregations in the Jabém area to deal with a problem that had 
arisen in one of them. 

We may therefore say that’ though serious inroads were made 
into the Christian work during the war, there were important 
factors of strength yr a. from the war situation which form 
part of the post-war development. 


Post-War SITUATION 


Among such factors are the following: 

A heightened awareness of the modern world. In the past 
New Guinea was to a great extent passed over by the outside world. 
What the people knew of it had come to them through contact 
with the relatively small number of Europeans who lived in the 
Territory. It was in the nature of the case that such contacts were 
insufficient to help the people to form any adequate conception of 
the outside world. The entire absence, in the normal activity of the 
Europeans resident in the Territory, of the means of production 
and manufacture tended to create the idea that Europeans do not 


themselves produce their food or manufacture the many articles 
which form part of their daily living. For the native people the 
products of civilization were enshrouded with a halo of mystery, 
since there was nothing in the country to show by what processes 


the Europeans’ goods were acquired. At times whole cults were 
evolved; and these were designed to open the way for the native 

ple too to secure possession of these desired products brought 
into the country by command of the white people, who seemed to 
possess the key to the nga of their origin. 

While it-is true that such ideas of ‘cargo’—as the products of 
the Europeans are called—are still all too current, it is also true 
that many people now realize that the European and some Asiatic 
peoples technical skills and equipment and that it is b 
means of these that the wealth of the civilized people is seat | 
New Guinea people have become aware of such equipment through 
the many items of machinery seen, for example, in the possession 
of the armed forces during the war, and they have also learned 
their use, by observation and by being allowed to operate some of 
them as well. Others have become aware of the Euro ways of 
production by such means as visits to Australia, which have taken 
place in recent years much more frequently than in the past. From 
such observation and visits an awareness of the European technical 
civilization has developed. With it has come a desire to 
the means of obtaining in increasing measure the products of the 
modern world. The supreme means to such a desizable end appears 
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to be the ability to handle English. Whereas before the war English 
was not very popular among many of the students, because no 
immediate use was seen for it, to-day there is a great interest in 
and desire to learn English. Much of that desire is legitimate, but 
it must not be svelletied that some of it is clearly coloured 
the old animistic frame of reference, which evaluates the worl 
from the standpoint of magic as a technique for obtaining desired 
objects. So English is regarded by many as a technique of that kind 
An interesting commentary on this fact came to light recently in 
one of the areas somewhat removed from the coast. Following the 

atterns of the ‘cargo cult’ practices, some of the men had erected 

ouses or huts away from the villages and were practising in the 
forest the ‘cult’ of English, simply reading some English book which 
they had been given, and going through an arithmetic text-book, 
even if they understood neither the English nor the arithmetic 
tables which they perused. But arithmetic and English are the tools 
of the white man and so it was thought that by these means the 
people were on the way to acquiring the techniques of the white 
people. It is not suggested that those who now study English ia 
the schools have this particular motive in mind, yet all who are 
engaged in teaching English to primitive people in New Guinea 
would be well advised to bear in mind the background against 
which their work is being done. By doing so they may avoid mistakes 
that may result in rousing in their coe hearts the hope that now 
a sure way to affluence and prosperity is opening up. Such hopes 
are doomed to disappointment, except for the very few. 

Since the war the Administration has begun to play an increasing 
part in education. Previously most of the educational work was 
done in mission schools. A comprehensive plan has been worked 
out under the Director of the Department of Education, Mr W. C. 
Groves, which incorporates the schools of the various mission 
bodies at work in the Territory into an educational system under 
Administration a The Administration plans to take over 
the schools entirely, leaving the village schools, however, for the 
time being, under mission se tne For the Lutheran schools 
at least this process of the gradual transfer of control is likely to be 
painful. In the strict sense of the word, the schools are not really 
mission schools, except in the case of the higher schools, but are, 
rather, congregational schools definitely linked up with the life and 


activity of the eee. The congregational elders supervize | 


the work of the ls, both directly and through a head elder 


appointed for that purpose. Salaries are paid by the congregations 
or by the larger circuits. If the Administration carries out its inten- 
tion to take over responsibility for the schools it will have the effect 
of making schools the concern of Europeans instead of being, a 
they now are, a part of the programme of the developing native 
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community. To us this seems a step in the wrong direction. Even 
in cases where the Administration does not directly take over the 
work, the effect of its influence will be felt. At present the teachers 
receive their salaries from their congregations or circuits, that is 
to say, from the native community. Teachers employed by the 
Administration will be paid salaries by the Administration’s Depart- 
ment of Education on a scale adjusted to that which a ‘ged to all 
government servants. On such a scale a teacher will proba ~ 4 get more 
rmonththan a congregational teacher receives in a year. (No account 
is taken here of the help with his gardening which the teacher receives 
from the pupils and from the community generally, the monetary 
value of which is difficult to assess.) The resulting discrepancy in 
the wage-scale will make it difficult for the congregations to recruit 
teachers and may result in the complete elimination of the native 
congregation as a factor in education, except in the specific fields of 
religious training. 
suggestion to the Director of the Department of Education 
that he should make use of the existing organs of congregation and 
circuits in engaging and peyine the teachers was not acceptable, 
since it was not in line with Administration policy. 


EcoNoMIC FACTORS 


At the present time there is in certain areas a development 
which causes us no little concern, namely the appearance of a kind 
of semi-prosperity, or perhaps pseudo-prosperity, in the Territory. 
It is caused by a considerable increase in government expenditure 
in the ‘Ferritory and also by some development in trade, partly 
related to the increase in government expenditure, partly to indepen- 
dent enterprise, such as mining and the production of copra and 
cocoa, 

This semi-prosperity causes concern for two reasons. In the 
first place, it leaves the general population as a whole unaffected. 
Under the pre-war labour contract system, the policy was to defer 
payment of a large part of the workers’ wages until the end of their 
term of employment, with the result that the ‘finish-timer’ usually 
took a good deal of his wages home with him, either in the form 
of cash or in goods such as clothing, garden tools, knives, axes. 
So the whole community shared in the rewards. The present policy 


ize | of free labour has the effect of enabling the worker to spend his 











money as fast as he receives it—on knick-knacks, carbonated water, 
imported foods and, increasingly, on gambling. At the end of his 
term of employment the worker has little to take with him to the 
community, except acquired wants and desires which cannot be 
satisfied there. There is little incentive, therefore, to settle down 
and become part of the home community, but, rather, an urge to 
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return to the employment centres in towns and plantations. Ther 
is thus an ever widening gap between those employed by 
white man and those who form the general population in th 


e attempts have been made, by the mission and by othe 
interested in the general native welfare, to narrow this gap. Village 
groups have been encouraged to take over the co-operative workin 
of plantations, either in whole or in part. It is too soon to know 
these attempts will be successful, but at present it appears that i 
some cases they are assuring a greater flow of money to the com. 
munities rather than to the stores in the towns. 

A second cause for concern over the present prosperity is the 
fact that little of it has anything to do with the economy of th 
country itself. Prosperity based on government expenditures wil 
continue so long as such expenditure continues. If a real development 
of the country is to be realized, it will have to come in the form o 
expenditures which explore and develop the resources of the county 
itself, in agriculture, forestry, mining and, possibly, also in hydro 
electric development—to mention but a few. The development of 
services and works unrelated to the economic development o 
resources can serve only to give those benefiting by it a taste for 
a higher standard of living which, unless it is so related, cannot bh 
maintained. 

This situation will have a bad effect upon the leadership of the 
native church. So long as the whole population lived at a relatively 
simple and uniform level, the leadership was not conscious of the 
necessity: to maintain any distinctive status. When, however, it is 
seen that people with whom the native pastors and leaders generally 
have to deal are advanced in their economic status, through their 
connexion with the sources of prosperity, those leaders, too, wil 
feel an urge to economic advancement. Unless the resources of 
the land make it possible for the congregations to raise additional 
ae - gos ambitious men will feel frustrated in Christian work and 

ill seek advancement in secular occupations. 


DEVELOPMENTS WITHIN THE MISSION 


There is, in the first place, progress towards unification’ of the 
field. It was perhaps natural that two mission fields which have 
developed side by side from the beginning would ultimately become 
one. This process, however, was delayed through the interests of 
the home churches, partly in the light of the need for a particula 

to the home constituency. Contact between the two fielé 


has been cultivated from the outset, but since the war it has bee 
increased, and there is even an intermingling of the two fielés 
especially in the Central Highlands where they come together. 
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The unification of the field will be helped by the unification of 
the mission staffs. Under the present arrangement the American 
Lutheran Church is responsible for the Madang field and the 
Lutheran World Federation for the Finschhafen area. Having 
similar work adjacent to the Finschhafen field, the American 
Lutheran Church is also the administrative agent for this section 
under the Commission on Younger Churches and Orphaned 
Missions (CYCOM) of the National Lutheran Council. It was the 
natural development that a real effort should be made to unify the 
work. What is now contemplated is a field conference and staff 
with considerable responsibility for its own affairs. The home 
boards will exercise control, for the most part indirectly, that is, 
through their willingness to support the field’s programme, by 
making funds available to implement it. 

Parallel with this development of a unified mission is the develop- 

ing native church. As stated above, the principles of self-support 
have been factors in the work from the beginning. The propagation 
of the Gospel, too, has been in the hafids of the native congregations 
and their sen ag The congregations’ responsibility for each other 
and for their mutual congregational life om been understood and 
acted upon even during the difficult years of war. But most of this 
activity has been on a limited scale. It has been exercised within 
the limits of a circuit, or group of congregations; it has been exercised 
in a district, or group of circuits but, with rare exceptions, not on a 
mission-wide scale. fe is felt that the native Christian community 
sphere of responsibility should be enlarged to embrace the whole area 
of the work. This might best be done by taking steps to organize 
an indigenous church. A ‘church order’ has been prepared under the 
guidance of Dr Georg Vicedom, who has visited the field under a 
ne made available by the Church Missionary Society and the 
nternational Missionary Council. He was formerly a missionary 
in New Guinea, and is now Professor of Missions at the Mission 
Institute at Neuendettelsau, Bavaria. The church order is now 
being studied by the various groups in the native Christian com- 
munity. 

Basic to the organization will be the congregation, the group 
which ordinarily meets for Sunday worship at a common centre. 
A group of such congregations will form a circuit. The circuit’s 
territory will generally coincide with the area originally, and perhaps 
even now, under the supervision of a mission station. All the circuits 
using a common lingua franca will constitute a district. It is planned, 
therefore, to have a Jabém (using that language), Kate (or Kotte, 
using that language) and a Madang (using the Gedaged wanna 
originating at Madang) district. These three are regarded as ‘full’ 
districts, with sufficient experience to carry entire responsibility 
for their own affairs. In addition to them there will be a missionary 

21 
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district, embracing the work in the Central Highlands referred to 
above. Present plans call for native leaders to be elected for each of 
the districts, advised by a council made up of elders from the various 
circuits and several members of the mission staff, and also the head 
of the church. It is suggested that for the present the superintendent 
—or president—of the Mission shall be the head of the church 
and still bear the title of bishop as far as his duties in relation to the 
church are concerned. 

Questions have been raised, not least within the circle of our 
own staff, as to whether the time is ripe for such a move as the 
organization of the indigenous church. Many arguments could be 
advanced against it. It could be said that the church has as yet no 
adequate theology, thus revealing its immaturity; that it has no 
understanding of the world-wide implications of its faith, its 
sheltered location having kept it far more isolated than the Christian 
movement in other lands; that it lacks outstanding men of ability 
to represent it outside its own sphere; that it is almost devoid of 
religious literature, apart from the New Testament. On the other 
hand is the fact of the times. There is no time to-day for a leisurely 
development, taking centuries, until we regard these people as ready 
for this step. Then again, our experience with native leaders, for 
example, of the so-called ‘cargo cults’, has shown us that the New 
Guinea people do possess qualities of leadership and are able to 
build up and guide elaborate organizations. Those are signs which 
compel us not to delay so long that our people fail to get the training 
under: guidance that they must have if their Christian life is to 
persist. 

Training in leadership will be aided by two new developments 
within the Mission. Before the war we were just beginning to train 
tested and approved men for a native ministry. Some of these men 
received ordination. In the case of others the work was interrupted 
by the outbreak of the war and by the removal of the missionaries 
entrusted with this work. Since the war, however, this training of 
ministerial candidates has been resumed. The general practice is 
to take men who have shown their ability and faithfulness in the 
work, as teachers or as elders, and give them a two-year course 
of instruction. In the Madang District, the men are gathered each 
year for a kind of ‘summer’ course. When they have attended a 
sufficient number of these courses, they are ordained. It is realized, 
however, that this is but a temporary arrangement, and plans are 
being discussed which it is hoped will lead in the not-too-distant 
future to the establishment of a fullyfledged theological seminary, 
serving all three languages in a combined school and preparing 
men for the ministry in al the districts of the church. 

The Mission has also entered the field of English education. 
Until this year the schools conducted by the Lutheran Mission 
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have generally used the native vernaculars or linguae francae, with 
English as a subject beginning in the fifth year. This year, however, 
the Mission opened its first all-English school at Lae. Selected 
upils from the various fields of the Mission’s area have been 
cise ht together for an intensive course in English. It is thought 
that en the graduates of this school will come men able to use 
intelligently the treasures of our English Christian literature and 
to make them available for their own people; men who will also 
be the leaders in church, school and business among their people. 
Just how far such education will be carried is not yet fully determined. 
Many other factors should no doubt receive consideration in a 
review such as this, to show the connexion between the Christian 
community and its environment. Brief mention should be made, 
and grateful acknowledgement recorded, of the friendly attitude of 
the Administration and of the Administrator, Colonel J. K. Murray, 
towards the work of the Christian missions and towards our welll 
Without it our task would have been much harder in those difficult 
post-war years when we were attempting to re-establish our work. 


JoHN KuDER 











THE CHURCH IN MISSIONARY THINKING 
By J. C. HOEKENDIJK, D.D. 


I 


Bape the last hundred years the problem of the Church has 

gravitated to the centre of missionary thinking, to such an 
extent in fact that a few years it could be stated that ‘the many 
fundamental and practical problems which are dealt with in missi- 
ology all revolve round the problem of the Church. Mission is the 
road from the Church to the Church. But how can we be sure of 
being on the right road unless we know the right beginning and 
end of this road?”? 

In these few sentences Dr Diirr has pregnantly characterized 
contemporary missionary thinking: ‘Mission—the road from the 
Church to the Church’, as if its whole horizon were completely filled 
by the Church. The missionary now hardly leaves the ecclesiastical 
sphere; for him, extra ecclesiam nulla vita. He tries to define his 
whole surrounding world in ecclesiological categories and distin- 
guishes not-yet-church, already-church, still-church and no-longer- 
church. It seems as though the missionary road debouches com- 

letely on to the younger church so that missionary work can only 
be carried on in so far as it is wholly integrated into the life of the 
younger church. 

e world has almost ceased to be the world and is now con- 
ceived of as a sort of ecclesiastical training-ground. The kingdom 
is either confined within the bounds of the Church or else it has 
become something like an eschatological lightning on the far 
horizon. The end of the earth and the end of time, these two 
eschata towards which the Mission is proceeding, are likely ‘to 
become strangely identical. As soon as we get ready to move 
forward to these ends we see in both instances one and the same 
goal: the Church. 

Is this a caricature? Please read once more the reports of the 

t World Church conferences of the past. How overstressed, 

ow solid, how energetic we often find the ecclesiology in these 
documents! After reading them, we cannot help panting for some 
‘un-churchlike’ air. The thinking not only ‘revolves round the 
problem of the Church’, but has apparently become a veritable 
merry-go-round around the Church. 

1J. Diirr: Sendende und werdende Kirche in der Missionstheologie Gustav 
Warneck’s, 1947, P- 34- 18 
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It makes us think that it is exactly at this point that we are 
likely to become so over-confidently talkative, so unaware of the 
problems involved. Strange as it may be, it yet seems possible that 
we cannot attain a joyful certitudo with regard to the Gospel and 
still live in a cotifident securitas with regard to the Church. Is it 
not, for instance, interesting to note that it was at the world meeting 
of the I.M.C. at Jerusalem in 1928 that ‘there seemed to exist no 
fundamental problems with regard to the Church, and consequently 
the main interest of the wt snr lay in the field of organizing 

ractical relationships between the older and the younger churches’. 
in Jerusalem, of all places—just where we have apparently been 
unable really to come to grips with other fundamental problems; 
between the lines of the Jerusalem report one detects a somewhat 
tired attitude, an attitude almost of resignation and despair; the 
faith in the kingdom was only hesitatingly reaffirmed; of the world 
one spoke sometimes as if it were not yet overcome by Christ; all 
too often the Gospel was watered down to something like a ‘religious 
message’, but the Church was discussed at great length, with assured 
determination and parrhesia. 

Can this be done? Or do we not, rather, discover here that this 
cannot possibly be the right way to discuss the Church? Is it 
not true that, in the way in which we deal with ecclesiology, form, 
explicitness and context are of decisive importance? There seems to 
be only one legitimate way of speaking of the Church, that is, 
without any particular emphasis, as if in parentheses, because the 
Church is something which we should presuppose rather than 
something which we can talk about in detail. 

In history a keen ecclesiological interest has, almost with- 
out exception, been a sign of spiritual decadence; ecclesiology has 
been a subject of major concern only in the ‘second generation’; in 
the ‘first generation’, in periods of revival, reformation or mission- 
ary advance, our interest was absorbed 4’ christology, thought- 
patterns were determined by eschatology, life became a doxology 
and the Church was spoken of in an unaccented and to some extent 
rather naive way, as being something that ‘thank God a child of 
seven knows what it is’ (Luther). This child of seven should con- 
stantly cross our path whenever we set out to ‘engage in ecclesiology’. 


II 


The tendency towards church-ism in contemporary missionary 
thinking is not difficult to explain. On the one hand it seems to be 
the logical outcome of our own theories, while on the other it is 
forced upon us by the younger churches. 

The younger churches, having discovered themselves, are now 


1 W. Freytag: Das Wunder der Kirche unter den Vélkern der Erde, 1939, p. 46. 
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in process of defining their situation. One might have wished 
that this could have been done by a fresh discovery of. the Biblical 
teaching of the Church. On the whole this does not seem to be so. 
The younger churches’ doctrine of the Church is in most instances 
a missionary-doctrine-of-the-Church-in-reverse. We find the same 
categories, the same main trends of thinking, but—generally—the 
chapter on the Church has been isolated from the total missiological 
context and has thus often been carried to extremes. So it ma 

well be that we hear our own missionary doctrine of the Church 
repeated word for word, and yet it has become (by this process of 
being isolated and taken to extremes) something quite different. 

e should substantiate this rather hazardous thesis by briefly 
reviewing the three main trends which have together made up our 
present missionary doctrine of the Church. For reasons of conven- 
ience and brevity we identify these three trends by the keywords: 
the independent indigenous Church, the autochthonous people's Church 
(Volkskirche) and the oecumenical world Church. 

(a) It is a hundred years since the General Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, Henry Venn, defined the ultimate object 
of a mission as being its own ‘euthanasia’. In a memorandum of 
1851 he pointed out that the work of a mission should aim at the 
full transfer of responsibility to the national congregation founded 
by this mission, in order to vanish thereafter from the scene: 





The euthanasia of a mission takes place when a missionary, surrounded 
by well-trained native congregations under native pastors, is able to resign 

pastoral work into their hands, and gradually relax his superintendence 
over the pastors themselves, till it insensibly ceases; and so the mission passes 
into a settled Christian community. Then the missionary and all missionary 
agency should be transferred to the ‘regions beyond’. 


This programme conveys the impression of calm and patience; 
it presupposes that one can work on a long-term policy without 
haste, in a ‘pedagogical’ way, until the Mission is able to withdraw 
‘gradually’ and ‘insensibly’ find its euthanasia, because ‘it has passed 
into a settled Christian community’. 

A practical inference from this conception of missionary work 
is, of course, that Mission and Church are not conceived of as being 
coexistent, but rather as consecutive entities. The Church is the 
ultimate object of the Mission and takes its place. ‘ 

This idea has been somewhat modified by Roland Allen and 
Sidney Clark. Though they agree in principle with Henry Venn, 
they have stressed much more strongly the necessity for the mis- 
sionary’s ‘coming away from the established Church at the earliest 
possible moment’.1 The gradual, steady process of which Venn 


1 Books by R. Allen: Missionary Methods: St Paul’s or Gut, ste The 
Spontaneous ion of the Church, 1949, 2nd ed.; about Sidney Clark, Sidney 
James Wells Clark: The Man who saw the Truth about Foreign Missions, 1937. 
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was thinking might well prove impossible in many instances. 
Speed is essential. We may have no opportunity to make long- 
term plans. Though missionary circles ae for many years paid 
lip-service to Venn’s principles, missionary reality does not often 
seem to correspond with these principles. The major part of 
missionary work is at rane carried out in co-operation with the 
younger churches, as if there remained no ‘regions beyond’ to which 
the mission could be transferred as soon as the Christian community 
was established. In recent months, however, Venn’s programme 
has acquired a new topicality. We ask ourselves whether the 
missionary ‘débAcle’ in China could not have been averted if we had 
withdrawn more quickly from the younger church in that country.” 
Was this not the cause of the death of missions, which was in fact 
anything but a eu-thanasia? From other parts of Asia we are urged 
to reconsider the principles of Ronald Allen and Sidney Clark, 
and to reshape our policy according to their ideas, so that another 
débacle (e.g. in India) may be averted. 

Long before these programmes came to the fore again, however, 
the younger churches assimilated this idea of first the Mission, then 
the Church. How could this be otherwise understood than as first 
the Mission, then the Church-free-from-the-Mission? This is our 
own missionary theory in reverse again. But it has been considerably 
modified, on account of its isolation from the total context and of 
its subsequent distortion. 

The concept of the independence of the Church can only legiti- 
mately be understood as a ition (and protection) of the 
direct relation of this Church to the kingdom of God. We have 
often failed lamentably to make this point clear, but it should 
have been self-evident that our real frame of reference could never 
have been the polarity of mission and (younger) church, but rather 
the — of the younger church and Jesus Christ as her own 
Lord and Master, towards whom the Church should find her own 
form of obedience. In most of the younger church thinking, however, 
this concept has been detached from its context and consequently 
isolated and distorted. Thus church independence has often become 
the simple counterpart of missionary dependence. We witness here 
and there the strange situation that an ‘independent’ church has 
taken the liberty to question or restrain the authority and mandate 
of the missionary (which could never have been anything other than 


1 In the document published the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches in 1951, Calling of the Church to Mission and to Unity (Ecumenical 
Review, Oct. 1951, pp. 66~71) it is stated: ‘We have to admit that too large a 


roportion of the great volume of missionary giving and service which flows out 
om the older churches is at present required to me up relatively static younger 
churches, rather than to make new advances for I’ (p. 71). 


* ‘First hts on the Débacle of Christian Missions in China’ (anonymous), 
IRM, Oct. 1951,8pp. 411-20. 
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an authority and a mandate derived from the Holy Spirit and the 
Word of God) so that the missio is no longer permitted to bring 
his witness, or only on very carefully circumscribed matters. 

From the moment when we accept our being independent of 
each other and no longer responsible for each other; 

from the moment when the Church thinks that she can do 
without the Word of God, wherever that is spoken, ubi et quando 
est visum Deo, even when it is spoken through the mouth of a ‘foreign’ 
missionary; 

from the moment when we would rejoice in an ‘independence’ 
which is something more than liberation from law, sin death; 

that is to say, from the moment when so much in our missionary 

inking suggests the concept of an independent church, when we 
spell this word in capital letters all over our programme and advocate 
a ‘church-centric conception’; 

from that moment on, it may well be that we are not speaking 
of the Church at all, but of what Luther once termed a ‘man-made 
church’, churchdom. 

(6) We defined a second trend in missionary thinking on the 
Church by the ‘autochthonous people’s church’ (bodenstdndige* 
Volkskirche). Here again we can go back a hundred years: in 1851, 
Karl Graul, the Director of Leipzig Missions, was rat haan through 
his study tour of the Indian mission-field—a tour which became 
of decisive importance for future missionary thinking, because Graul 
felt compelled to shift the emphasis from a ree establishment 
of independent churches to the building-up of churches fully 
indigenized and firmly rooted in their ethnic soil.? 

he historical development of this concept of an autochthonous 
people’s church has so often been related in recent years* that we 
may be excused for not tracing it once more in this connexion. We 
only want to stress that here again the whole of missionary thinking 
was focused on the Church; and that, subsequently, this theory has 
again determined much of the thinking in the ae churches. 

On the part of missions we detect a twofold concern: 

On the one hand, a serious attempt was made to relate the Gospel 
of salvation to the whole actual environment of the Church. Thus 
the unfortunate and rather ambiguous term, ‘people’s church’, came 
into being; in accordance with nineteenth-century bourgeois soci- 
ology, every social environment was defined in terms of ‘Volk’. The 
Volkskirche thus became the exact opposite of the pietistic congrega- 
tion of the elect, which was carefully protected from the wicked 
world surrounding it. 


See teeoeent in Gecal 
a eon paneer ane empesaostalan, 2 13, p. 51ff. 


*L. sare: Die Volkskirche auf dem Missions » 1938; J. C. Hoekendijk: 
Kerk en Volk in de Duitse Zendingswetenschap, 1948 
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On the other hand, the necessity of autochthony was stressed, to 
prevent the younger church iseas Wensnsion a mere replica of the 
church at home; thus it became a protection against any form of 
propaganda which tried to make of the others ‘copies of what one 
is oneself’ (Kahler). 

In the sphere of the younger church, this concept of the 
autochthonous people’s church was adopted and modified into 
that of the val es | church. Since the Shanghai conference (1922 
the concept of the national church has dominated internatio 
missionary discussion to such an extent that it has been suggested 
that our era should be called ‘the century of the growing national 
churches’. 

In the inter-war period several attempts were made to clarify 
the distinction between the people’s church and the national 
church. Somewhat simplifying the matter, we might venture on 
the following definition: 

The autochthonous people’s church conveys the impression of 
a conservative body. ‘Preserve’ and ‘save’ are the two words most 
often heard in connexion with it. In the neighbourhood of a people’s 
church we are likely to hear the praises of history sung. y? I 
think because ‘people’ will usually be identified with ethnos, the stud 
object of ethnology, i.e. people of the past. A people’s church wi 
necessarily be conservative, and ‘conservative’ will very often only 
be a euphemistic circumscription for ‘out-of-date’. 

The national church, however, is wholly orientated towards the 
future: in most of the younger church areas ‘nation’ is the sum total 
of the social reality of to-morrow. Consequently such a national 
church will find difficulty in relating its message to its old traditional 
environment, because it is not really interested in the world of 
eeapagt and will tend to be exclusively occupied with all that 

olds a promise or a menace for the world of to-morrow. We should 
not, therefore, be too much surprised if those younger churches 
which regard themselves so emphatically as national churches seem 
almost unable to find a realistic relation to their traditional environ- 
ment, while at the same time they show a real concern for the ‘new’ 
movements. The Bangkok conference (1949) was an interesting in- 
stance of this tendency, both in its apparent inability to ea 
realistic approach to what has been termed the ‘cultural heritage’ 
of Asia Bag in its clear and realistic message on Communism. 

We are bound to ask whether this ‘national church’ has not 
become the exact opposite of what the ‘autochthonous people’s 
church’ was intended to be. Most likely it will only be partly related 
to the actual environment of the Church and be mainly orientated 
towards the nation, which in most instances is a dream or a political 
programme rather than a social reality. For this reason the national 


1 Among others, Richter in NAMZ, 1924, p. 193. 
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church is also likely to be not quite autochthonous, but will (to 
prove its equality?) attempt to shape its whole life according to 
universal’ patterns, even though it may be too obvious that these 
all y ‘universal’ patterns are simply ‘western’. 

t will not be easy to correct our thinking on this issue. Only 
when the nationalist ae has died down and we have reached the 
stage at which we can s of the ‘nation’ without any particular 
overtones and are therefore also willing to be silent about it; only 
when we again discover that the whole missionary programme for 
the building up of an autochthonous ethnic national church is likely 
to become too important in itself because it has become more to 
us than will be granted if we seek the kingdom of God; only when 
the ethnic national church no longer remains at the centre of our 
missionary thinking, may there be the opportunity for the Church 
to be delivered from its imprisonment in a false ‘churchdom’. 

() The third trend was defined by the keyword ‘oecumenical 
world Church’. It is only with the greatest reluctance that we can 
bring ourselves to s about it. 

on M. A. C. Warren was perhaps right in asserting that 
much of our missionary talk about the sks Church is like ‘whistling 
to keep our courage up’.! In face of the overwhelmingly great tasks 
still ahead of us, the real encounter of the Gospel with the great 
world religions has as yet scarcely begun; and in face of the un- 
expected disappointments—the forced missionary retreat from China, 
the but partially voluntary retreat from Indonesia, closing doors in 
many parts of the world—in face of all this it is so tempting to take 
refuge in the ‘great new fact of our era’. In this context the world 
Church—‘the result of our missionary efforts’—is likely to come in 
the place of missions. Within a ‘world Church’ there can be no place 
for missions, only for inter-church aid. 

A leading Christian from a younger church once expressed this 
idea in the following revealing way: ‘In our national history we 
clearly distinguish two periods: first the colonial-and-missionary 
period, which has now definitely come to an end, followed by the 
independence-and-oecumenical period in which we are living at 
present.’ ‘Oecumenical’ is here understood to equate ‘post-missionary’, 
as if the participation in the life of the world Church would signify 
being beyond the stage of missions. Consequently a missionary wi 
not acceptable unless he is willing to abandon his missionary 
identity through full integration in the life of the younger church. 

This all can (and should), of course, be explained as the confusion 
of a particular transition period. As long as missions are largely 
identified as a colonial phenomenon (‘the colonial-and-missionary 
period’) and can thus be considered as a characteristic feature of 
an era now irrevocably past, ‘oecumenical’ will very likely stand as a 


1M. A. C. Warren in The Triumph of God, 1948, p. 352f. 
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symbol of a new era of independence, liberty and equality. In fact, 
in colloquial use the word ‘oecumenical’ often conceals all sorts 
of political aspirations. Pseudo-oecumenicity is already alarmingly 
Sideanoeed among some of the younger churches. 

As soon, however, as we attempt to bring together these historic- 
ally conditioned tensions between missionary and oecumenical into 
a theological formula it becomes really dangerous. In some of the 
recent discussions of this issue, for instance, an attempt has been 
made to distinguish missionary and oecumenical in such a way that 
the world Church would become the place on earth where we can 
experience and enjoy koinonia, whereas the apostolic ministry of the 
Church finds its expression in missions. It is to be feared that this 
sort of theological rationalization will lead us astray. Such a schem- 
atization might perhaps be helpful in clarifying the complementary 
character of the missionary movement and of the movement towards 
unity, but (should we not ask?) what do people mean by emphasizing 
that the nature and function of the Church can only be partly 
circumscribed by the ‘Apostolate’, so that the Church may have ‘an 
end in itself’ beyond this mission to the world?? Is it, then, an error 
that the Church is commanded to ‘have this mind . . . which was 
also in Jesus Christ ... who emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant’? Does the Church by any chance exist for any other purpose 
than for this diakonia to the world? Can it after all experience a 
koinonia, e.g. in the fellowship of the world Church, which is not 
identical with a participation (=koinonia) in Christ’s apostolic 
ministry? And is there another way of partaking in the Gospel than 
as partners in the furtherance of the Gospel? (Phil. 1: 5). 

These questions remain unanswered when we modify our ‘church- 
centric conception’ in such a way that it will henceforth mean an 
oikumene-centric way of thinking. Was there not much of this at 
Tambaram in 1938 and at Whitby in 1947, but has this way of think- 
ing really opened new vistas on the apostolic ministry of the Church? 

No, the concept of an oecumenical world Church may be an 
important correction of our missionary thinking, lest we should 
forget that our Christian witness is always a corporate witness borne 
by the younger and the older churches together. It may also be a 
comfort and a promise, as it was for our Resiuthom, who gathered 
therefrom an assurance ‘that it is now becoming bright in man 
dark corners of the earth’. But the oecumenical world Churc 
cannot possibly be the centre of our missionary thinking. 


1 This happened, e.g., at the study conference organized by the World’s 
a Christian Federation at Rolle, Apr. 1951. Report in the Student World, 

. 1952, PP. 9-17. 

* E. Brunner eo in his last publication points out that ‘the Ekklesia of the 
New Testament is an end in itself . . . the true goal of the revelation’. This treatise, 
however, is called ‘the Misconception of the Church’ (Das Missverstdndnis der 
Kirche), 1951, p. 178. 
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III 


If it is true that contemporary missionary thinking on the Church 
is made up of these three trends, the overall impression becomes 
rather disquieting. Certainly not because we have given too little 
attention to Meee of the Church! Some of the Roman Catholic 
missionary thinkers, as, for example, Pére Charles, sometimes re- 
proach us therewith, and by doing so have made some ges 80 
nervous that they feel called to pounce upon ecclesiology with even 
greater energy. But it is remarkable to notice that Roman Catholic 
missiology itself, which has been so precise and balanced in its 
eamensings ‘church-centric’ to an ost absurd extreme, has 
recently shown the same signs of confusion even to the extent that 
one may speak of ‘a real muddle of ideas and concepts’.! And it 
may be suggested that the lack of clarity in our missionary thinking 
on the Church has not been caused by the fact that we have given 
too little attention to ecclesiology. 

Nor can it be explained by the obvious fact that so much of our 


course, Henry Venn could not have foreseen that his principles 
would one day be used in a Communist China to justify on the 


starting-point and the goal of the Mission’ is after all only i 
a phenomenological statement. It may well be that we are so wrap 
up in our church-centrism that we hardly realize any longer how 
much our ideas are open to controversy. Would it not be a good 
thing to start all over again in trying to understand what it really 


1 Cf. G. Seumois: Vers une Définition de Il’ Activité Missionnaire, 1948. Also 
E. Loffeld: 
PP. 91-108. 


‘Notre Concept de Mission’, in Bulletin des Missions, 1951, 
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means when we repeat again and again our favourite missionary text, 
‘the Gospel of the kingdom will be proclaimed throughout the 
oikumene’—and attempt to re-think our ecclesiology within this 
Church § framework of kingdom-gospel-apostolate-world? 
ecomes— Oikumene stands in the New Testament for ‘the communion of 
0 little § the heathen . . . mankind destined to perish . . . which, in its utter 
vatholic § self-confidence, stands opposed to the Gospel’.! For this oikumene 
nes re-§ the kingdom is destined; world (kosmos/oikumene) and kingdom are 
g us s0§ correlated to each other; the world is conceived of as a unity, the 
even | scene of God’s great acts: it is the world which has been reconciled 
atholic ( Cor. 5: 19), the world which God loves (John 3: 16) and which 
e has overcome in His love (John 16: 33); the world is the field 
re, has§ in which the seeds of the kingdom are sown (Matt. 13: 38)—the 
nt that § world is consequently the scene for the proclamation of the 
And it | kingdom. 
hinking t us not try to narrow this area. What justification is there for 
e given | the traditional policy of our churches in which this one apostolic 
task is carefully divided as the one (primary) task on this side of 
. of our | political /linguistic frontiers and the other task beyond these frontiers; 
i ~ can we make a theologically relevant distinction between home 
zed. Of | and foreign missions “ evangelism and missions)? Kingdom and 
inciples | world belong together. The kerygma of the early Christians did not 
on the | know of a redemptive act of God which was not directed towards 
of the | the whole world. There can be no question about it: in the New 
known | Testament the world-as-a-unity is confronted with the kingdom.? 
defend The kingdom, destined for the whole pagan rebellious world 
spected | (oikumene), must be announced to this world. It is of the essence 
1 could | of the Gospel that it be proclaimed, just as it is an essential part of 
ry work | the reconciliation that the ‘ministry of reconciliation’ is instituted 
uich we | (2 Cor. 5: 18). God’s great acts can only be actualized, represented 
evident | through proclamation. Announcing the Gospel, therefore, is an 
ict they | essential part of the Gospel itself.* 
or else Thus the Gospel and the Apostolate belong intrinsically together. 
rstand- | Through the apostolate the pel comes to ‘fulfilment’ (Rom. 
15: 19; cf. Col. 1: 24), and is brought to its destination. In the 
oluntly: — God continues to struggle with the world for the sake of 
J world. Its subject is ‘the Apostle Jesus’ (Heb. 3: 1); the ‘deeds 
his the | of Christ’ (Matt. 11: 2) are continued in the apostolic ‘works of the 
i Lord’ (1 Cor. 15: 58; 16: 10). The realm of the apostolate is the 


er how 1 M. Paeslack: ‘Die Oikoumene im N.T.’ In Theologia Viatorum, 1950, pp. 33-47. 
a good Cf. G. Bornkamm: ‘Christus und die Welt in der urchristlichen Borchatt a 
i ift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1950, Yt ow 

t really |“ * 1. D: Wendland: Die Eschatologie des Reiches Gottes bei Jesus, 1931, p. 246; cf. 
‘man also m: Speen: ‘Phil. 2: 5-11’, in Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1950, 
48. Pp. 313-60. 

$s, 1951, eC on the inner dynamics of the Word of God and its significance for the 
proclamation, the important study by G. Wingren: Predikan, Lund, 1949. 
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oikumene; the substance of the apostolate is the setting up of signs 
of kingdom-salvation, i.e. shalom; the apostolate is carried out in 
kerygma (i.e. representation of shalom through proclamation), in 
kotnonia (corporate participation of shalom) and in diakonia (demon- 
stration of shalom, by way of humble service). 

Where in this context does the Church stand? Certainly not at 
the starting-point, nor at the end. The Church has no fixed place 
at all in this context, it ha in so far as it actually proclaims the 
kingdom to the world. The Church has no other existence than 
in actu Christi, that is, in actu Apostoli. Consequently it cannot be 
firmly established but will always remain the paroikia, a temporary 
settlement which can never become a permanent home. The real 
autochthony of the Church, the soil in which it should be rooted, 
is the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets. Only in so far as the 
Church shares in the mission of the Apostles, only in so far as it is 
on the way towards the ends of the earth and the end of time, does 
it remain ‘autochthonous’. We should therefore not only consider 
the Old Testament gahal as the antetype of the Christian Church; 
Christ is not merely a new Moses, He is the second Adam (Rom. 
° 12; 1 Cor. 15: 22, 45). His Body is not a new religious community, 

ut the coming into being of a new mankind (Eph. 2: 14ff.). Both 
the son of Man and the Servant of God are destined to save hoi 
polloi, the whole of mankind. 

Whatever else can be said about the Church may be of only 
little relevance. The nature of the Church can be sufficiently defined 
by its function, i.e. its participation in Christ’s apostolic ministry. 
To proclaim the gospel of the kingdom throughout the oikwmene 
is the Church’s a ate a m, in fact, it is not her work at all but 
ergon Kyriou.? “The Church can exist only to the extent that it is 
the Mission,’ says Elert.* To put it differently, it lives only in so far 







1 More recent researches on the apostolate of the Early Christians entail a correc- 
tion: of the traditional conception of the apostle (e.g. the idea of an apostolic 
mumerus clausus, eyewitness-ship as a necessary requirement of the apostolic 
ministry (secondary only), etc., and emphasize that the Gospel and the Apostolate 
are ‘conceptions which are connected with each other’ and that ‘the (Pauline) 

te receives its essential meaning from the missionary idea’. Cf. e.g. H. von 

‘Der urchristliche Apostelbegriff’ in Studia Theologica, I, 1, 1947, 

Pet 1; H. Mosbech: ‘Apostolos in the N.T.’, loc. cit., II, 2, 1950, pp. 166-200; 
y : ‘Paul, the Apostles and the Twelve’, loc. cit., III, 1, 1950, pp. 96-110. 

It is not only a peculiarity of contemporary Dutch theology (as is so often 

) that one tries to understand the Church by taking the apostolate (‘mission’), 

as its essence. One finds the same thought, to mention only one example, in 

T. W. Manson, The Church’s Ministry, 1948, e.g. p. 32: ‘It is a pity . . . that the 

word “apostolic” has had its meaning narrowed in the course of centuries, 90 

that instead of declaiming primarily the Church’s commitment to a t mission- 

ary task it merely registers a claim on the part of the Eastern and Roman Com- 

munions to be the lawful successors of the apostles’, p. 34. “The Church is “apos 

tolic” in virtue of doing the work of an Apostle’, etc. 
* Cf. K. Barth: Kirchliche Dogmatik, III, 4, 1951, p. 538ff. 
8 W. Elert: Das christliche Ethos, 1949, p. 555. 
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as it partakes actively in the ‘economy of witness’, which Christianity 
signifies in the New Testament.? 


IV 


What practical implications this apostolic vision of the Church 
will have for our missionary work we do not yet know. A few rather 
general indications may be ventured here. 

With regard to the relation of Church and Missjon this little can 
be said, that the Church can never be ‘more’ than the Mission. How 
else should we interpret the famous oecumenical slogan ‘Let the 
Church be the Church’ than as ‘Let the Church be the Mission’ ?? 

Perhaps we should also reconsider the extremely topical problem 
of the ecclesiastical integration of missionary work (Verkirchlichung 
der Mission) in this light. If this were simply to mean (as sometimes 
seems to be the case) that henceforth the ‘Church will assume 
responsibility for carrying out a missionary programme, so that 
missions will now figure on the official agenda of synod a 
(e.g. as item 47?), or that a — commission or department for 
missions would be called into being—one might rightly fear a form 
of ecclesiocracy which would be Resstoias, because it could very 
easily hinder the Church itself, and that means the Church in toto, 
from becoming the Mission. One could well imagine that an ‘auto- 
nomous’ missionary society would function more effectively as a 
continuous challenge and a ‘stimulating irritant’ for the Church to 
become what it was intended to be: an apostolic band. 

But—and this is the other side of the picture—it should be a 
burning question for every ‘autonomous’ missionary society to deter- 
mine how long it may legitimately resist the attempt at ecclesiastical 
integration. Are we always sufficiently aware of the fact that in so 
doing we may deprive the Church of. its most important means of 
being the Church—that is, the Mission? Easy as it may be to explain 
the independent existence of a missionary society, can we any longer 
bear the responsibility for this evident scandal that a Church dele- 
gates that which it was intended to be (not one of the things it was 
meant to do) to a separate body? Is it not true that in missionary 
circles we often hardly dare to hope and expect that the Church can 
really become the Mission? What is this but a kind of defeatism? 

The relationship of missions and younger churches may also be 
clarified if we are to persist in using the Biblical terms of reference: 
if kingdom and world again become the decisive terms of reference, 
we may perhaps be freed from all these spasmodic efforts to define 
the precise relationships of missions and younger church, because 


1J. Bonsirven: Théologie du Nouveau Testament, 1951, p. 86, 155, etc. Speaks 
of ‘économie de témoi: ,. 
2 C. W. Ranson, The Church is the Mission, 1951. 
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it will be understood more clearly that both can have meaning only 
in so far as they are willing to be fully used for God’s apostolic action 
in the world. This, however, would seem to im ly that we cease to 
formulate the ultimate object of missionary work in purely ecclesio- 
logical categories. Since Voetius (1589-1676), it has often been 
tacitly understood that plantatio ecclesiae is an adequate definition 
of the goal of all missionary work, although Voetius himself made 
it quite evident that he borrowed this thesis from the Roman Catholic 
missiology of his time and occasionally felt the need to correct his 
own thesis (plantatio ecclesiae et conversio gentium).1 The planti 
of the Church cannot be an adequate definition of the goal 
missio work: beyond the churches the Mission is directed 
— e ends of the earth (‘the regions beyond’) and the end 
of time. 

The relation of the missionary movement to what is usually called 
the ‘oecumenical’ movement might also be clarified: the term ‘oecumen- 
ical’ is only properly used in so far as it indicates a conscious attempt 
to confront the whole pagan rebellious world with the kingdom. 
If it is rightly used as ‘descriptive of all that is related to the whole 
task of the whole Church to bring the Gospel to the whole world’, 
then it will become an interchangeable term for what we have 
previously termed ‘apostolic’. The movement towards unity. can 
vindicate its claim to be ‘oecumenical’ only in so far as it will irrefut- 
ably demonstrate that it is willing and prepared to be nothing more 

a mere instrument for God’s apostolic action in the world, 
without ‘an end in itself’. 


Before, however, we try to reconsider all these single as of 
our work in the light of this apostolic vision, it might well be of 
greater importance to bring our whole trend of py thinki 
on the Church into the right Biblical —— again. The Chu 
will then be the movement between kingdom and world, related to 
both; it is an apostolic event before we can even think of it as an 
institution. We cannot think of the Church without hearing that 
disturbing question, ‘the Son of Man when He comes, shall He 
find faith on the earth’? Let us not try to silence or even to answer 
this question. We cannot think of the Church without hearing that 
startling promise, ‘thine eyes will see His glory’. Let us not 
to silence this promise. Between this question and this promise 

missionary thinking on the Church should find its legitimate place. 
" J. C. Hogxenpiyk 


1H. R. van Andel, De Zendingsleer van G. Voetius, 1912, p. 72, etc. 

* This definition was suggested in the document quoted on p. 327 (note 1): 
‘It is important to insist that the word “‘oecumenical”’ is pageey used to describe 
everything that relates to the whole task of the whole Ch 
to the whole world.’ 
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ESCHATOLOGY AND HISTORY 
By M. A. C. WARREN, D.D. 


aden without an eschatology is in the strictest sense without 

meaning. In no less strict a sense an eschatology which fails 
to take history seriously is, if the Bible be reckoned as the standard 
of our thinking, profoundly misleading. 

The Bible takes history seriously. This claim becomes significant 
only if the witness of the Old Testament is recognized as Bein as 
fully integral to the Biblical viewpoint as is the witness of the New 
Testament. This may be expressed in other words by saying that 
the life, work, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ did not intro- 
duce meaning into history. They brought to full realization a meaning 
which history already possessed. Our Lord did not come either to 
destroy the past, or to supersede it, but to fulfil it. He revealed 
fully, in a way that transcended all previous understanding, the 
significance of history as the sphere in which God is active in 
relation to man. But this activity of God did not begin at the 
Incarnation. Bethlehem was not a breach with the past. It was 
‘the fulness of time’. 

This fact needs affirming because of the widespread assumption 
that, as far as history is concerned, later Jewish a yptic thought 
represents a development progressive upon that of the great prophets 
and lawgivers of Israel and that this in turn made way for the true 
Christian view in which, so it is claimed, 

The passage of humanity appears not as a passage along the line of 
earthly history,.to an ultimate goal on earth, but as a passage across the 
line of earthly history, the earth being only a platform which each genera- 
tion crosses obliquely from birth to its entrance, individual by individual, 
into the unseen world, the world always there beside the visible one." 


On this view both history and the cosmic order are put outside the 
redemptive purpose. 

In maintaining, as this paper will seek to do, that this very wide- 
spread interpretation fails to do justice to the full Biblical point of 
view, it is not suggested that the apocalyptic interpretation is to be 
discounted. The apocalyptic view helps to maintain the Biblical 
tension. But it does not provide a way of escape from it, and must 
not be allowed to do so. 


1 Edwyn Bevan: The Kingdom of God and His (London: Allen & Unwin; 
N.Y.: International Missionary Reseed 1938, ord Conference Series), 


p. 56f. 
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I 


Dr Minear, in the introduction to his study of the Biblical per- 
spective, Eyes of Faith: makes this comment on the relation of the 
artist to the one who views his work: ‘If there is to be communication, 
the onlooker need not share the painter’s views but he must share 
the painter’s point of viewing. He need not agree with his standpoint, 
but he must stand at the same point.’ 

If we make the same allowance that Dr Minear goes on to make, 
that in relation to the Bible we cannot be mere onlookers because 
we are ourselves part of the picture which the Bible portrays, it is 
possible none the less to benefit from his analysis. For our part, 
then, we will seek to begin with the Hebrew consciousness, itself a 
creation of the revealing God, which God Himself chose to be the 
fittest medium for His revelation to man. 

The Hebrew took this world seriously as the place in which he 
met God, came face to face with Him in the course of events. But, 
lest this should seem to imply that the Hebrew by some peculiar 
racial endowment discovered God, it is important at the outset to 
bear in mind the insistent stress which Dr Martin Buber? has made 
so forcefully, that what the Hebrew discovered was himself-in- 
relation-to . God was already active. Hebrew consciousness came 
into being in relation to that activity. If one may so put it, the Hebrew 
became aware of God, history and himself all at the same moment, 
and there was in a real sense no moment at which he was not con- 
scious of these three realities. The sense of God’s accompanying 
leadership, together with the necessity for the response on the part 
of the people of a loving devotion to God, with what was implicit 
in these two convictions that every moment and every situation 
carries with it a demand for a decision of obedience to God, this 
is the root of Hebrew religion. And this vivid realization of the 
immediacy of God in relation to the course of events in which man 
finds himself is the root of the Hebrew understanding of history. 

The Hebrew philosophy of history, or theology of history, as it 
should more eveety be termed, grew out of the centuries’-lo 
reflection on the significance of this immediacy. In that process 
reflection, to which the fullest activity of divine illumination can be 
allowed without at all denying the genuine activity of man’s own 
mind, three dominant factors can be discerned. 

The first factor, the transcendent factor, is the conviction of the 
triumph of God. This conviction takes various forms in the Old 
Testament. 


1 London: Lutterworth wee hy ws ? 
saa Buber, The Prophetic Faith (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949). 
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( It is pean related to the idea of the covenant, by which 
God binds to Himself a people. However liable this idea might be 
to the interpretation that God’s own triumph is bound up with that 
of His people, with the danger that the people will come to think 
of God as their possession rather than themselves as possessed by 
Him, the triumphant issue of events was in fact seen against the 
actual course of history, the most significant events in which were 
the Exodus and the occupation of the Promised Land. The primary 
significance of the ra of Israel was that they spoke to an 
immediate situation, in which either the chosen nvr i had rebelled 
against their covenant pledge and therefore against God, or were 
persisting in rebellion, or were faced by imminent disaster because 
of rebellion. The prophetic word was always first of all a word of 
re-call to the point at which the people had abandoned God. God’s 
own triumph was not in question so much as the possibility of the 
chosen people failing to share in it. 

b) This last point became explicit when the course of history 
confronted the chosen people not with tribal adversaries commen- 
surate with themselves, as during the wanderings and in the conquest 
of Canaan, but with great empires. It is in this context of actual 
events that the ‘henotheism’ of earlier days becomes an explicit 
monotheism. God revealed Himself to the prophetic imagination 
as the God beside whom there was none else. s chapters 40, 43.) 
And from this deep conviction common to the great prophets 


from Amos onwards there emerged a ‘theology of world history’. 


As Dr Buber has put it, 


Deutero-Isaiah is . . . the originator of a theology of world-history, 
for he is the first to base his particular message again and again on declara- 
tions about the rule of God over the nations and his works among them, 
the first to found the particular on this universal, and to deduce it, so to 
speak, from this. His God is not merely One who reveals Himself according 
to His nature—as in all Israelite prophecy—but also a God who declares 
His nature theologically. There is no sense at all in calling Deutero-Isaiah 
‘the first monotheist of Israel’, but certainly he is the first concerned with 
a monotheistic theology, because he is concerned with a theology of world- 
history. And he is concerned with it, because here for the first time the 
eapets task is to repel as vain the claims of other gods to the leadership 
of the world and its destiny; and it is his task, especially because this claim 
uences the problematic character of this hour of history, namely the 
ag a character of the political programme of the man acting in this 

, Cyrus, Lord of the nations. True it was not to him, but about him, 
the words had to be spoken, pranes that the , under whose protection 
Cyrus was inclined to put hi bye gam and to let it be sanctioned by 
them, were powerless in the field of history—this can be proved radically 
only by showing that they are no gods, but a concoction made by man. 


4 ee in such a theology of world history was the utter dependence 
of Israel upon God. If such a view gave to Israel a greater dignity, 


Buber: Op. cit., pp. 208-9. 
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it also gave to Israel an infinitely greater responsibility. To be the 
chosen le of such a God meant a missionary vocation. 

(c) Wit! in this great context of ideas was born the conviction 
that, however much the chosen people might obstinately refuse to 
follow their vocation, a remnant would do so. And as an expression 
of faith in this aspect of the divine victory was born the faith in the 
new covenant, negatively discovered in Ezekiel 9: 4~7 and positively 
ae eek . 

(d) This triumph of God is finally seen to involve all the nations, 
and more than that the whole created order. What is more, even 
when the picture of the new humanity ap to be at most a rem- 
nant, that remnant itself is not envisaged as exclusively — 
in members of the chosen people: ‘I am sought of them that ask 
not for me; I am found of them that sought me not: I said, Behold 
me, behold me, unto a nation that was not called by my name.’ 
(Is. 65: 1.) In a much earlier prophecy, and as such representing 
a still more remarkable response of faith, there is the expression 
of a vision which surely marks one of the peaks of Hebrew 
prophecy: 

In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, even 


a ot midst of the land: whom the Lord of hosts bless 
be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hand, 


saying, 
my he mine inheritance. (Is. 19: 24-25.) 
And the ag creed which the prophet sees as uniting these nations is 
that same highway across the desert from Egypt, up the plains of 
Philistia and Sharon, through Ezdraelon to Galilee, and from there 
to Damascus and across to the Euphrates valley, which from the 
dawn of history has echoed to the march of armies as well as to the 
slow processions of commerce. The highway is no mystical picture 
of another world. It is an actual road, part of which the prophet 
and his hearers had themselves trodden. ; 

The triumph of God so envisaged is in intimate relation to 
history, which it does not contradict but completes. So it is that 
Professor John Baillie can write in his book, The Belief in Progress} 


: 





1 Oxford University Press, 1950, pp. 64-5. 
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The second factor in the Hebrew reflection on history is to be 
found in his interpretation of the way in which the divine triumph 
is to be achieved. ing in mind the awareness which the Hebrew 
had of history as the context within which God establishes a relation- 
ship with man, it will be understood that from the standpoint of 
the Bible there can be no rigid determinism in the course of events, 
no flow of impersonal fate. Always history is seen as the sphere of 
the personal activity of God. And the significant form under which 
this activity is pictured is the activity of the Spirit of God. It is by 
His Spirit that the Lord who made the heavens and the earth draws 
near to men. The outworking of His purpose, then, is always seen as 
mediated by the personal activity of Spirit. 

The Spirit of the Lord comes upon the prophets. It is the posses- 
sion of His Spirit which in fact constitutes them as prophets. The 
function of the prophets was, as we have seen, to recall the people 
to their vocation and in that recalling to interpret to them what that 
vocation was in the immediate moment, the while they pointed 
forward to its fulfilment in the triumphant vindication of God’s 

u , 
nevitably there grew up the belief that the chosen people were 
in a special sense a Soniedie people, a people called to ae witness 
as a people, a thought which in Isaiah, chapter 43 becomes directly 
linked with the idea of Israel as God’s Servant (v. 10) which becomes 
further developed in the idea of the faithful remnant, who shall 
endure and become part of, as well as an instrument of, the divine 
triumph. In Isaiah, chapters 60-62, the prophet and the prophetic 
ple are indistinguishable. Together they are the anointed of the 
Pord—"The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me’. The Spirit is 
given for the proclamation of ‘the day of the Lord’. And it is in the 
most vivid of all the Old Testament pene of ‘the Day of the 
Lord’ that we read that in preparation for that day God says 


I will pour out my Spirit u all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see’ visions: and also upon the servants and the handmaids in 
those days will I pour out my Spirit. (Joel 2: 28-29.) 


When it is remembered that the Spirit was the mode under which 
the divine immediacy was apprehended, an important emphasis of 
far-reaching significance for future thought on both history and 
eschatology can be distinguished. The Spirit is personal in His action. 
There is nothing mechanical about His operations. He is in fact 
known only in a personal relationship, this personal relationship 
being related to an actual historical situation of the most concrete 
reality. And this personal activity of the Spirit is understood as 
being in a peculiar sense related to the fulfilment of the divine 
purpose, the realization of the triumph of God. There are other 
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factors present in the final manifestation of that victory, but for 
Hebrew thought nothing which should be understood as contra- 
dicting this personal unifying activity of the Spirit. 

The third factor in the Hebrew understanding of history was 
the conviction that the covenanted people would be assured of their 
inheritance because the covenant was between them and God, a 
God who had this attribute, that He could look after His own. The 
conviction of the patriarchs, in the dawn of their history, was 
triumphantly confirmed in the experience of the Exodus and the 
conquest of Canaan. As history developed the prophets challenged 
the popular assumption that God was somehow committed to Israel, 
whatever Israel might do. Under the twin compulsions of their 
insistence on the ethical imperatives in the character of God as 
Holy, and of their interpretation of history in the light of God’s 
sovereignty over all the nations, they affirmed their faith that God’s 
vindication of Himself would, as far as Israel was concerned, be 
experienced by a remnant of the people. This doctrine of the 
remnant in its turn made possible, indeed demanded for its own 
validity, a belief in the significance of the individual, not just in 
himself per se, but in himself as part of the remnant, and as such 
related immediately to God whose loyal servant he was. This was 
not the beginning of ‘individualism’, of the autonomous, isolated 
individual of modern thought, but the discovery that a person-in- 
right-relationships was an instrument in the divine purpose, an active 
—_ in the bringing to maturity of that purpose. The prophet 

abakkuk gives a brief glimpse of such a man, drawn in contrast 
to the man whose ‘soul was puffed up’, the man strong in self- 
assurance who frustrates God’s purpose. The man revealed by the 
prophet, is the ‘man proved true’, ‘the man who represents on earth 
the truth of God and who, trusting in the faithful God, entrusts 
himself to Him in this confidence which embraces and determines 
his whole life, and through it he has life. He “‘will live’, for he 
depends upon and cleaves to the eternally living God’. 

The man of faith matters, and he ‘will live’, will share in the 
life of God. Here the Old Testament is on the threshold of an 
evaluation of human personality which the New Testament fills 
out and completes, able to do so because the Man of Faith 
has come. 

Before turning to the New Testament, a word must here be said 
with d to the insights of later Jewish apocalyptic thought, more 

i laity as that is reflected in the Old Testament. 

‘ Apocalyptic’, as an interpretation of the end of history, and of 
the things which lie ‘beyond history’, was the response of devout 
minds to what appeared to be the actual evidence of history. They 


1 Martin Buber: Two Types of Faith (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1951), P. 49. 
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saw the emergence in history of what appeared to them to be the 
activity of demonic forces frustrating the fulfilment of all the pro- 

hetic hopes. Israel, far from being the joy of the whole earth, had 
eet an insignificant satrapy of one great empire after another. 
The chosen people had been dispersed abroad and only a fragment 
survived in the Promised Land. The vision of the remnant served 
to inspire the white-hot devotion of a nucleus, but the majority 
found it easier to accommodate themselves to the world around 
them. 

The hope of Israel remained the hope of a this-worldly triumph 
of God (a continuous and unbroken link, by the way, between the 
rophets and all subsequent Hebrew thought), but the apocalyptists 
ooked for an intervention of God of a kind different from all His 
previous revelations. It is perhaps significant that the predominant 
and characteristic réle played by the Spirit in the main Old Testa- 
ment tradition is increasingly lost to view in ‘apocalyptic’ thinking. 

But there was more in ‘apocalyptic’ than this. The sense of evil 
powers frustrating God’s purpose in history was reinforced by a 
deepening awareness of the corruption of the human heart. For a 
few this perception led to a tremendous devotion to the Law and 
to the conviction, an interesting development of the emergent belief 
in the significance of the individual Israelite, that if only the people 
would keep the Law perfectly for one day the kingdom of God 
would come. For the majority, however, the situation appeared 
hopeless, unless some Saviour could appear who would save the 
people from their sins. 

esides these two sources of ‘apocalyptic’ it is perhaps legitimate 
to accept a hint from Professor John Baillie that a third source, 
more secular in character, may be found in the change which had 
overtaken the fortunes of Israel after ‘what may be regarded as the 
final defeat of her nationalist aspirations at the hands of Alexander 
on the battlefield of Issus in 333 B.c.’.1 Professor Baillie suggests 
that one sequel to this destruction of hope was ‘a failure of nerve’, 
a loss of faith in the triumph of God in any way corresponding to 
the vision of the prophets. 

A word may properly be added to the effect that the great 
prophets of Israel were themselves not unaware that the fulfilment 
of God’s will in history would not issue from some evolutionary 
process. They were far too clear about the nature of God, His 
demands on men and in particular His demands on Israel, and 
Israel’s failure to obey, to have any such illusions. The prophetic 
day of God is a day of judgment, a day of battle; and the second 
chapter of Foel does not lack for apocalyptic imagery. But their 
belief in the Spirit of God, and what He will do with men, is different 
from that of pe apocalyptists, Jewish and Christian. 


1 John Baillie: Op. cit., p. 198. 
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II 


The triumph of God im history (in as distinct from beyond), the 
manifestation of the Spirit as a preparation for that triumph, the 
justification of the man of faith—these three elements in the Old 

estament standpoint are carried forward into the New Testament, 
which does not _ aed or deny them but gives to them a twofold 
new significance, first of all as the d basis of Christian assurance 
and then as elements in Christian Ries. 

The grand basis of Christian assurance is that these three ele- 
ments of the prophetic faith of Israel have in fact been experienced 
in history already, in and through the Person of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

(1) i Him the decisive battle has been won. In Him the demonic 
powers of evil have met their match and been dethroned from their 
usurped dominion over the imagination and wills of men. In Him 
sin has been d for what it is and through trust in Him men 
can now find release from its imprisonment and dominion. In Him 
the mighty actions of God in history have had their meaning fully 
revealed; all that was dark and obscure because the time was not yet 
fulfilled has now been made clear, and the purpose of God to redeem 
and re-create humanity is now manifest. In Him is ‘wisdom, and 
pager and sanctification, and redemption’. (1 Cor. 1: 30.) 

e lory of God, the kabod of His immediate presence, has been 

ed ‘in the face of Jesus Christ’. (2 Cor. 4: 6.) But more than 
this, the shekinah (a word denoting the indirect Hebrew attempt to 
claim God’s presence without diminishing His transcendence) is 
revealed in Him who is ‘the brightness of His glory, the express 
image of His ened (Heb. 1: 3}—a mighty triumph this in the 
realm of thought and feeling. 

(2) And with His coming there is most intimately associated the 

ifestation of the Spirit. He vp whom the Spirit is seen descend- 
ing at His baptism, the ‘seal’ of His prophetic calling, commits the 
same Spirit to His disciples. And the prophecy of Joel is fulfilled on 
the day of Pentecost. But more than this, for as it is true that ‘com- 
munity there must be in order that His kingdom shall come’,! so 
the Spirit creates the new Israel, unifying those who have put their 
trust in Christ. In the New Testament it is the Spirit who binds the 
Christians together so that they may not be isolated centres of self- 
consciousness, but members of the Body of Christ. ‘It is in the one 
Spirit that we are all baptized into one body.’ (1 Cor. 12: 13, R.V.) 

en we are told of the diversity of gifts, the diversity of ministries, 
the gee of workings, what is being emphasized is not the 
diversity, which is indeed interesting and exciting, but rather the 


1 Martin Buber: The Prophetic Faith, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949), P. 172. 
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one Spirit who operates through all this diversity so that everythi 
and everyone is integrated into the wholeness which is the Church, 
the community which prepares for the kingdom. 

(3) In Him, by faith in Him, the individual believer is put right 
with God, and this has happened in the now of history and of 
experience. Because Christ come, it is possible for men to be 
justified, to be in the right with God, now. There is no question 
of their waiting till the day of Judgment, uncertain as to whether 
the balance of credits or debits will tilt towards their salvation or their 

dition. This view lies at the very heart of the New Testament 

pel, and it was for this assurance that Paul was contending in 
his whole argument that the victory won by Christ availed now for 
the man who trusted Him, and did not have to be appropriated 
gradually as the result of an accumulation of merit, a final verdict 
only being possible at the Last Judgment. The doctrine of justifica- 
tion by grace through faith is of paramount importance for any true 
Christian eschatology, for at one and the same time it assures the 
Christian man of his standing with God in history now because of 
what Christ has done in history; and it determines the character of 
his hope, setting him free from all self-preoccupation, because his 
life, ‘being hid with Christ in God’, can be a unified activity of 
obedience towards preparing for the Day of God. 

What is of decisive importance for the full integration of the 
Biblical point of view is the insistence of the New Testament, 
parallel to the comparable insistence of the Old Testament, that in 
this victory of Christ, in the manifestation of the unifying Spirit, 
in the justification of the believer, it is God who is active. 


Ill 


These three elements carried forward from the Old Testament 
into the New Testament do not only, in their New Testament setting, 
provide the grand basis of Christian assurance. They are no less 
surely three important elements in Christian hope. 

It is important to insist that the link between Christian assurance 
and Christian hope is an intimate one, so intimate indeed that they 
may best be expressed as two aspects of one single conviction. 
Because of what has already happened, the ‘Christ-deed’, we know 
what is going to happen, and yet it is no less true that only when we 
see what is going to happen will we fully apprehend what has already 
happened. The future in terms of time, of history, yes, even of 
theology, is a real future. This is one of the things which Professor 
Cullmann has been teaching us in recent years. 


That which has already happened offers the solid guarantee for that 
which will take place. The hope of the final victory is so much the more 
vivid because of the unshakably firm conviction that the battle that decides 
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the victory has already taken place. With this decisive battle is connected 
the New Testament ‘expectation of the imminent end.’ . . . It must be 
strongly emphasized that this faith is the prior ground of the expectation 
that the end is imminent. Therefore it is not true that this faith in a fulfil. 
ment that has already taken place in Jesus Christ is a ‘substitute’ for the 
unfulfilled expectation of the immediate coming of the kingdom of God; 
on the contrary this faith produced the expectation. The essential point in 
the proclamation that ‘the kingdom has come near’ does indeed concern 
chronology, but in the closest connexion with the knowledge concerning 
the already reached decision. The chief point in question, therefore, is not 
the limitation that the imminent end will come within a generation, altho 
this limitation is actually present in the New Testament. The mace 
important point in the pecans of the nearness of the kingdom of God 
is not this fact, but rather the implicit assertion that since the coming of 
Christ we already stand in the new period of time, and that therefore the 
end has drawn nearer. 


We go forward into a real future with a heightened intensity of 
expectation if we have the Christian hope. And this hope can be 
distinguished under the three elements which we have found to be 
fundamental to the Biblical viewpoint: 

(1) The triumph of God still waits. The decisive battle has 
indeed been won. For the man of faith, the ultimate issue has been 
decided. Nevertheless ‘we see not yet all things put under Him’, 
(Heb. 2: 8.) 

The deepest note in Christian hope must be directed exclusively 
and entirely towards the vindication of God our Saviour. The poverty 
of so st pseudo-Christian thinking about the End is that it is 
so shockingly man-centred. If we are to see a dynamic revival of 
eschatological thinking which genuinely moves the ordinary simple 
Christian to a new quality of living and to a new preparation for 
dying, it will only be as our thought about the End is primaril 
God-centred. There is a verse of one of our English hymns whic 
touches this quality of expectation, an expectation in which the 
thought and hope and joy are set upon the prospect that ‘He shall 
see of the travail of His soul, and shall be satisfied’. (Is. 53: 11.) 


O the joy to see Thee reigning 
Thee, my own beloved Lord! 
Every tongue Thy name confessing, 
Worship, honour, glory, blessing, 
Brought to Thee with one accord—. 
Thee my Master, and my Friend, 
Vindicated and enthroned, 
Unto earth’s remotest end 
Glorified, adored, and owned! 


This element, then, must be determinative for corporate worship, 
common living and private devotion, else we shall hardly escape from 
that presumptive pride which makes the glory of the creature, not 

20. Cullmann: Christ and Time (London: S.C.M. Press, 1951), p. 87. 
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the glory of the Creator, the end of all things, which in effect seeks 
to restore Lucifer to heaven. 

(2) We have seen the importance of the manifestation of the 
Spirit in relation to the basis of Christian assurance. Dr Oulton has 
recently expressed this as follows: 


The Fellowship of the Upper Room became from the Day of Pentecost 
onwards the Fellowship of the whole Church, and the bond of union was 
the Holy Spirit, who was to the Church what Jesus had Himself been to 
the Twelve in the days of His visible eee. The Holy Spirit united from 
its very beginning the Church with the Historic Jesus. He formed into one 
fellowship those who had known Jesus in the flesh and those who knew 
Him only in the Spirit. 


The importance of this for the Christian hope is made clear in 
another passage from Professor Cullmann. Speaking very boldly 
and within the context of his argument about God’s lordship over 
time, he says: 


The Holy Spirit is nothing else than the anticipation of the end in the 
resent. This is clearly indicated by the Pauline designations ‘first fruits’ 
{Ro . 8: 23) and ‘earnest’ (2 Cor. 1:22; 5: 5), but also by the speech of Peter 
(Acts 2: 16ff.) after the Pentecost event. In this speech the apostle, making 
use of Yoel 2: 28-32, interprets the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Church as a sign of the fact that ‘the last days’ have dawned, in other 
words, that a new time phase has begun, with which the redemptive history 
has come nearer to its conclusion. 


The Church, he goes on to say, 


now lives in this unique relation of tension between present and future, 
and it does so by reason of the Holy Spirit, who is powerful in it and who 
signifies the anticipation of the end.? 


And the primary purpose which inspires the assemblies of Christians 
is to respond to the unifying influence of the Holy Spirit by building 
up the Body of Christ. A visible community, responsive to the Holy 
Spirit who binds Christ and His people together, preparing for the 
End, which is the fulfilment of the divine purpose and the glory 
of God—that is the essential nature of Christian worship in the 
Church of the New Testament, focused in terms of Christian hope 
by the words ‘till He come’. 

Obviously this cannot involve a mere passive waiting. In the Bible 
preparation is always an activity. The activity of the Holy Spirit 
which is supremely significant for the End is the activity of building 
up and securing the unity of the Body of Christ. Hope then becomes 
an activity directed by this purpose. It may at least be surmised that 
in faithful response to this characteristic activity of the Holy Spirit 


3° E. L. Oulton, Holy Communion and Holy Spirit (London: S.P.C.K., 1951, 
p. 38). 
2 O. Cullmann: Op. cit., pp. 72-3. 
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Christians are sapeve for the Parousia, are ‘hastening the time’, 
since in terms of history man’s co-operation with God does in fact 
forward or retard the outworking of His #0 

(3) It will be within the context of the vindication of God, and 
the upbuilding of the Body of Christ, that the individual Christian 
will discover the fulfilment of which his justification by grace through 
faith now is the assurance and pledge. Only at the End will 
justified man truly know what being justified actually means in its 
full glory, for as yet he sees through a glass darkly, but then face to 
face. ‘It doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him 
as He is.’ (1 John 3: 2.) 

There are, however, in the New Testament two hints which 
bear upon the nature of the End and which at once affect the char- 
acter of the individual’s own expectation, and at the same time bear 
upon the unifying work of the Spirit and are interpretative of the 
very triumph of God Himself, thus giving some definition to what 
would otherwise be an abstract and therefore un-Biblical idea. 

The first of these hints concerns the inner significance of the 
Greek word soma as it is used in the Bible. On this word Dr J. A. T. 
Robinson has given some most illuminating comment in relation 
to eschatology. 


The soma, or body [he writes], is the whole psycho-physical unity, made 
up of sarx and psyche, which constitutes man as distinguished from God. 
It is the nearest word in Greek for ‘personality’, for which none of the 
ancients had a term. But it is sor aug & as it were, ad extra . . . soma is 
the whole man constituted as c is by the network of physical and mental 
relationships in which he is bound up with the continuum of other persons 
and things ... It is his personality as materially and socially continuous 
with his environment. 

Dr Robinson makes clear in the context of this pam that 
there is for the Hebrew mind ‘an inner essence of what, en 
makes man a person’. This is always something from outside man 
himself, the call of God to a relationship of unique responsibility to 
Himself—and lies in the realm of Spirit. But soma means some- 


thing more than this, and what this something more is Dr Robinson 
seeks to clarify when he says: 


The doctrine of the resurrection of the body is the doctrine of the 
redemption and replacement of one solidarity by another—the body of the 
old mortality by the Body of Christ. It is an assertion that no individual can 
be saved from the whole. Through his body he is organically linked 
with all life and all other matter in the universe. There is no red 
tion for the individual out of this mass, but only in it and with it. 
Christian is not of the saving of individuals out of nature and 
history (these things themselves considered simply as a vale of soul-making), 





1 In the End, God (London: James Clarke, 1950), p. 85. 
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but the redeeming of all the myriad relationships of existence into a new 
heaven and a new earth, the City of God, the Body of Christ. (vide Rom. 8: 
19-23. Phil. 3: 21, etc.)* 


The second hint in the New Testament links up closely with this, 
and is worked out by Professor Cullmann as follows: 


The new thing that the ‘Victory Day’ brings, in addition to the decision 
already reached, is that the Holy Spirit, the pneuma, lays hold of the entire 
world of the flesh (sarx), of matter. In Christ, according to the Primitive 


| Christian faith, only His own body had previously risen to me a spiritual 


body. Other spiritual bodies do not as yet exist. At the End, however, the 
Spirit, which already dwells in us, will also ‘lay hold of our mortal bodies’. 

om. 8: 11.) Therefore it remains true for the Primitive Christian eschat- 
ology just as for the Jewish one that it does not.occur in a purely other- 
worldly sphere. Indeed, we must actually say that particularly for Primitive 
Christianity the eschatological drama must take place in a setting that 
includes the earth, because here the new thing that the final completion 
adds to the already reached decision consists in the fact that the Spirit, 
which in a preliminary way, in baptism, lays hold only of the inner man, 
now creates anew the whole of matter which has fallen into the state of 
sinful flesh. . . . Just as the decision in Jesus Christ has already occurred 
upon earth, so even more must the completion take place precisely upon 


earth. Hence Mark 13: 31, as well as Rev. 21: 1ff. and 2 Peter 3: 13, emphasize 


the fact that that completion will affect both heaven and earth. The Son of 
Man appearing in glory will ‘descend’ to the earth.* 


The Christian hope, directed as it is supremely to the triumph 
of God, sees that triumph in its cosmic setting as embracing the 
whole created order. This implies a view of redemption which 
includes matter. Moreover, it gives significance to history as the 
scene of a real activity of God with men, recognizing that the final 
vindication of God’s righteousness, as being indeed right, must occur 
within that historic process in which the moral issues have been 
experienced. This hope is comprised in the Christian expectation 
of a ‘new heaven and a new earth’, an expectation which is integral 
to the total Biblical outlook. 

Intimately related to this element in hope is the Christian belief 
that the Church is the community called to prepare for this final 
vindication, a preparation which, as we have seen, is immediately 
linked to the activity of the Holy Spirit in uniting Christians to one 
another, and to which the proper response of Christians must surely 
be the energetic —_ of Christian unity as an active y ago 
of a way for the King. And the individual Christian finds himself 
caught up into this integrating ministry of the Holy Spirit who, 
on the one hand, unites the Church and, on the other, makes for 
the wholeness of man in all his relationships with his fellow-men and 
with nature. In this activity of hope the Christian lives and dies 
wm for the appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 

t. 
1J. A. T. Robinson: Op. cit., p. 89. * O. Cullmann: Op. cit., pp. 141-2. 
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Here, surely, is an eschatology which does justice to history and 
a view of history which takes the End with the utmost seriousness, 
Here, surely, are a way of devotion and a programme of service 
which can lik the ordi man out of despair and set his heart 
singing, because he not only knows whom he has believed, but also 
because he is persuaded that his whole life is now divinely directed, 
arded and controlled, towards that ‘Day’ which is to come. And 
inding the individual to history and to the final issue of God's 
glory is the community of the Spirit, which, under His guiding and 
inspiration, is becoming what it already is—the Body of Christ— 
the Body of Him whose Parousia will be both the Epiphany of the 
Church and the deliverance of the creation ‘from the bo 


n 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of Got 
(Rom. 8: 21.) 


M. A. C. WarREN 

















KENNETH MACLENNAN 


HEN I first knew Kenneth Maclennan in the first decade 
of this century he was a clerk in the office of a leading firm 
of solicitors in Edinburgh. He was keenly interested in the social 
of Christianity and had written, in collaboration with a 
frend, a small volume on social conditions in Edinburgh. He 
developed a deep interest in foreign missions and gave up the 
rofession of the law to become secretary of the newly founded 
— Missionary Movement in Scotland. He was seconded by 
it to help me in the "asa owen for the World Missionary Confer- 
ence (1910), of which he became assistant secretary. His organizing 
ability contributed largely to the success of the conference. We 
decided that we must — a report in nine volumes, one on the 
work of each of the eight commissions, and one on the conference 
itself, and that in order to bring it within the reach of missionaries 
and clergy the price of the set must not exceed one pound. Kenneth 
and I visited several publishers in Edinburgh to submit our proposi- 
tion, and were met with polite amusement and given to understand 
that we were two young idealists who knew aotlinn about real life. 
Kenneth was sure of his figures and we decided to publish on our 
own account, without any established publishing agency or book- 
room behind us. We fixed the price at eighteen shillings for the set 
and sold in the end something like eighteen thousand sets, making 
sufficient profit to maintain the Continuation Committee of the 
Edinburgh Conference and to provide it with an office and secretariat 
till its financial position was solidly established. 

It can be said unhesitatingly that without Kenneth Maclennan 
the oecumenical movement would not have developed in the way 
that it has in the past forty years. The example and achievement 
of the Eeaemnotionst Missionary Council were important factors in 
creating the confidence that made the formation of the World 
Council of Churches possible. Oecumenical co-operation depends in 
the last resort on confidence; there is no reason why the different 
churches or mission boards should remain together unless they have 
acontinuing desire to do so. The debt of the International Missio 
Council to the inspiring and reconciling leadership of Dr John R. 
Mott is beyond reckoning. But Kenneth Maclennan also made his 
distinctive and independent contribution to the growth of trust and 
goodwill. His administrative and financial abilities inspired in the 
missionary societies the confidence which induced them to maintain 
their contributions unfailingly through a long period of years. This 
tefers, of course, especially to Great Britain, but his wisdom and 
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dependability counted also for a great deal in the wider relations of 
the International Missionary Council. Unless he had been there to 
carry through the negotiations and to assume responsibility for the 
management, Edinburgh House could hardly have come into exist- 
ence and been for a quarter of a century the significant symbol 
of oecumenical co-operation. A signal testimony was borne to the 
value which the missionary societies placed on his services on an 
occasion when Maclennan, Paton and I came to the conclusion that 
it might be the right course to lessen the financial burden on mission- 
ary societies by reducing the senior staff at Edinburgh House, and 
that one of us should resign. Kenneth Maclennan insisted that it 
should be he and overbore all resistance on the part of his colleagues, 
When the matter came before the Standing Committee they 

to entertain the proposal, the chairman insisting that missionary 
co-operation rested on confidence and that ‘financial confidence is 
the basis of all confidence’. Maclennan’s services, it was unanimously 
agreed, must be retained at all costs. 

While his primary responsibilities lay, for the greater of his 
career, in the British rather than in the international field, and can 
be described with fuller knowledge by others than myself, his 
integrity, initiative, sure judgment, wide vision, capacity to enter into 
the point of view of others, and the ardent flame which burned 
within him won him the affection and d of many missio 
leaders in other countries and, by the confidence which they crea’ 
were a valuable asset in the whole work of the International 
Missionary Council. 


J. H. O. 























NICOL MACNICOL 


HE death of the Rev. Nicol Macnicol, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., 

was recorded in the April issue of the International Review of 

Missions, but the editors are desirous that some fuller account of his 
life and work should be made available to their readers. 

After a distinguished career in the University of Glasgow and 
the (then) Free Church of Scotland Theological College, Macnicol 
was appointed to the Western India mission of the Free Church of 
Scotland (later United Free) and for five years worked in Bombay, 

ing in charge of the Wilson High School (where he lived in the 
boys’ hostel) and also doing general elistic work. In 1900 he 
was transferred to Poona, where he entered into a heritage of good- 
will among both Christians and non-Christians bequea by the 
work of the Rev. John Small and the Rev. John Torrance; and 
except for short periods in district work at Jalna (Hyderabad State) 
and Alibag (on the coast, south of Bombay) he spent the rest of his 
active missionary life there. When he was invited to succeed William 
Paton as secretary of the National Christian Council, the late Bishop 
Waller, of Madras, supporting the proposal, said: ‘It is Macnicol 
of Poona whom we want’. He was in charge of general evangelistic 
work both in the city and in that part of the district assigned 
» the mission by agreement with other missions working in 

area. 

It was during these early days, while touring the villages of the 
Purandhar Taluka of the Poona district, that Macnicol acquired his 
unrivalled knowledge of popular Hinduism. Making their head- 
a sas at Saswad, he and Mrs Macnicol spent several months 

uring each cold weather in tents; and in the evening, after the day’s 
work on the land was done, he would sit down with humble village 
folk and listen as they recited slokas from Eknath, Tukaram and 
other Marathi poets and saints. With a band of Christian preachers, 
he would attend the many Hindu festivals which mean so much to 
village folk and which give a touch of colour to drab lives. Here he 
met, too, the real seekers after truth who were on pilgrimage from 
one shrine to another, hoping to find God, and thus he came to know 
what lay plo oy of = lindu maser Se ped With a small 
groups o ers he would discuss the things of the spirit and o 
to them the unsearchable riches of Christ. . id 

As an evangelistic missionary in Poona, a city famous not only 
for its orthodox Hinduism but also for producing the leaders in so 
many spheres of religious and social reform, Macnicol was in close 
touch with the thought and life of Hindu India. The names of 
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Justice Ranade, Dr Bhandarkar, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, G. K, 
Gokhale (founder of the Servants of India Society), G. K. Devadhar, 
D. D. Karve spring to one’s mind. In the early years of the century, 
Poona was perhaps the most cap nares | alive centre in the country; 
and its scholars and thinkers welcomed gladly the contribution to 
religious thought of a man like Nicol Macnicol, in whom they recog- 
nized a scholar who valued their heritage and who sought to under- 
stand it. They recognized, too, the essential humility of a great soul 
who came to learn as well as to teach. Recently a Hindu friend 
remarked: ‘He stole the heart of India’. His réle was essentially that 
of an interpreter of West to East, of the message of Christ to the 
mind and heart of Hindu India. No one can vant Macnicol’s trans- 
lations (in verse) of what he named The Psalms of Maratha Saints 
without realizing his deep understanding of the religious longing of 
the common man expressed in these poems—the longing and striving 
which are themselves, in some measure, finding and being found by 
God. ‘To preach the Gospel to men of deep religious sensibility 
who, without accepting its truth, are capable of an insight into the 
heart of the Christian revelation rare among professed Christians’ 
requires more than ordinary understanding both of them and of all 
that they can find in Christ, and this understanding Macnicol 
brought to the task. Out of his knowledge and study of Hindu 
religious thought came his book, Indian Theism, for which the 
University of ams awarded him the degree of D.Litt. 

Along with this concern to reach the minds and hearts of Indian 
scholars went an unceasing care for the spiritual welfare and pro- 
pane of Christ’s Church in India. During a long vacancy in the 
ocal congregation, he acted as pastor and took part in the wider 
affairs of the Church, now the United Church of North India. All 
his relations with people were marked by a true Christian reverence 
for each man’s personality and a patient forbearance which resulted 
from his constant thought of them as sons and daughters of the 
Heavenly Father. For several years he taught for some months 
each year in the United Theological College (then carried on 
pod ae) and was often, too, a teacher in the local Sunday- 

ool. 

The difficulties created for the earnest seeker after God by our 
ecclesiastical differences, and the problem of caring for small groups 
of Christians which are the outcome of such differences, ‘nails him 
very much aware of the need for closer co-operation between the 
various churches and missions; and he was among the supporters 
and leaders of the movement which led to the establishment of the 
National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon, with three 
full-time secretaries. Later he served as secretary in succession to 
William Paton when the latter joined the secretariat of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in 1927. During the years after the 
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first world war, Poona was the scene of many conferences and meet- 
ings, all concerned with the promotion of greater understanding 
and closer unity. Behind much of the thinking and planning by 
church and missionary leaders of international outlook was the 
inspiration of Macnicol’s clear vision of our duty, born of obedience 
to God and love for man. Characteristically, he often remained in 
the background; but the hospitality of the Macnicols’ home in 
Staveley Road, Poona, was behind much oecumenical planning and 
thought. There must be many men and women of various creeds 
and races, and not least the Macnicols’ immediate colleagues, who 
look back with gratitude to that hospitality. Macnicol’s constant 
thought was to promote Indian leadership in Church and Mission 
and For this very reason, probably, some who felt overlooked or 
slighted would pour out their grievances, which were a sore burden 
to his sensitive spirit. But he persevered in his efforts to make the 
Church central and to secure a closer relationship between Church 
and Mission. His own work was placed under a committee of the 
Church Council and he sought to have his position in relation to the 
Indian Church the same as that now taken by many ordained 
missionaries. In this relationship to the Indian Church his vision 
was in advance of most of his contemporaries, foreshadowing what 
has come now to be the accepted policy. 

Although immersed in much administrative routine, Macnicol 
continued his work as a writer and scholar, and missionary thinking 
is under a big debt to him. In 1932-33 he was Wilde Lecturer in 
Natural and Comparative Theology in the University of Oxford. 
These lectures were published under the title, The Living Religions 
of India. He wrote an appreciation of a colleague, Tom Dobson, a 
tribute to one of the finest missionaries ever sent from Scotland, 
whose early death in tragic circumstances was an untold loss to the 
cause of the untouchables, for whom he laboured in the Hyderabad 
State. Macnicol also wrote the life of that great Christian woman, 
Pandita Ramabhai; characteristically he first tried to get a woman, 
an intimate friend of the Pandita, to write the book before he under- 
took it himself, for fear that the story might go unrecorded. He was 
the friend of Narayan Vaman Tilak, the Christian poet of Maharash- 
tra, whose hymns are among the most precious possessions of the 
Indian Church. Macnicol has made some of them available to the 
wider Church through his sym athetic translations into English 
verse. He was a member of the linden Commission on Christian 
Higher Education in India whose report was published in 1931. 
He also taught at Hartford Theological Seminary for one year after 
he retired. 

The qualities which endowed this man of God with insight and 
power were the love of God and faith in God’s purpose of goodwill 
to men. ‘Constrained by the love of God’ are the words which sum 
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up the meaning and purpose of his life. He thought God’s thoughts 
and loved Him with bis mind as well as his heart and the conetnll 
of love and of divine truth compelled him to preach the Gospel and 
made him the evangelist he was, able to reach both the mind and 
the heart of India. He was, too, a constant source of renewal of faith 
and hope to his colleagues. 

The following lines, verses from his own translation of one of 
N. V. Tilak’s hymns, he would surely have taken to himself: 


One who is all unfit to count 
As scholar in Thy school, 

Thou of Thy love hast named a friend— 
O kindness wonderful! 


If there is ought of worth in me, 
It comes from Thee alone; 

Then keep me safe, for so, O Lord, 
Thou keepest but Thine own. 





omepnoevyvo es wv Ss 





SAMUEL M. ZWEMER 
AN APPRECIATION 


T was after an Arabic lesson, from one of the Sheikhs teaching in 
the then Cairo Study Centre, that my teacher told me that 
among the Egyptian staff Canon Gairdner and Dr Zwemer were 
familiarly known as Munkar and Nakir, the two Recording Angels 
whom the worshipper greets at the close of his prescribed Islamic 
devotions. We never found out which was which—anyhow they 
worked together as recording angels should. Perhaps they will best 
be remembered by that generation of missionaries for their lectures 
on ‘Islamics’ for two full weeks at a stretch. That was the time at 
which Zwemer was at his best. He revelled like Gairdner in an 
appreciative audience. Both were mwah the ‘Zwemeric’ tradi- 
tions being more widespread than the ‘Gairdneresque’, with his 
longer career over a wider area. 

t is forty-five years since Islam: A Challenge to Faith was 
“Songer gag Rumour said it was written in response to his doctor’s 
ear of a supervening blindness. So Zwemer set to work; and no 
missionary with the exception of Edward Sell can have produced so 
much on Islam in books and articles, while added to that there was 
the editing of the Moslem World through thirty years. The articles 
were generally signed, but latterly ‘Z’ at the end of a book review 
was sufficient indication of its source. In his last letter (apart from 
Christmas) he was contemplating a brief article on “The Basis of 
Muslim Ethics’, but it was not to be ready before the end of the year. 
His sermons kept pace with his literary output. One in Arabic on 
‘A threefold cord is not quickly broken’ remains after more than thirty 
ears, though the churchin whichit was preached has been demolished. 

ut Zwemer did not stop with the pene Sa of literature; he shared 
in the solution to the problem of distribution through personal col- 
rtage. Rumour had it that this concern went back to early days in 
in, when the young missionary was struggling with Arabic and 
made up for linguistic weakness by selling scriptures. On one 
occasion he had no words to offset the a iveness of a Cretan who 
tried to dissuade a group of Muslims in a shop from buying the 
New Testament. Zwemer’s ‘come-back’ was to look up Titus 1:12 
and ask one of the group to read it. So he sold his books. The Cretan 
they knew was like that; there must be something in the book after 
all! Then there was the journey to Jidda to pros for a site for a 
Bible House, in company with Hooper of the Bible Society, climaxed 
by the prize of a bottle of holy water from the well of Zemzem, and 
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now in the Princeton Museum. There was a visit to the mosque at 
Woking and Zwemer’s appreciation of the keenness of the young 
Indian to tell his visitors about Islam, and his pleasure at being 
shown copies of the Moslem World coupled with criticisms of its 
Editor. No one en his identity away. Zwemer was as ready an 
evangelist himself. 

If he was prone to draw conclusions too quickly, he was ready 
too to revise his judgments—not always because he had to—for his 
openhearted friendliness more than made up for rashness in word or 
attitude. The vigorous personality found it hard to remain subdued 
over questions on which he felt deeply. “You can’t muzzle Sam’, was 
the verdict of a missionary contemporary. It was because his heart 
went out to people that he believed in converts. Perhaps, too, his 
theological conservatism in Christianity made for adaptation in the 
Muslim controversy—not that he regarded controversy as an end in 
itself, but that he knew how to do it. His very grasp of controversy 
has left a legacy of hard thinking on the problem which sent others 
from the mission field wondering what was their message for Islam. 
In conversation he would recall with loving memory the week-end 
in Bahrein when scarlet fever came and there were two little graves 
within five days; and how the hearts of indifference and opposition 
changed overnight in human sympathy for the Christian missionaries 
in their sorrow. Arab and American recognized their fundamental 
human unity. 

There are other scenes that spring to mind: his writing and 
rewriting of the findings on evangelism for the Mott conference in 
1924 on Olivet; his visit one Sunday in Old Cairo when he preached 
on the missionary enterprise in Kuwait (before the days of oil) at a 
service of valediction for Dr Samwil Atitullah (now of Omdurman) 
on his way to Christian service in eastern Arabia; and always his 
insistence on the preaching and practising of the message of the Cross 
in the century that ‘calls for a new vision of the Muslim world in its 
strength, its weakness, its needs, its accessibility, its promise as well 
as its antagonism’. Zwemer wrote those words in 1907, following them 
up with a statement in italics, that might well be taken to heart by 
leaders of political as well as Christian thought, as the western world 
looks back on fifty years: ‘Missions to Muslims are the only Christian 
solution of the Eastern question’. 

E. F. F. B. 
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HENRI ANET 


AT a late stage in the preparation of this issue of the Review, we 
learn of the passing of Pasteur Henri Anet, of Belgium. The 
son and grandson of ministers of the Eglise chrétienne misstonnatre 
belge, there was for him no question but that he followed them in the 
service of that Church, and he was urdained in 1900. ; 

The forging of long-cherished links with the International 
Missionary Council began in 1911, when a first visit to the Belgian 
Congo led to the foundation of the Société belge de Missions 
protestantes, of which, as has justly been said of him, he became 
the heart and soul. In 1914 he returned to Congo, to establish the 
Society’s first mission station, for which the Belgian Government 
had granted a concession of land at Tchofa. The completion of the 
enterprise was interrupted by the war, but after the armistice in 
1918 the young Society, at the request of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, assumed responsibility for the German East Africa Mission 
in Ruanda, which had by then come under the Belgian mandate. 

Pasteur Anet was appointed by the American and British 
missions to act as intermediary between the ae for the 
Colonies in Brussels and the many missionary societies from other 
countries which sought to send men and women to preach the 
Gospel in the Congo. He, too, with the indefatigable collaboration 
of Madame Anet, piloted non-Belgian missionaries through the 
qualifying courses in tropical medicine, pedagogy and language 
study, which the Government required them to take in Belgium, 
and laid the foundations of the missionary centre in Brussels now 
directed by the Rev. and Mrs H. Wakelin Coxill. Its success 
inspired the opening of similar centres tn Paris and Lisbon. 

The International Missionary Council enjoyed long and valued 
association with Pasteur Anet, who was at one time the sole repre- 
sentative of Belgium on the Council. Its officers, in common with 
many men and women whose services in Congo were helped 
forward by Pasteur Anet’s active guidance and sympathy, salute a 
valiant pioneer in missionary co-operation. 








CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN SINCE THE WAR 
A MESSAGE FROM THE BISHOP OF KOBE 


Me toe the war ended we have been privileged to welcome many 
distinguished visitors from America and Britain, and we are 
sen to them for the help and inspiration they have brought us. 
have been abroad three times since the termination of the war 
and missed the opportunity to meet some of these visitors. I was 
rivileged, however, to meet the Rev. C. W. Ranson, General 
Reondans of the International Missionary Council, who gave us 
tremendous ingneee. Mr Ranson did not have a so-called mass 
meeting. He asked the National Christian Council of Japan to call 
together a few leaders from the various Christian denominations 
to discuss with him the present situation and strategy of missionary 
work in Japan. He did not dwell, as many of us have been inclined 
to do, on the great opportunity for the spread of Christianity now 
facing the churches, but turned our thoughts inward to a searching 
consideration of our faults and our failures to meet this opportunity, 
and how these could be remedied and the Church strengthened. 

In accordance with Mr Ranson’s advice, we formed a special 
committee to study the strategy of missionary work in this country. 
I have been a member of this committee, which has worked for 
two years and which is now formulating a report on its studies. 
Meanwhile the committee has drawn up the following statistics: 

1. Our evangelistic work has been very successful, but we find 
that our converts are chiefly from the student group, 32 per cent. 
The second largest group of converts, 26 per cent, is from the 
‘white collar’ section of the community. It would seem that mission- 
ary work has been greatly neglected in the agricultural field, which 
comprises 70 per cent of Japan’s population. Converts from this 
group total only 1 per cent. 

2. Another interesting side of the statistics concerns the age- 
groups of the converts. These are: from 10 to 19 years of age, 
34 per cent; from 20 to 25 years of age, 25 per cent; from 26 to 

© years of age, 10 per cent; from 50 to 60 years of age, g per cent. 
ere seem to be very few converts between thirty and Bfty. 

A study of the first figures will show why, although the number 
of Christians is growing, we are facing financial difficulties, while a 
study of the second group shows how difficult it is for a country 
like Japan to be democratic. That almost untouched group of people 
between thirty and fifty years . age includes those most deeply 
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affected by the war; those who devoted their lives to Japan and who 
are among the most significant people in the nation. 

Pending publication of the whole report I should like to state 
four points which I regard as weaknesses in the missionary work in 
Japan, for your consideration and prayers. 

1. The effect of wartime isolation from world Christian fellow- 
ship. Due to the war, the Christian Church in Japan was com- 
pletely cut off and isolated from the mother churches and from 
fellow-Christians throughout the world. At first we did not think 
it was such a tragedy, but later we realized this was a bitter experience 
for us Christians in Japan. It was quite natural that this isolation 
should have several unfortunate results among the Japanese 
clergy. One was a progressive loss of vision, due largely to the 
weight of an omnipresent Government. Many found it extremely 
difficult to be both a loyal Japanese and a fearless Christian and 
consequently fell into a negative attitude. It was feared by the 
clergy that any aggressive action might attract the attention of the 
authorities and bring disfavour, not only on themselves, but on their 
congregations. Another most unhappy development was that of the 
distrust bred by fear. Christian leaders found themselves afraid of 
trusting anyone. All too often, in a fearful effort to prove loyalty 
to the Government, confidences were betrayed and innocent 
plans or situations were reported in a way that caused trouble with 
the Government. This situation ended, of course, with the termina- 
tion of the war and the fears and uncertainties which had created it. 

The lack of vision and the negative attitude that developed in 
those dark days, however, continue to have a crippling effect on 
our evangelistic work. I have found some of the younger clergy 
completely unaware of the eagerness of enquirers to become 
Christian. When I visited Manila as the first Japanese to go there 
after the war ended, I found that I, too, had become affected by this 
attitude. Through the kindness of missionaries there, I was able 
to visit and console Japanese war prisoners. As I did not expect 
them to listen to talk of Christianity, I discussed current conditions 
in Japan, and told them about the welfare of our Emperor and the 
royal family. But at the end of the talk, without mentioning the 
name of St Stephen, I quoted his story to console and strengthen 
them to face the ordeal of the death sentence. After my talk, some 
of them asked me, ‘Is not the man you were telling us about 
St Stephen, whose story is told in the Book of the Acts, chapters 
6 and 7?” It was a great shock to me, and then I realized that almost 
all of them were reading the Bible, and they asked me to send 
Christian literature, which I was able to do through the help of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Episcopal Church in America. 

Even the bishops sometimes found difficulty in understanding 
the eagerness of enquirers. During the war it was very difficult to 
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win converts to Christianity. Whenever we saw a new person in 
the church, we could not be certain that he was not a government 
spy. Although the dark age has passed and we now face tremendous 
opportunities for evangelism, still the negative attitude and lack of 
vision remain with us and weaken our efforts. 

2. Faults of theological training. Immediately after the war 
Bishop Stephen Neill visited us and made the following criticism: 


Japan has never lacked an intellectual clergy; indeed perhaps, as we 
have suggested, Japan has positively suffered through too much theology. 
It is easy for a ical student to master, by purely intellectual processes, 
a mass of theological material unrelated to anything in his own Christian 
experience or in that of his people. But in that case he will have little to 
give, since only what comes out of the heart of a living experience is effective 
in the pulpit. The training of the clergy in the past has been learned, but 
it has been weak on the practical and pastoral side. 


I believe he is quite right. Although it is true that at that time 
most of us had lost our libraries and few of the clergy had access 
to books, nevertheless Bishop Neill was able to sense the national sin 
of the Japanese, which is conceit. The clergy show it by over-concen- 
tration on study, thus apne themselves from the common life of 
their people to whom they should give pastoral care. As Dr Nairne 
says, in Everyman’s Story of the New Testament, ‘A theologian 
is a man, conscious of sin and impotence, yearning for forge 
and willing to spend pains on examining the assurance that Jesus 
Christ is Saviour’. If we follow this line of thinking, theology 
will be the foundation of missionary work. If we are not certain 
that without Jesus Christ we cannot be saved, then, naturally, we 
cannot teach that doctrine to our neighbours. 

Recently Dr Nishi, Dean of the Central Theological College of 
the Episcopal Church in Japan, who was formerly Chaplain of 
Columbia Gaiversity and later a professor at General Theological 
Seminary, New York, commented on the intellectual standard 
of the theological students in this country. He said something like 
this: “We accept only university graduates, then find them lacking in 
the broad background knowledge necessary for the study of theology, 
namely yt psychology, language, history and sociology. 
However, oi ve ialized knowledge in some one field.’ Thi 
is a very valuable comment. The students take theology as a 

iali subject, isolated from ordinary human experience, and 
¢ after graduation, they find it difficult to win souls for 


3. Pastoral care. Another weakness that I see in the clergy is 
that we have few good —_ priests. This is particularly true among 
the young clergy, who lacked the guidance of experienced mission- 


aries, as the latter had to leave us just before the war. The foreign 
bishops had to resign, making it necessary to consecrate a number 
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of the more experienced clergy, and this in turn required the ordina- 
tion of new clergy at the earliest possible moment. Many of our 
present clergy have had no experience in a large church. Few realize 
the value of parish visiting and of really shepherding their flock. I 
see a great need for training and guidance in this aspect of the 


ministry. 

4: Faith in Almighty God. It is ninety years since the first non- 
Roman Catholic missionary came to Japan. —— sects have become 
established since then. It is interesting to note that, among them all, 
one denomination, although they dislike being called a denomination, 
is extremely powerful among intellectual people. This sect was 
started by Uchimura. After the war his disciple, Dr Nanpara, 
was elected president of Tokyo University, and this year, another 
of his disciples, Dr Yanaibara, succeeded Dr Nanpara as president. 
The outstanding characteristic of Dr Uchimura’s teaching is the 
emphasis on the power of God, and very often in God. On the other 
hand, all denominations have emphasized the teaching of the 
kindness and love and mercy of God to the people in Japan for 
many years. Personally, I cannot agree with the teaching of Dr 
Uchimura, who denied the Church, but I do realize now that his 
emphasis on the power of God is right. If we study the Old Testa- 
ment, we find that the power of God comes first, and then, when 
Jesus Christ came down, He clearly expressed the love of God. 

When one thinks of eighty million people living in a small 
island, and of all the nei « nd and difficulties that must be met, 
one realizes that firmness and s are necessary, but if we 
emphasize the softness of the love of , we then get only a senti- 
mental attitude. I learned a great deal from Dr Uchimura’s teaching. 
Often a Christian tells me he has no money to contribute to the 
Church; often I have been asked by new Christians to provide 
food, but since I formed a work-camp team and let them labour as 

ters and plasterers, thus giving them a vision of a creative 
God through building a house or cleaning a garden, it has proved 
a potest manifestation of vision and creativeness. This has proved 
a thy attitude and has shown that one must give as well as 
receive. When I confirm candidates I often give them Bibles, 
writing on the flyleaf the passage, ‘I can do all things through 
Him who soneraens me’. Let our people grasp the great conception 
of God Almighty, who is our Father, before they plan for the 
physical and financial difficulties they must face. 

There is a great opportunity to-day for the Christians of the 
world to share in and help the evangelistic work in Japan. We ask 
OP all me aalimairaamneec npc rupeniinnss or Christ in 
our 


Micuae. H. Yasurro, 
Bishop of Kobe. 








MISSIONS AND EDUCATION IN 
THE GOLD COAST 


By S. G. WILLIAMSON 


HE first yor to go out from the Methodist Church to 
the Gold Coast landed at Cape Coast Castle on January 1st, 
1835. The story behind this venture is interesting. A band of y 
men, meeting regularly in Cape Coast for Bible study, sppecacll 
the captain of a vessel trading between Bristol and the west coast of 
Africa and asked him to bring back some Bibles when next he visited 
England. Captain Potter, a member of the Methodist Church, did 
better than this. In England he approached the (then) Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society and suggested that a missionary should 
be sent to Cape Coast. His a succeeded, and the Rev. Joseph 
Dunwell set sail for the Gold t. 
The story is of interest, because it provides a situation in which 
a pioneer missionary found a small congregation already a 
him, among whom were a number of educated people. A si 
yng school had already been established and young men 
d begun to read their Bibles. With this example before it, the 
missionary work of the Methodist Church from the outset combined 
educational work with evangelism. Nor was it different with the 
Basel and Bremen Missions, the Anglican Mission and the Roman 
Catholic Church. In all cases the preaching of the Gospel and the 
offer of literary education have gone hand in hand. Education was 
understood to be the handmaid to the spread of the Gospel. As the 
Church or Ea teachers, catechists and pastors were required to 
conduct schools and take care of congregations,-and it was expected 
that scholars trained in church schools would in time become full 
members of the Church. It must also be said that the whole educa- 
tional project was favoured and encouraged by Government. Oppor- 
tunities for clerks and other grades of literate workers existed in 
ernment service and it was more economical to have them trained 
y mission schools than to go to the expense of putting up govern- 
ment schools for the purpose. As the Church's educational system 
expanded, and tapped in the last twenty-five years, grants-in-aid 
have been available in ever larger amounts from government sources 
for the maintenance of approved schools and colleges. But in these 
days education has ceased to have any reference to either Govern- 
ment’s or the missions’ immediate requirements; we are forced to 
think in wider terms. 
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The general picture is familiar to all who take an interest in the 

wth of missio work and does not require elaboration. It is 
possible that the Gold Coast has been more ‘education minded’ than 
other territories in tropical Africa; certainly the provision of educa- 
tion has had a major claim in government policy and has been well 
to the fore in every mission enterprise. The educational work of 
the country was, however, largely left in the hands of the churches. 
This meant that the local churches, often in conjunction with the 
chief and his people, took the initiative in opening the school, saw 
that it was financed, nurtured it, and received recognition and grant 
towards the school only when the buildings, equipment, number of 
pupils and staffing satisfied government requirements; and then, 
often enough, only if Government was financially able to add it to 
the list of recognized and assisted schools. The churches, for the 
most part in the sense of local congregations, have therefore borne 
much of the cost involved in setting up and expanding our system 
of education; and Government has been able to provide educational 
facilities at a very much reduced cost to itself. A few government 
schools and colleges exist at present, and more are planned for the 
immediate future, but until now most of our educational institu- 
tions and schools have arisen out of the work of the churches and 
by the will and sacrifice of local congregations. 

Everywhere the church and the school nestle side by side. The 
greater number of our young people have been educated in the 
stricter atmosphere of the mission school and in close relationship 
to the Church. To a considerable extent the individual has been 
moulded to the Church’s purpose, or an effort has at least been 
made in that direction; and church leaders have fostered the school 
as a recruiting ground for church membership. The attitude of the 
ordinary members and adherents of the Christian community has, 
however, been more self-centred. While they have seen in the church 
school the assurance that their children will be educated under their 
own church discipline, they have at least equally seen it as the 
guarantee that they will be able to find places for their children 
when the time comes to educate them. 

Those who would judge harshly the failure of the churches to 
work harmoniously together must not overlook this point of view. 
Indeed, only as we understand the attitude of the ordinary member 
and adherent in the Christian community shall we be able to make a 
reasonable judgment on what too often appears to be unhealthy 
i among the missions and a consequent scramble for schools. 
In the Gold Coast there was no provision for education on a scale 
sufficient to meet the needs of all. The number of schools available 
and competently staffed could at any time cater for only a small 
proportion of the children of school-going age. The man who wanted 
to educate his child was therefore concerned that there should be a 
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school place for his child when the need arose. And if there was as 
yet no school in his village, or if the school that existed was under 
the authority of a church other than his own, how could he be sure 
that when the day came his child would find a desk waiting for him? 
In such circumstances he presses for his own church school, and 
his fellow-members of his church support him. The individual upon 
whom the pressure was brought to bear was the pastor; and his 
work and position were made easier or harder as he succeeded in 
getting or failed to achieve what his people demanded. Should he 
succeed in getting a school for his people, then he was assured of 
the goodwill of all and he had access to their hearts and homes. If, 
on the other hand, for one reason or another, he was unable or 
unwilling to provide a school, then the pastor would lose the support 
and the will of the people. In the actual situation, and with a 

und in which the common will is considered to be more 
potent and right than individual opinion, a pastor was not likely to 
resist this sort of pressure. Thus schools increased in number, on 
no predetermined plan, and missions were accused of rivalry and of 
scrambling for schools. There is sufficient truth in the judgment to 
make it sting, and just that amount of untruth that attends most 
arm-chair criticism. 

The initial demand for schools is, however, but the beginning 
of an educational system. As the system grows it must be given 
order and coherency, and universal standards must be applied. At 
this point Government, through its education department, seeks to 
put order into the chaos, and the whole subject of education is 
reviewed, not from the angle of the men and women whose efforts 
built the schools, but from a more universal standpoint. Looked at 
from the government angle it is a proper step in the development 
of the school system; but the people of the towns and villages are 
not always appreciative of the new policy. An example must suffice. 
When nearly ten years ago Government laid down new plans and 
expansion of the educational system was encouraged, schools sprang 
up everywhere, built by the chiefs and their people as well as by 

istian congregations, but given to the churches for management. 
A difficult situation immediately arose. The expansion began at the 
lowest stage of elementary education; and it was not long before 
the number of children in small village schools of what was then 
the infant and infant-junior type far exceeded the accommodation 
available in senior classes throughout the country. Not every village 
could afford to man, or to use, a complete school; but most had an 
infant school and many a junior school as well. How were these 
children to receive a complete education? The senior schools lo! 


established, built by the church congregations, could not hold 
who now wished to enter them. The Government’s education depart- 
ment therefore provided that entry to a senior school from a junior 
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school would be open to those who passed a qualifying examination. 
This meant that some would be successful and some would not, 
and children would complete their education, not on the ground 
that they came of families who had helped to build the senior schools, 
but because they had passed an examination. And as it was manifest 
that the number of children passing through the junior schools far 
exceeded the number of places pose, Pe in the senior schools which 
the churches or Government could afford to provide, it had to be 
accepted that hundreds of boys and girls would yearly be left high 
and dry, unable to complete their education. The result was an 
outcry by all, but especially by those who had given so much to 
build their own schools. Pastors were at their wit’s end to know how 
to pacify their ——_ ‘We built the school for our children, and 
the places we bought with our effort are now given to others’—this 
was the burden of their complaint. In the result there was a great 
sense of a, og rmaNEE with ‘the Church’, and the wrath of church 
communities fell upon their pastors and those in authority in church 
education units—men of administrative ability and insight who, 
away from local prejudices and feeling, were bound to think ahead 
of local congregations, and who in any event could not stem the 
>a | tide. It was from this time that all sorts of people, within the 
Church and without, were led by personal disappointment to criticize 
the churches and to lend an ear to those who talked of ‘universal 
education’ which must essentially be ‘non-mission education’. The 
Church lost support and the malcontents played into the hands of 
those who wanted to see the power of the missions diminished. 
What began as a laudable effort by the churches to meet their 
own needs, and to do service to the community, has now become an 
educational enterprise far outreaching its original intentions. What, 
then, is the next step? For some time many leaders in the Church, 
though not all, have felt that our educational system has grown 
beyond all endurable limits and that, if the Church is to set its own 
house in order and build up its own cause, it must be relieved of 
the major part of school administration. One church at least has been 
unequivocal about its policy: it desires to retain its secondary schools 
and teacher-training colleges and a selected number of primary 
schools, and by so doing to concentrate on the provision of teachers 
with a Christian background for schools governed by secular bodies, 
and on a few schools to act as a check and example to the remainder 
of primary education. For the rest this church wishes to spend its 
rey and resources on building up its own life and to let the 
burden of education fall on those who should rightfully be respon- 
sible for it, namely the community. Other churches are not clear 
that this is the step to take. They feel that a halt should be called 
to their own expansion in education, so that they can consolidate 
the work they have in hand; and that any further expansion of 
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education at the present time should be undertaken by local authori 
ties or state councils. But they would not wish to hand their existing 
schools to secular authorities. 

In the meantime, of course, a new, popularly elected Govern. 
ment, with wide powers amounting almost to self-government, ha 
its own — and is putting forth new regulations. There are 
points of immediate interest. First, an attempt is to be made t 
provide universal education at the lower levels. Schools are ne 
graded into (a) primary (the old infant-junior), (b) middle (the old 
senior) and (c) erage schools. In the primary schools educatic 
is to be free and the schools are open to all who wish to enter. Ir 
the middle and secondary schools parents will continue to pay fees, 
As to the primary schools, at the time of writing the evidence seems 
to be that for the opening of the school year in January 1952, there 
are at least four entries for every alae place, and nobody seems 
to know how the situation is going to be met. Clearly an immediate 
increase in the number of primary schools is called for, but there 
are no buildings, trained teachers or equipment available. Presum- 
ably it will fall to the local authorities to deal with these matters a 

uickly as it is possible to do so. Meanwhile it would appear that 
ere will be much confusion and difficulty. 

This leads to the second point of interest. The present sitting 
of the Legislative Assembly is to consider and pass a Govern- 
ment Bill, whereby the whole country, outside a few of the 
towns, is to be carved up into local authorities, each of which 
be responsible, inter alia, for education in its area. The burden of 
meeting the new expansion of schools will fall in the first place on 
these authorities, and it ap that not only are they to undertake 
the opening of new schools, but it is expected also that —- will 
take over the management of many of the existing church schools, 
The future of education generally, and of the church schools in 
wang is not therefore very clear. The churches, excluding the 

oman Catholic Church, are addressing Government, through the 
Christian Council, on the whole matter of church schools, and 
are in particular stressing the need of Christian teaching in local 
authority, non-denominational schools. 

If, in the end, the burden of expanding education and administer- 
ing schools is removed from the Church, it may be all to the 
With the exception of a few outstanding instances the schools are 
better housed than the churches, and the time of minister and 
catechist is largely consumed in their administration. The child, 
brought up in a we Senta and efficient school, under teachers 
well trained and well paid, finds himself expected to give allegiance 


to a church that is impoverished both materially and spiritually. 
In the last fifteen years there has been a growing tendency on the 
part of the young to accept the education offered by the missions 
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(at all levels) without a corresponding sense of obligation. An even 

ter cause for concern lies in the fact that many pastors have been 
ed to rely on the school as the gue of prestige and the source of 
success. At least 75 per cent of a pastor’s time is consumed in the 
management of his schools, and the time left over is insufficient for 
his pastoral duties. ‘There is even the danger that he may come to 
expect the school to achieve for the Church what only evangelism 
and pastoral care can do. 

o doubt it is possible to regard our present problems and diffi- 
culties as the ‘growing seen. of a young nation in its advance to 
maturity. Many see the Church’s adventure in education along these 
lines. The Church has engaged in education, not for its own sake— 
though the churches have benefited greatly from this work—but 
for the sake of the community. Education is in fact part of the 
‘social service’ offered to the community by Christians. This point 
of view carries the corollary that since education is offered to the 
community by the Church, it may be taken over by the community 
as soon as it is fitted for the task. The day has now come when the 
community must shoulder its share of the burden of education. The 
Church desires to share still in this work, in order that the ideal of 
Christian education may inform and inspire the schools maintained 
by secular bodies. 

Education, even under the churches, has long conformed to a 
ttern laid down by the educational authority of the country. 
ntil a year ago the end of canon onnaetion was a proficiency 

certificate taken in the top standard, while secondary education aims 
at the School Certificate examination under the Cambridge Syndi- 
cate. One secondary school is now aiming at the Higher School 
Certificate. At the same time it has always been understood, and in 
‘The Report of the Education Committee of the Gold Coast, 1937-41’ 
made plain, that education should be on a Christian basis. All church 
schools make provision for morning worship and Scripture lessons, 
and the relatively few government and other institutions normally 
do so too. But Christian education involves more than the addition 
of morning worship and Scripture lessons to the school day, and 
much depends on the inspiration and we My ow that can be brought 
into the school by the local manager, the headmaster and his staff. 
In point of fact, worship too easily becomes a perfunctory exercise, 
a means of assembling the scholars before school begins, and Scrip- 
ture, especially in the higher classes, has been known to find itself 
in an unhappy position on the time-table at the end of a long morning, 
or even omitted altogether so that more time can be allotted to 
examination subjects. In the secondary schools, Scripture teaching 
has gained because ‘Religious Knowledge’ can be offered as one 
subject in the Certificate examination. The success of Christian 
teaching in the schools depends much less on formal lessons, though 
24 
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these are important, than on the spirit of the school and the manner 
in which all its activities are informed by the Christian spirit. And 
this would depend on those responsible for the administration and 
morale of the school. In general, while most church authorities 
would say that the state of our schools is not all they could wish, 
there is in fact a great difference in the spirit and manners of pupils 
of church schools as contrasted with those in non-church institutions, 

Churches normally expect the top or top-but-one class in 
elementary church schools to become members of the Church, and 
steps are taken to recognize them, not always with sufficient training. 
The end-of-the-year confirmation services for school children are a 
feature of the church year. In secondary schools, pupils who are 
not members of the Church are, if they wish, prepared for confirma- 
tion. All this should mean that the greater number of children who 
pass through our schools—and this means the majority of all school 
children—should later be found in membership with the Church. 
But this is not the case. After leaving school, most of them lapse 
and the literate portion of any congregation in any town is normally 
very small. It is general experience that illiterate members are more 
loyal to the Church than their literate brethren. 

The disproportionate emphasis on education of the literary type 
has not led to a fusion of Christian ideals and indigenous culture. 
A type of scholar with a ‘two-level mind’ has been produced, one 
aspect of his life orientated towards western civilization and culture, 
the other still rooted in what remains of the traditional life. This 
process has not made him a happy person, nor has it helped to pro- 
duce a new, stable community. The Christian ethic makes many 
demands which seem to such a person extraneous, as, for example, 
in its emphasis on monogamy, yet at the same time he is aware that 
he is in touch with a life of superior spiritual experience and value. 

How far indigenous culture can be taken up into the new life 
that is opening to Africa is a matter of much speculation, a 
considerable difference of opinion. Only indications can be offe 
in an article of this scope and nature. The old indigenous culture 
was built upon pagan life and belief, and it is just this living faith 
of the fathers that has failed to inspire and inform the present 
eager pe External expressions of the old life, such as traditional 
orms of dress and a certain number of the old ceremonies and 
customs, survive, the value placed upon them varying in different 
areas and at different social levels. A few of these are not likely to 
die out. But certain fundamental and cherished institutions of the 

ast, such as those of chiefship and family (blood group) appear to 
disintegrating, largely because the main springs of the ancient 
faith are drying up. Paganism is dead at heart, and cannot renew 
itself in a changing world; and the problem of the thinking African 
is to find something to which he can hold fast and be proud of in 
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the changing scene. On the other hand, the Christian Faith has not 
yet been appropriated in such a measure that it can provide a new 
and living source of inspiration. All the remarks expressed in this 

aragraph are generalizations and could be disproved by certain 
individual cases. There are those in whom fusion does take place, 
and not all Christians are ‘two-minded’ in the sense indicated in the 
foregoing ee But at the present time this is true only of 
individuals, and not of communities. 

It is of the nature of man everywhere to forget his antecedents, 
and most of those who criticize the Church to-day forget that, but 
for the service of the Church in education and other spheres of our 
community life, progress would not have been as rapid as it has 
been, and the Gold Coast would not now be on the threshold of self- 

overnment. All churchmen are ready to admit that mistakes have 
is made; from time to time the Church has acted from motives of 
self-interest and has been blind to wider issues. But at no time has 
the Church failed to desire the good of the country; and in the 
Church alone lies the experience, the faith and the vision that can 
safely guide the young State of the future. It will be tragic if these 
facts go unappreciated, and there are indications that it may be so. 
The politicians at present in power have made it clear that ‘missions’ 
can no longer expect the favour of Government as once they did, 
and steps are already being taken or suggested to curtail the influence 
of the Church in education. The reasons for this attitude are not 
fully established, but three points appear to the writer worth making. 

First, the manifest rivalry among the churches to set up 
schools, whatever reasons for it may be permissible, has discredited 
the Church in the eyes of the public. All churches, the Roman 
Catholic Church included, have been guilty of it; they have proved 
their disunity in the face of a pagan and hostile world. Those who 
desire a stick with which to beat the Church make use of this fact, 
and argue that to give money to the churches is to bolster up religious 
rivalry; and many who might have been the friends of the Church 
are genuinely -offended and have come to the conclusion that the 
churches exist to push their own interests. 

The second reason must be stated in more tentative fashion. 
There is a feeling among ardent nationalists that the Christian ethic, 
with its insistence upon humility and truth, is out of place in a day 
when the young African must rise and fight for the freedom of his 
country. And inasmuch as the main churches are linked by mission- 
ary ties to Europe in general, and in particular to the country whose 
authority they wish to cast off, it seems to such nationalists all the 
more obvious that the Church as a whole will discourage every 
effective form of political propaganda and action. In short, there are 
those who would jettison Christianity, because it is inimical to certain 
political methods and links the country too closely to Europe. They 
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are aware that the Christian Church cannot uphold the doctrine of 
‘my country, right or wrong’. 

The third point leads out of the second. The ardent nationalist 
senses that the Church must always be a potential critic of the State, 
It is a community whose standards of life and thought and jud 
are supra-national. In the fight for freedom, the African politician 
is not prepared to admit the right of institutions to interfere in or 
oppose the march of events, and he demands that all institutions, 
including the Church, become servants of the State. This demand 
is the more natural in that the old paganism was a department of 
State; the upheld what the State decreed to be right. 

With the above three points, there is another factor. The cause 
of the Church is greatly weakened by defection in the general body 
of teachers. In recent years the corpus of teachers has become more 
and more restless under the onnelat the church educational units, 
The reason is not far to seek. The Church must demand of the 
teacher not only efficiency in the classroom, but also that his life in 
the world accords with Christian standards; and a system of discipline 
exists and is put into operation when a teacher is found guilty of a 
breach of fundamental church rules. There is a resentment of the 
whole situation among the teachers, and for a long time now they 
have looked forward to the day of ‘secular education’ as the day of 
liberation for teachers. Thus in the present conflicts the teacher 
body as a whole (but with some notable exceptions) ranges itself on 
the side of eee who wish to see the power of the Church in education 

ed. 

To conclude, then, what we have obtained so far is a widely 
spread Christian Church coupled with an equally widely spread 
educational system. Out of this school and church system have come 
the leaders in the Church, and a mass of men and women who py 
their part, often at a very high level, in public life. It is noti 
that whereas in fact the major of the Gold Coast ‘is pagan, 
those responsible for public welfare and progress think of it as 
basically Christian. The argument is never that paganism should 
be given a chance, at least never explicitly, but always that Christian 
civilization is everywhere spreading, and the rape A moving towards 
the day when it can take its place side by side with other Christian 
and civilized nations. If on analysis those who know the situation 
best have misgivings about the quality as distinct from the quantity 
of the Christianity to be found in public and private life, ther 
purpose is not to discredit the present age, but to take those n 
steps to increase Christian values and experience in the life of the 


le. 
a in religious development is closely related to advance 
in the personal life. A main difficulty attending any judgment on 
the contemporary situation is the fact that the Gospel been 
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carried by highly civilized aa to primitive tribes, and that a 
highly developed Church in Europe has founded comparatively 
struggling causes of a primitive type in Africa. We therefore judge 
from our own angle, and demand that in the space of a few genera- 
tions the younger churches shall exhibit that depth of Christian 
conviction and experience, that maturity of spirit, that is an ideal 
in our own countries. The difference between Europe and Africa 
is that we have had time to develop, in political, social, economic 
life, as in our aesthetic and religious life, and Africa has not. Thus it 
is all the more remarkable that so many fine Christian characters, so 
many able and dependable men and women, have appeared to carry 
the life of Church and school in local and public life. But the dangers 
at present manifest in Africa are great; most of all lest a partially 
developed Church shall harden in its present state and for long 
yenee, even centuries, fail to gain maturity. That danger can only 
averted by a close partnership between the old churches of the 
world and the younger churches, a partnership of self-giving and 
service that shail not cease until all men, of every clime, have a full 
personal experience of the life in Christ. 
, S. G. WILLIAMSON 








THE VISUAL ARTS IN THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES? 


By JOHN F. BUTLER, Ph.D. 


HEREVER she goes, the Church uses art—architecture, 
‘church furnishings’, pictures, sculpture, music, drama, 
the speaking voice, the dance and her own sui generis art-form, the 
liturgy. It a difficult to disentangle these branches of Christian 
art from one another—rightly so, for they ought to be well integrated 
in theory and in use. But in this article I shall, because of limitations 
of space and of experience, confine myself to the three principal 
visual arts—architecture, sculpture and painting; and among them 
the main stress will be upon architecture. Moreover, I shall, for 
personal reasons, have India in mind more directly than other areas, 
The arts set for the Church, in a special and acute form, the 
oy problem which underlies most of our problems in missiol 
ow much of the old ways of thought and feeling and worship 
Christ come to fulfil? Or: how complete is the demand for new 
bottles to hold the new Christian wine? 

The problem is perpetually arising as regards architecture, 
since the Church always puts up buildings—indeed the word 
‘church’ has become ambiguous as between the institution and the 
building. This may, however, be in some parts of the world only 


? A draft of this paper was the basis of an address to the Missionaries’ Common 
Room at Selly Dak on on | Movember 20th, 1951. The writer has since learned much, 
in pruning indiscretions of thought, in widening the field of examples and in 
other ways, from the discussion at that meeting and from subsequent — 
criticism y Professor C. P. Groves, of Selly Oak, late of Nigeria; Professor im 
Sweetman, of Selly Oak, late of the Henry ves Schoo Aligarh; Dr J. M 
Nhlapo, of Selly Oak and South Africa; the Rev. A. S. Beaty, o f Kingsmead 
gy Selly Oak, late of Ceylon; the Rev. P. N. F. Young, of the Co ege 

the Ascension, Selly Oak, late of India; the Rev. A. A. Conibear, of the U.S.C.L, 
late of China; and Mr E. Gray, of the Churches of Christ Mission, N 
He is also much indebted to the librarian and library staff of the Selly Oak 


Colleges. But of course responsibility for the facts and the opinions remains 
solely with the writer. 
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a passing phase of Christendom. The New Testament knows 
nothing of any specifically religious buildings, for the New Dis- 

tion; and if in the course of future political changes the Church 
should have to ‘go underground’, the specifically Christian building 
would cease to exist as such. Even under present conditions in the 
British climate our buildings make us more building-bound than 
we ought to be; and it may be questioned how far tropical conditions, 
in the drier parts, really call for special church buildings at all.* 

Certainly if the Church in Muslim lands comes to make more 
use of the mosque-form (see more on this below), no attempt 
should be made to treat the inconveniently shaped covered part as 
the sole auditorium; full advantage should be taken of the fact 
that the simplest mosque is merely an arch? and even the most 
elaborate mosque mainly open courtyard.’ More attention should 
be paid to the experiments of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
India, in the Ghazibad District and at Piploda, Rajputana, with 
village prayer-platforms or with ‘churches’ which are merely 
enclosures with gables for shade.* (Note the appeal of ‘grottoes’ to 
Indian Roman Catholics.) 

Perhaps indeed the whole future of Christianity in the younger 
churches depends on such experiments, for Christianity will not 
survive in modern Africa and the East unless the | churches 
become financially self-supporting; and how can they do this with 
the present heavy burden of buildings upon them? Also, the 
evangelistic advantages of open-air Christianity are enormous; 
and T personally would strongly maintain (though here, I know, 
against opposition) that sound theology requires the Christian 
‘mysteries’ to be as open as possible. And Nature, handled in- 

igently and reverently, can supply as fine a symbolism as any 
that our human buildings can embody. 

It may be, then, that our problem with architecture is not really 
80 serious as it seems. But for the rest of this paper I shall ignore 
this line of thought and shall assume that church architecture is 
one of the permanent major branches of Christian art and that 
our problem is not how to supersede it but how to adapt it. 

y western standards, we have not acquitted ourselves badly 
in India. Christendom’s chief urban centre there, Madras, is a 
veritable museum of church architecture of various traditional 
western styles, with a charming group of sixteenth- to eighteenth- 
century Portuguese parish churches, and several good seventeenth- 
to nineteenth-century churches in various forms of the ‘Classical’ 


. ¢. WOL., 60, 137. 

* We should, however, deliberately alter the orientation; for both i 
and legal reasons it would be wrong to have our prayer-wall giving the Mecca 
orientation. 

* Cf. St Andrew’s Church, Ummedpur (WOL., 32, 61-2). 

* HB., 74-7- 
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style, including St Mary’s in Fort St George, the oldest Protestant 
church in the Eat (1680). (In the ‘minor’ but far from negligible 
ecclesiastical art of tombstones, we have, with our wealth of 
Armenian and Portuguese examples, as fine a set as anywhere 
outside the Swithland slate area of Leicestershire.) The great 
churches at Old Goa form as noble a cluster of sixteenth- to 
eighteenth-cen Baroque buildings as could be found anywhere 
in Europe; the Church of South India (ex-Methodist) Cathedral 
of M is a great church built in one of the most intelligent of the 
modern adaptations of Gothic.1 And one could go on almost in- 
definitely. No; from the point of view of western standards we need 
not be ashamed of our achievement in church-building in India. 
There are indeed plenty of ‘horrors’, and there is much confusion 
of styles; but there is probably less of either than in those parts of 
England where ecclesiastical building was mainly done in the 
same period as has produced the bulk of our Indian buildi 
pr ne saved us from much!); and there is an abundance 
really fine design and craftsmanship. 

ut all this does not mean that we have avoided failure, and 
tragic failure at that. The fact that by western standards our record 
is not bad does not much excuse or lighten the failure implied in 
the standards being western. We have scarcely begun to try to get 
Christian buildings that are good by Indian standards. 

The excuse is sometimes made that our Indian Christian people 
themselves want it so, and it would indeed be odd if in the name of 
indigenization we were to override the expressed wish of the 
indigenous Church. There is much fact behind this excuse. The 
minority of the Indian Christian Church which wants this kind of 
indigenization is able and vocal, but it is small. Give the average 
Indian Christian a church in nineteenth-century Nonconformuist 
Gothic, and he is happy; give him something more Indian, and he 
is uneasy. In that fact lies the measure of our error. If we had forced 
westernism on an unwilling East, that would have been bad enough; 
what is really dreadful is that we should have so conditioned 
Christian East that it does not want anything but our westernism. 

(I do not think the situation is fundamentally different in Africa, 
where, I am informed, the urge to racial progress is at present bound 
up with copying the West at all points. One can understand some- 


thing of the reasons behind this attitude; but it is so very 
a form for racial self-respect to take that it must hw be only 
tem A 

Reis Fatty and unkindness for us to have so much westernized 
the externals of Christianity in the East. It was strategic folly, 
since it has aroused nationalist suspicions—and aroused them not 
unjustly, as our general cultural, if not our political, record shows. 
\ HB., 78-9. * Cf. WOL., 140-1 (Fr Callaway). 
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And it was psychological unkindness: we ought to have realized 
how full of strains is the situation of the convert, and to some extent 
of his successors also, even apart from overt persecution; and we 
ought in understanding love to have reduced, wherever Christian 
honesty permitted, the tension between the new truth coming 
from outside and the old culture in which the deepest self had been 
moulded; and so we ought never to have taken the way of full 
westernism, which both made the way easier for us at our brethren’s 
expense and also helped to inflate our western egoism. We have 
sown a seed of lazy use of our own culture-forms; we are reaping 
a harvest in a Church politically suspect, sociologically unhappy and 
og ne | unintegrated. 

I am, as I said before, thinking in this paper mainly in terms 


of India. vm are not, I am given to understand, so bad elsewhere: 
oO 


(1) In Ceylon, notably at the chapels of Trinity College, Kandy,* 
and the Training Colony at Perideniya,? there have n some 
remarkable riments in the use for Christian churches of a 
building-type borrowed from the audience-hall of the Kandyan 
. ; and — seem to be true churches, despite the secular origin 

style. 

(2) China has had considerable success in church buildings in 
Chinese or semi-Chinese style,® and very great success in paintin 
which are both truly Chinese and truly Christian; and happily 
these successes have been well publicized. Incidentally, pictures 
of this general type have proved admirably usable as posters, and 
the C.L.S., Shanghai, and the R.T.S., Hankow, till recently in 
association with the United Society for Christian Literature, were 
lately awe posters in true Chinese style which had full 
evangelistic appeal without the crudities which had marred some of 
the earlier efforts. 

(3) In Africa the situation has hitherto, in most parts, been 
quite different; not only is the intention to copy the West firm and 
vocal, but there has not, so far as buildings go, been much to copy, 
on a large enough scale. In the South there are the medieval Bantu 
ruins of Zimbabwe and allied sites,5 but these are not architecturally 
very helpful and are not clearly related to any surviving culture; 
in part of the West there is a semi-indigenous, semi-Moorish 
adaptation of Muslim styles to decorated mud-buildings, both 
sacred and secular;* in the rest of the continent there has only been 

* HB., 80-1; CS., 54-5. 

* E. Shillito, Grajtsmen All (E.HLP.), chap. v. 

‘LCCA.; SM., 38-51; EOB., 10-39; CS., 94 (cighteenth-century); E. 

., ‘Art jen et art chinois’, in Rythmes du Monde, 1947, i, 45-55; 
Zimbabwe Culture (O.U.P., 1931). 


* See frequent pictures and illustrated articles in the Government magazine 
igeria. 


¢. ib., 1 , iii, 82-6; 1951, i, 12-13 
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the hut, which cannot easily serve as a model for larger buildings.! 
The result is that most mission architecture has been cheap imitation, 
in unsuitable materials, of traditional western styles. Perhaps indeed 
the ultimate solution for Africa ought to be something like western 
‘modernistic’ buildings, making full use of the effects of masses 
and planes, but wherever possible in local materials, and with more 
roundness than the moderns generally allow themselves: such a 
style would look ‘right’ among simple huts in a strong sun, and would 
in fact reproduce much of the general effect of both Zimbabwe and 
Kaho. But there have been a few interesting uses or adaptations of 
the hut-form*—for a little time Uganda even had a cathedral in 
that style; and there have been some striking uses of the mud- 
building styles.* 

Some parts of Africa have been and are distinguished by 
magnificent ‘schools’ of sculpture and carving,‘ and also of pattern- 
work; and sometimes this genius—no less a word will suffice—has 
been put strikingly to Christian use.* But this in modern times has 
frequently had to meet much local prejudice, though from the late 
fifteenth to the early nineteenth century there was a strong and 
spontaneous school of ‘medieval’ indigenous Christian sculpture 
in the Congo.’ Many parts of Africa have a tradition of murals to 
decorate the houses;® occasional Christian use has been made of 
this, but far more could and should have been done. In fact, 
wonderful though so much African Christian art is, its paucity isa 


1 Note, however, that both the northern and southern styles of Indian temple- 
building evolved out of the square, bamboo-roofed village hut. 

? WOL., 136-8; HB., 82-7; CS., 125; Nigeria, 31 (1949), 385. 

3 CS., 119-20; Nigeria, 30 (1949), a Cf. the plea for more, by J. C. —_ 

in ‘African pa and its Possibilities’, The East and the West, 25. 100 (Oct. 1927) 
319-22; and by the then Bishop of Masasi, in a Arts in the Mission Field; 
Africa’, The Church Overseas, iv. 13 (Jan. 1931), 2 

‘ Practically every number of Nigeria has ihtastretions of this. See also Leonhard 
Adam, Primitive Art (Penguin, 1940, rev. 1949), chap. xii and relevant illustra- 
ai and apie Paul S. Wingert, The Sculpture a Negro Africa (Columbia 

nf 950 
., Nigeria, m4 (June 1938), 218-33, 154-68. 
» 24-35; 67-77; CS., 120-1, 123-4; WOL., frontispiece; The 





Niger “Teacher, 1. 5 rieona 27; Nigeria, 14 (June 1938), 164 (painting); 1 16 

Gath @. My Reckaces 265 ( (cloth); 33 (1950), 160; 35 (1950), 344-54 (article by Fr 

du Monde, 1951, i, 20-1, 62; the relevant pictures and tical 
in The yng in Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi (Information and Documentation 
Centre of Belgian Co and Ruanda-Urundi, Brussels, 1950); very fine work has 
been done at Cyrene, S. Rhodesia, by Canon Edward G. Paterson; see his Cyrene 
(S.P.G., 1949), and current Exhibition. 

7 See Arts in Belgian Congo, etc., 35-55 and the relevant pictures; also 
oR J. owt L’ancien royaume de Congo (Desclée de Brouwer, Brussels, 
1946); an +» 123. 

*T have been privileged to see Mr E. Gray’s collection of photographs of 
Nyasaland murals; for Nigeria, see Nigeria, 10 (April 1937), 34; 14 (June 1938), 
117; 15 (Sept. 1938), 237; 16 (4th Q. 1936), 288-9; 21 (1940), 385; 27 (1947) 18-24 

—a remarkable article, as showing the tremendous pop appeal of the m 

we HB., 85; CS., 122; E. G. Paterson, Cyrene, 7. 
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grave reproach to us. This is not merely a matter of ‘the old days’: 
as recently as last January the Rev. C. W. J. Bowles, an expert in 
modes of worship, was moved to complain about the furnishings of 
African churches: 


Pitch-pine, red baize, Victorian dining-room table-cloths, fleurs-de-lis 
decoration, brass eagles, bathroom linoleum, European carpets—these 
are the order of the day. No African can be expected to be spiritually 
at home among such things. It is astonishing that the lovely cloths, mats 
and hangings made in different parts of Nigeria are so rarely used to adorn 
and furnish the churches. Some congregations disapprove, saying that what 
is suitable for their own houses is unworthy of the house of God." 


(4) No doubt similar things could be said about other parts 
of the world,? except those, such as the West Indies, where no 
independent local tradition survives at all. 

I note these facts from the wider Church, but I am not com- 
petent to discuss them. I return, then, to the fact that in India our 
policies have gone far astray. 

So far, I have spoken of the situation in India as if it had been 
solely the result of missionary sin—of intellectual laziness and 
emotional lack of sympathy. ‘And indeed I believe that fundamentally 
it was so: the sr pioneers were great men, but they were also 
perhaps even therefore) limited men, and this was their blind side. 

t may at first sight seem ludicrously academic, loveless and arrogant 

to accuse of laziness and lack of sympathy the men whose epic 
tramps under the sun and sacrifice for the hove and toilings over 
the languages were held up before us as examples from our student 
days: but there are other types of laziness than those avoided by a 
good walker and language-learner, and other types of lack of 
sympathy than that avoided by a kind doctor; and we do no real 
service to the causes for which our forefathers laboured so sacri- 
ficially, if we refuse to see where they fell short. All this is true; 
but it is also true that the reformer has a most difficult task to face; 
and, though some of the difficulty of the present situation is due to 
settled ways, most of it is not, and would have confronted even,the 
great pioneers if they had taken interest in these matters. The task 
of the indigenizing of Christian art in India, whether we look at the 
realities of the present or even if we make things easier by imagining 
that we have a clean sheet, is extremely difficult; indeed, I shall at 
a later stage of this paper argue that there is no solution at all. But 
that does not mean that there are not better and worse approaches 
to a solution. The main difficulties to be faced are, I think, these: 

(1) There is no Indian style of architecture which can act as a 
fully satisfactory guide for the building of a Christian church. 


1 The East and West Review, xviii. 1 (Jan. 1952), 19-20. Cf. the earlier powerful 
plea by the then Bishop of Masasi, in his article previously cited. 
* HB., 18-37, 50-5; EOB., 40-53, 78-85; CS., 103-16, 128-45. 
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I would to a | extent maintain this, even if we remember a 
much as we should the fact that in our use of ‘guides’ it is neither 
possible nor desirable to be purists. No living art stands still: there 
is no reason why Christianity should not bring its own modifica 
tions to traditional styles.1 But it must be remembered that such 
‘adaptation’ needs more both of sympathy and of skill than does 
sheer copying. . 

(a) The ee mosque would not, structurally, be impossible 
as a model. That is not surprising, since, despite wide credal and 
liturgical divergences, both religions require buildings for (in a 
general sense) congregational worship and proclamation; moreover, 
the mosque-form is historically developed from the Armenian, 
Syrian and Byzantine churches. Of the four items canonically 
essential to a mosque, the arch (mihrab), if taken with the 
alcove that usually is built behind it, makes an excellent small 
sanctuary; the — (minbar) at its side is a need which we share; 
the courtyard, I have already argued, is a form which we could with 
benefit adopt; the tank we could retain, if we wished, for baptisms 
or for ornament. Of the usual but non-essential features, the 
covered space before the mihrab suits us excellently; the cloisters, 
minarets, domes and cupolas we could keep or not as it pleased us; 
the general style and ornaments have nothing alien to us or our 
needs, if the texts be christianized. But the use of the mosque-form 
in Hindu India would give an extremely unfortunate impression 
of identification with the old intolerant Islam. In Muslim countries 
(I am rather surprised to wer copying of mosques for churches is 
not resented; but | difficulties may arise—in Dacca there was 
once a claim, backed by riots, that an arch in a Christian school, 
which happened to be sufficiently orientated towards Mecca, marked 
a mosque for the use of Muslim students. Nevertheless, there are 
examples of churches in Muslim lands built in a fairly pure mosque- 
style: the Church of St Simon the Zealot at Shiraz in Iran;? and the 

1 Saints’ Memorial Church at Peshawar,? are in this style and are 
of considerable beauty: several other churches, including the 
famous Dornakal Cathedral, incorporate some Muslim features.* 

(b) The north Indian temple-form is quite unacceptable, for 
economic reasons. When all just allowance has been made for 
the tao am — to be implied in Matthew 26: 6-13 (that 
handy proof-text for extravagant ecclesiastics), we still ought not 
to encourage our poverty-stricken Christians in India to put up 
buildings which are mainly tower. 

(c) The major southern Indian Hindu temple is also unadaptable, 
for a functional reason: the temple is not built for congregational 


1 See J. Prip-Moller, ‘Architecture, a Servant of Foreign Missions’, IRM., 
(Jan. 1939), 105-15. 
2 CS., 130. ® HB., 66-9. * HB., 70-3; CS., 47. 
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worship at all; it is the palace of the god, where the god lives as a 
t rajah, with apartments for his queen, with his bands and his 
cing-girls, his lake for boating and his elephant for processions; 

and as one set of incidents in his rajah’s day he gives darsan (sight) 

of himself to his devotees and receives their offerings—just as every 

Indian ruler felt he had to do to retain his position, till the un- 

imaginative British tried to make do with files and efficiency and 

honesty instead, and failed. 


(I happened to be one of the first Europeans to visit the inner sanctum 
of one of the major temples of Kancheepuram (Conjeeveram) ; it was 
surprising there to find two images of the same god in adjoining shrines, 
one the usual major idol in the central shrine, and the other a minor image, 
along with the image of his queen (his sakti, the female principle of his 
energy), in a shrine at the side adorned as a marriage-chamber. The 
temple-priest explained that originally the main idol had been removed 
daily, about noon-day, from his audience-chamber, to be shut in the 
marriage-chamber with his wife for the afternoon siesta ; but this ceremony 
used to cost about eight annas a time ; the ees funds ran low ; so finally 
the authorities sank capital in a small second image, to be permanently 
in the side-shrine, and thus save the daily expense! I cite this as an example 
of the literalness with which the concept of the temple as the god’s palace 
can be taken.) 


There are indeed noble elements in this type of worship— 
darsan is a great religious word: but Christian darsan makes quite 
other architectural demands than does Hindu darsan. 


(There are indeed some not unilluminating resemblances between the 
south Indian temple and the medieval Christian cathedral, with its enclosed 
chancel, its saint’s pilgrimage-shrine, its multiplicity of side-altars, its 
intrusion of secular business and its round of services and processions : 
but (1) some of these likenesses are superficial ; (2) the cathedral, by means 
of its roof, maintained an architectural unity which the major southern 
temple has never had ; and (3) no one, Catholic or Protestant, now wishes 
to restore fully the type of religious life for which the medieval cathedral 
was tae xg built—as distinct from types to which it has more or less 
successfully been adapted.) 


(2) I do not think we should get far with the unpillared hall 
of the South. Owing to the nk Hindu self-denying ordinance 
at the arch, the vaulted hall of the Naiks at Madurai is quite 

normal; it is, moreover, secular: the great temple-halls all have 
very wide corbels and huge stone beams; they are, in fact, tours de 
force, and very expensive. 

(e) The ipam (pillared hall) is a possible form to cop 
for the private chapel, as can be seen at Bentinck High School, 
Madras. But such a building would seem to some too open for use 


1The arch was known to ancient Hindu builders, as the Bodh-Gaya tower 
showed before its restoration. Why did they reject it in favour of the enormously 
expensive stone beam? If we could answer that sort of semi-philosophical question, 
we should have a more solid foundation for speculations on ‘adaptation’. 
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on more public sites, and it must be most unhappy in the monsoons; 
moreover, even if walled in, it can be used only for small buildings, 
since the multiplicity of pillars involved in any great increase of 
scale makes the result intolerable for the purposes of Christian 
worship: but it is desirable to have one style which can with adapta- 
tions be used for the major as well as the minor church, as Gothic 
has been used in the West.! 

f) The most fruitful line of experiment in the adaptation of 
Indian styles for the Christian church seems to have been the use 
of the southern style as found not in the major temple but in the 
village temple—the inner shrine with its vimana (dome-tower) 
becoming the presbytery, the large outer hall becoming the choir- 
cum-nave. Two very pleasing examples of this general style, in 

uite diverse modes, are the seminary chapel at Tumkur in Mysore 

tate, and the parish church at Mehrauli, near Delhi, on the way 
to the Qutb Minar. Rather more elaborate examples are the chapel 
of the Bishop’s Theological College, Tirumaraiyur,® and the chapel 
of the Social Centre for Women, Vellore.* A much more elaborate 
example, including the expensive items of a gopuram (gate-tower) 
with lavish sculpture, and of much ornament in the ‘furnishings’, 
is the well-known jabalaya (chapel) of the Kristu Kula Ashram at 
Tirupatur.5 

It is worth noting that a similar adaptation is not uncommon 
among the Hindus themselves, whenever the purpose of their 
temples happens to approximate to that of Christian churches; 
thus, the Ramakrishna Mission, which has services and preaching 
nal On this and on the following paragraph Mr E. Gray has commented as 

ows: 
‘Tt. is interesting to note that the forms of Eastern architecture most easily 
adaptable to Christian purposes are those found in the smaller type of temple. 

Do you not feel that this is a blessing in disguise? I feel that in putting up 
large church buildings the West has made a mistake. One of the essential features 
of the ered Church or assembly in its local expression is that of ‘God’s family’, 
and I think the idea of the family tends to disappear when groups become so large 
that the members do not know each other. This leads to a loss of fellowship and 
makes impossible the priesthood of all believers. Also in the West now many @ 
dwindling congregation has to worship in a building designed for a congregation 
SA Se SFP OF nee Taos om, in my epinien, ' reaching halls’, not 


Pp 

‘Many of our difficulties would have been avoided if, instead of erecting 
larger buildings for growing ogee 1 weed poten of the congregations had been 
a to “hive off” and form additional congregations.’ 

I eve there is much in this for missionary strategists to think over—even 
if it be admitted that acceptance of it would involve considerable inking of 
pee pope aD mon ap ler py ma eater Rg aay But I think it is valid 
only as regards the parish church or its equivalent. In the younger churches the 
diocese, or its organizational equivalent, has generally a fuller and more direct 
spiritual significance for the ordinary church member than is always apparent 
in the West, even in its episcopal communions; and with this goes a strong need 
for the regional ‘great chureh’. 

* CS., 61. *CS., 56-7. * CS., 62-3. 

* HB., 62-5; CS., 48-52, 64; ¢f. P. O. Philip in IRM. (July 1946), 267-8. 
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not unlike the Christian assemblies and indeed partly developed 

from them, has built the beautiful temple at its headquarters mutt 

ome) at Belur, near Calcutta, in this style; so have the 
uddhists in their new shrine at Sarnath near Banaras. 

There is thus much to be said in favour of adapting this style 
for our Christian churches, and a fair amount of experiment has 
already been made. However, for reasons dealt with in the next 
two eo te ge I do not myself feel entirely happy about it. 

(2) Hindu art is full of symbolism, especially of poses and 

tures. This makes plastic art and painting in Indian styles very 
difficult for a Christian Indian, unless .he altogether eschews 
representationism. This, in architecture, he generally does, with the 
result that Christian building in any Hindu style is usually very 
plain, although richness is aesthetically almost of the essence of 
the styles in question; yet it is most difficult to have richness without 
involving Hindu meaning. Still, the situation is not hopeless, since 
the theological errors of Indian art are confined to certain details 
and certain ‘atmospheres’, which can with knowledge and care be 
avoided: it does not infect the general plan.! If so, then we may— 
remembering our canon that purism is neither possible nor desir- 
able—hope and expect that in due course Christian art will work 
out its own details and its own technique of ‘atmosphere’. 

One may, however, note in passing that this sort of difficulty 
is not confined to India, nor to architecture. Thus, W. F. France 
reports from Japan, in a would-be ‘oriental’ picture, ‘a Madonna 
dressed in colours that would only be worn by a dancing-girl’;? and 
P. M. Scott tells of a serio-comic failure in China: 


The love of a foreigner for a beautiful Chinese design may not be 
accompanied by a knowledge of what symbolic meaning that design 
has for the student of Chinese art and custom. It was really rather sad 
when a party of schoolgirls from cultured homes were introduced with 
difficulty to a Christian service and were convulsed at seeing a foreign 
pernets senes in a vesture decorated with the symbol of an empress 
and a bride. 


®) This brings us to the third and most important point— 
the fact that the Indian Christian is properly anxious not to hinduize 
himself, and that he knows how the nature of Hinduism includes 
a syncretism such that any approach can easily involve a surrender. 
Hinduism is so easy to glide into; from acceptance of national 
externals it can be a short and hidden step into acceptance of the 
Hindu tenet that ‘all religions are the same’: hence one cannot but 
respect the obstinate refusal of the more old-fashioned Indian 

1'W. F. France, in his notable article ‘L’adaptation’ in The East and the West 


(Oct. 1927), as ae that the whole spirit of Buddhist architecture makes 
it dan, rous for Christian purposes. 


+) 330. 
3 In The Church Overseas (Oct. 1931), 298. 
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Christian to put on any degree of Hindu ap ce. This can seem 
wrong-headed to the missionary who has Dasat to appreciate the 
national culture: but it is the paradoxical fact that the missionary 
can with safety be more Indian than can the Indian Christian, 
because the same conformities do not involve him in the same 
temptations. (Or do they? There have been conspicuous instances 
of missionaries’ 1 athy with Hindu culture being the first 
in conversion to Hindu doctrine.) The Christian in India has always 
to beware of resemblances to Hinduism being misunderstood— 
avatar, puja, sadhu are so like and so unlike ‘Incarnation’, 
‘worship’, ‘a religious’: and so with practically every other word 
in the Hindu and Christian religious vocabularies. Thus, when one 
knows his central problem of faith, one can fully see why the con- 
servative Indian Christian does not want to worship in a building 
that unduly reminds him of a Hindu temple. It is unfortunate that 
what seems at first to be a straightforward aesthetic and psycho- 
logical problem thus turns out to have important theological 
complications. 

ven those most anxious to see a greater aagineas! Christian 
art have felt it right constantly to stress this practical difficulty in the 
way of the reformer. Thus Mr Thompson: 


The missionary does not like to override the judgment of those who 
know, as he does not, the heathen associations that still cling to the 
ceremonies or music that he would like to adapt. And so western ways 
retain their hold, and Christianity keeps the guise of the white man’s 
religion, in spite of the white man’s wish for experiment.* 


And Dr Fleming, writing of the Japanese Christians: 


They have no desire, through the suggestions of art, to be reminded 
of the religion they have left ; have made a clean breach with their 
religious past. Perhaps they feel instinctively that new wine should 
be kept in new bottles. The Christian community is relatively small 
so that the continued strength of their very faith is felt to depend on 
maintaining a clear-cut apartness.* 

And yet, when all due allowance has been made for these 
difficulties, it being remembered that great spiritual issues are 
involved, the fact remains that here conservatism is at least as risky 
as reform. And no problem is ever solved by running away from it, 
like this: 


Most of us arrive in the mission field full of the fascinating idea 
that the Catholic religion should be presented in ‘native dress’ to every 
nation under heaven, and . . . most of us find reason to modify our 
opinion in the light of experience. We — far greater knowledge 
than most of us possess of the agelong philosophy or deeply rooted 





1 WOL., 8; cf. CS., 31-41, 103-4. 


* CS., 103. W. F. France, art. cit., 326-9, powerfully supports this attitude, 
from Japanese experience. 
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associations lying behind the use of particular forms, colours, melodies 
and bodily actions by Indians, Africans, Chinese, Coreans or Japanese, 
to justify us in being certain that these can be incorporated into the 
Christian tradition. 

What, then, can be done about this problem? 

The practically- minded westerner (and all westerners are 
supposed in the East to be ex officio practically-minded), when faced 
with a problem, tends naturally to suppose that it has a solution; 
either he can lay his finger on it now, or prayer and effort will reveal 
it in the future, and he will again be happy with a programme for 
action. Hence that minority of Christians who have seen that there 
is a problem have tended to offer a series of confident answers to it. 
This attitude is a little over-optimistic. There are such things as 
insoluble problems; and this one I think is certainly such for the 
present, and possibly such for ever. 

Unless there should arise the very exceptional genius, the 
problem will certainly never be solved by foreign missionaries, 
no matter how well-instructed and well-meaning. The problem is a 
subtle one of national psychology, and can only be solved from 
within the nation itself. True, Father J. C. Beschi’s Thembavani 
“ony of Joseph) is accepted as a Tamil poetic classic—an amazing 
eat, it being probably the only poetic classic ever written by a man 
not using his mother-tongue, and that in a language notoriously 
difficult in itself and with specially difficult poetic conventions. 
True, too, Mrs Besant was a leader of Indian nationalism and also 
organized a somewhat westernized Hindu cult that still has life 
in it. These are rare examples of the initiation by foreigners of 
developments within a culture which have brought it into relation 
with an outside culture. But they are rare indeed; and the cultural 
situation is more complicated to-day than it was in their time. 
Nor is the problem likely to be solved by the present generation 
of nationals—they are too much involved in the tension to be 
able to heal it. The problem, in fact, is unlikely to be solved in 
ourtime. . 

The solution will come gradually and naturally, if it comes at all. 
Cultural interaction and integration are problems in the philosophy 
of history which have not been sufficiently studied.? Some culture- 
meetings are merely sterile, as that between the Romans and the 


barbarians,’ or Gothic and Renaissance styles under the Tudors:* 

1 Bishop M. N. Trollope, in Essays Catholic and Missionary (ed. E. R. Morgan) 
(S.P.C.K., 1928), 211. 

* Professor A. J. Toynbee’s pioneer work on this is one of the present age’s 
greatest achievements; but it would be premature as yet to take his theories as 
established truth. 

mae even this produced, in Britain alone, the Bath Gorgon and the Arthur 


* Yet such fine things as King’s College Chapel and some of the Ely screens 
show some fusion of these styles. 
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some do lead to new forms or at least to fruitful modifications, such 
as the Greco-Buddhist and Islamic periods in the art of north 
India, and the whole of Japanese art taken and modified from the 
Chinese. The laws which regulate such sterility and productivity 
are as yet unknown. 

I know of only two instances which are directly relevant to 
our present problem, as being fusions of an imported Christianity 
with previous non-Christian cultures. One is the development of 
‘Spanish colonial’ building in Mexico'—a brilliant feat about 
which Europe allows itself to know too little, and which I think 
has never been studied from the — of view of the expert in 
missionary culture-integration. * The other is the astonishing 
phenomenon of the Negro ‘spirituals’: there is no mistaking that 
they are high art, that they are utterly Christian* and that they 
are a genuine expression of the American Negro race and of it ona 
Yet they came into being when all the old racial cultures had, by 
oppression and intermingling, been utterly destroyed in se Coe 
in which the spirituals arose; they are unlike anythin that 
existed before in either Africa or America. And the stand by 
themselves—in every other branch of art this sunaloeiae culture- 
meeting has been absolutely sterile.’ It may be along one of these 
two general lines, or it may be along some quite different line, so 
far un-thought-of, that a constructive future awaits the meeting of 
Christian doctrine and Hindu art-forms in India. The outcome is 
quite unpredictable. And that is indeed as it should be: the whole 

point of human history is what Whitehead called ‘creative advance 
faso novelty’. 

One should note, moreover, that the situation is more fluid 
than it is sometimes represented as being. It is not a straight 

a 

Se Si Seto Sie ett Bere A Dat 
fin, N. "P. Wrghe, Mexican Kaleidoscope (Heinemann, —s chap. vii..I am not 
aware that S or Portuguese art oF tod to any similar syncretism elsewhere 
(though the Manoeline style in Portugal showed signs of back-influence from 


the colonies, and the Plateresque style in S was influenced by the Moors). 
Certainly in India the only remains of an ion is a single arch in Old 
itself the sole surviving fragment of the P.: of the Viceroys. 

* It may be tells, there _ similar wee 4 oe ae studied, . 
less spectacular in tic churches of Egypt an ¢ ‘Syrian’ ones 
‘Travancore. It is much to be be deed that such studies should be und 

* They do not, of course, contain the whole of Christianity. But what does? 

In this matter, we need to be on our guard against meegg criticisms from the 
conservatives about incompleteness and lack of balance. No local presentation of 
Christianity ever was, is, or will be complete: that is true about Asia and Africa, 
and it is true about Europe as well. Ultimately our nationalisms must all be shed 
ERE Aes Ore: Geek te he communion of the saints’: but the first 
step is equal local 

bt du ast den thet hitectioat oesenteh could tence out somne sort-ef. ori 
see Rudi Blesh: Shining Trumpets. But that sort of affiliation has little pr me 


5 No doubt because of oppression such as we trust will never be seen again. 
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tentang tome a formed and confident West and a formed 
and confident East. It may have been that when it first began: but 
now each of the parties has within itself an element of tension and 
uncertainty. The West in its religious building is in a turmoil of 
indecision between traditional forms, which suit the purpose and 
the faith, but are not in the mode either of the modern mind or of 
modern structural engineering, and new forms, which are modern 
in spirit and technique but have not solved the problems of their 
relation to either beauty or religion; and this indecisiveness is not 
a mere specialized technical matter, which a little research might 
dissipate, but is one form of the general hesitancy, unrootedness, 
of modern western man, which ‘elects all his forms of expression 
and which will not go till he has, at the social level, found his soul 
again. The East likewise partly clings to traditionalism and partly 
moves towards western modernism: and thus each culture is alien 
to a part of itself. This indecisiveness in both East and West may not 
be unfavourable to the ultimate chances of a new synthesis; but it 
certainly does not make easier any prediction as to what will emerge 
or when or how it will emerge. t_ we may have on our hands 
at the end is not a mere set of local syntheses but the forging of a 
world-culture. By all means let us hope, think and experiment; 
but do not let us suppose that we can force any early or neat solution. 
Not even a genius could do that; for, though a genius in one sense 
leads his age, in another sense he can only express it—no mighty 
new synthesis will come without genius, often in apparent conflict 
with the age, but actually the genius will only be bringing to light 
tendencies implicit in the age. This is a matter of tidal movements 
of the spirit of man; and, in regard to them, bright ideas and amiable 
forecasts are not much help. 

Then is there nothing we can do? Certainly we can do some- 
thing; we can have an interim policy which can fulfil our short-term 
practical needs, decrease political suspicion and psychological 
disintegration, and leave the ground cleared and ploughed for any 
new sowing and harvest that time may bring. 

So far as building is concerned, I am sure we ought not to 
gothicize; and I have some doubts as to whether, normally, we 
ought to take over any Indian style. But I think there is a suitable 
group of interim-styles all ready to hand. I am inclined to think 
we ought, normally, to build in the group of styles which one may 
call the neo-Byzantine, neo-Lombardic and modern. (I feel entitled 
to speak of them as a group, because they have this in common, 
that they swing away from the Gothic technique whose logical 
conclusion is the stone skeleton, to the opposite ideal of the deliberate 
use of wall-mass, which suits the renewed use of concrete.) There 
are already good examples of this group of styles in India, such as 
Holy Trinity Church, i, and the chapels put up in and around 
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Madras by the late Reginald Dann, culminating in his masterpiece 
at the Women’s Christian College.! 

Such a style is admittedly in a sense western; but it is not from 
the most western West, and it blends well with the eastern scene, 
as can be seen in the examples cited, or at the new Roman Catholic 
cathedral at Port Said. It is very suitable for modern materials, 
can be reverent, is cheap and is fluid enough to allow for much 
variety and experiment—including the introduction of ornament 
from Indian traditional styles: witness the Kerr Memorial Chapel 
at Dichpalli. It has, moreover, what is for the younger churches a 
great advantage in being interdenominational. 


(The form of architecture must ultimately be decided by its function, 
and in the past Catholic and Protestant requirements for worship have 
led to very different of buildings; it is sometimes held that such 
differences are essential and permanent—for instance, that argument has 

among the many provoked by the design for the new Coventry 
Cathedral. But this is simply not so. The modern Catholic rarely lets his 
major churches be cut up into a tangle of chapels in the way the medieval 
churchman did; nor does he neglect to preach, and therefore he sees to it 
that his nave is a good auditorium: conversely, no intelligent modern Non- 
conformist subordinates the Table to the pulpit so much as his forebears 
did, and most have now revolted from the style of building which s ted 
that the choir or the organ was the central object o worship." Miia 
differences of course the two types of cult must continue to demand, but 
no major ones—we have all come to demand the basilica type of church, 
in which both the Communion can be an act of the local church as a whole 
and the Word can be preached and heard; moreover, for such of us as deem 
it desirable, a logical and prominent place can be found for the baptistry. 
Perhaps it is the Anglican Church, in its new churches in the suburbs of 
our great English towns, that has been responsible for most of the best of 
these experiments (e.g. in Birmingham: St Francis of Assisi at Bournville, 
St Germain’s in City Road, the chapel of the College of the Ascension at 
mins A but in essence they are suitable for any normal type of Christian 
worship. 


In general, then, I hold that this style, though probably not the 
final one for the building of modern churches, East or West, yet is 
the germ from which, if the times are ripe for positive cultural 
creation, the new style—or set of individual but not too disparate 
national or racial styles—can spring. But I think that for india the 
balance in its favour, as against an adaptation of the southern temple 
style, is very fine. 

' So much for building. In painting and sculpture nothing like 
a suitable Indian Christian style has yet been found. The traditional 
styles are closely wedded to Hinduism or Islam,? and much experi 

1 HB., 60-1. 

* However, so far as Islamic painting styles are concerned, it might almost 
be said that the problem of using them for Christian purposes has already been 
solved by the Muslims themselves! See the mange wp, | 1928 Schweich 


The Old and New Testaments in Muslim Religious Art, by Sir Thomas W. 
(O.U.P. for B.A., 1932). See C'S., 131, for a Christian example. 
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ment will be needed. Attempts have indeed already been made 
to give one or two Indian Christian artists a world fame;! but a 
comparison of their work with that of Tagore’s great Bengal Hindu 
renaissance (a comparison which can be made with deadly effect 
in the Chitralayam at Trivandrum), shows that they do not really 
come anywhere near that standard; and no useful purpose is served 
by too lax a criticism. 

Moreover, there is much to be said against the practice of 
representing Christ and His contemporaries as Indians. For one 
thing, Indian dress varies greatly from one part of India to another, 
and the necessary use of one type in preference to others arouses 
local feelings—an odd result of a movement intended to allay local 
suspicions! More important, such a practice cannot but tend to 
weaken the sense of the historicity of Jesus—the fact that He was 
‘born under Pontius Pilate’—which it is so very necessary to stress 
in India. Hindu syncretism so eagerly welcomes the ‘spiritual’ 
flavour of the Christmas and Easter scenes, regarded as symbols of 
something timeless: what it jibs at—and thereby rejects the Gospel— 
is the recognition that these are actual and unique Mighty Acts of 
God for Salvation. Dare we, in India, represent these scenes in ways 
which cannot but weaken the sense that they are not symbols but 
history? An ‘Oxford-educated Indian’ is reported to have com- 
plained: “You have brought us a Christ wearing a hat and trousers; 
we want to see him in a turban and dhoti.” But that misses the 

int (unless it is meant as metaphor): we may occasionally have 
italianized Jesus; but we have not preached Him as in hat and trousers, 
nor yet in turban and dhoti—precisely because it is central to our 
message that He did once actually wear clothes, and He was then 
seen neither in trousers nor in dhoti, but in a seamless robe of first- 
century Palestine. 

Clearly, we are at present still at the experimental stage in 
India. But even now there is an urgent need to bring Indian Christian 
art to the people, for their churches and homes and for evangelism..: 
Dr Winifred. Bryce of the N.C.C. disburses a small special fund, 
and the United Society for Christian Literature lends the expert 
facilities of its Mysore Press, to get good magazine covers and 
ae insets for the Christian Home Movement magazines in 

amil and Telugu: and this is not only good for the readers of the 
magazines, but is also very good education for the artists: though 
as a market for their wares it is very small, yet it does begin to help 
artists brought up on the individualistic ‘easel’ tradition to realize 
some of the facts about a more ‘commercial’ type of art, in which 
both fellow-craftsmen and the customers have to be co-operatively 


1 See the pictures of Angelo da Fonseca, A. D. Thomas and others in SM., 
aks a 54-66; CS., 58-9; of. Frank Wesley in Rythmes du Monde, 1951, i, 29. 
+» 3e 
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considered. But much more needs doing: the U.S.C.L. is anxious 
to develop a real art press at Mysore, turning out inexpensive 
but Christian pictures for the home, posters for evangelism 
and illustrations to brighten books and facilitate modern teaching 
methods; it would also train colour-printers, and inculcate a badly 
needed practicality and self-criticism into promising young artists, 
But money is sadly lacking for this scheme. 

I would end by adding one more to the appeals that this subject 
at last be taken really seriously. Experts have battered away with 
such appeals for many years now, and so very little gets done, 
Meanwhile customs are becoming hardened and mission door 
are closing. We Anglo-Saxons are notorious for our unwillingness 
to take art seriously: we always place it well behind doctrine and 
morals if we are religious, and well behind pleasure and (sometimes) 
morals if we are not. Its place is indeed third—but not so very 
far behind. No doubt some secular ‘highbrows’ with their pre- 
tentiousness, and some religious ‘highbrows’ with their —_ 
antiquarianism, are partly to blame for our attitude. But, when 
is said and done, art is not an ‘extra’ for the effeminate: it is one of the 
most direct expressions of the spirit of man and one of the expres- 
sions of that beauty which we received from and share with God. 
Our Manichaean neglect of it has smitten our English life in general 
and our church life in particular with great masses of drabness and 
with frequent spots of ugliness. From this curse which rests upon 
us for our racial sin we might in decency at least try to spare our 
spiritual offspring of other races, who have not shared in the sin 
unless we have taught it to them. 

Joun F. BuTLer 
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THE THEOLOGY OF MISSIONS 


BEITRAGE ZUR MISSIONSWISSENSCHAFT UND EVANGELISCHEN RELIGIONS- 
KUNDE. 

1. Das TAUFPROBLEM IN DER MIssION. By HANs-WERNER GENSICHEN. 
DM. 5. 1951. 

2. WELTMISSION UND WELTENDE. By GERHARD ROSENKRANZ. DM. 5. 1951. 
Giitersloh: Verlag C. Bertelsmann. 


HESE two works are the first volumes of a series on the theology 

of missions edited by Dr Walter Freytag and Dr Gerhard 
Rosenkranz, with the assistance of Drs Hans Diirr, J. C. Hoekendijk 
and Bengt Sundkler. The authors and editors are to be congratulated 
on two thoughtful and helpful studies which, it is to be hoped, 
will be followed by others of equally high standard. The aim of 
the series is not to produce academic monographs for theological 
specialists but to show the theological and practical implications of 

e Church’s missionary obligation. 

The question ‘what use or benefit is baptism?’ was a vital one 
for Luther, Dr Gensichen tells us, and it remains vital for the 
Church, perhaps especially on the mission field, where the baptism 
of adults by confession of faith is commoner than in the older 
churches of the West. What is the relation between the act of 
baptism and the convert’s confession of faith? Is the one the cause 
or the consequence of the other? If we say baptism is the cause 
of faith we tend to think of it as working independently of faith— 
ex opere ato, a doctrine distasteful to Protestants. If on the 
other hand we say that baptism is the consequence of faith, it is 
not easy to. show what baptism adds to the spiritual state of one 
who has already accepted Christ as his Saviour, and still less easy 
to justify the baptism of infants. Are we forced to the dilemma 
that either baptism follows faith, in which case it is (as a service 
book which I once used in India actually said) just a symbol or 
dramatic representation of an experience which has already 
happened, or baptism produces faith, in which case it comes very 
near to magic? 

Dr Gensichen does not agree that this dilemma is inescapable. 
Both baptism and faith, he emphasizes, are alike the gift of God 
and essential to Christian discipleship. It is false to imagine that 
there exists a sharp distinction between Word and Sacrament, as if 
the one signified a human act and the other God’s response. We 
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do ill, indeed, to use language which suggests that there is a 
difference between the ministry of the Word and that of the 
Sacraments, for it is the One Lord who seeks man through His 
Word and draws him into communion with Him through His 
Sacraments. (We might indeed go further than Dr Gensichen and 
assert that the ministry of the Word is not, as often supposed, 
a function of individual believers while the ministry of the Sacraments 
is a function of the Church, and say that both are functions of the 
Church and aspects of one ministry.) One cannot properly receive 
baptism without accepting the Christian Faith and one cannot 
exercise faith, Dr Gensichen argues, apart from the power given 
through the Sacraments. Does this last statement go nl the 
faith of many Christians? Two things need to be remembered. In 
the first place Dr Gensichen is thinking, not so much of people who 
call themselves Christians although they ignore the Sacraments of 
the Church. He is thinking of Christians on the one hand and non- 
Christians on the other. He is not dealing with the possibility of 
an unbaptized Christian, but it would be helpful to the younger 
churches if this question were given some careful theological 
attention. In the second place, Dr Gensichen rightly bases his 

ent on the —_— that Christianity is an incarnational 
religion. “The Word was made Flesh’, and baptism is the visible 
Word of God on which the Church is built, just as the Lord’s 
Supper is the visible Word of God by which the Church is 
nourished. There is nothing, Dr Gensichen argues, that is vague 
about the relation of these Sacraments to the Word; ‘they belong 
absolutely together with the Word and are expressions of the 
Incarnation.’ 

There is nothing magical about this conception of the Sacraments; 
it is God’s way with His children. What degree of faith is necessary 
for baptism to be a personal and not merely a mechanical act? 
Dr Gensichen deplores lengthy periods of instruction before 
baptism, ‘as if the intention were to teach the Faith and then to 
administer baptism’. The candidate should know what he is doing 
and learn the Faith through teaching and through baptism, receiving 
the same Grace through each means. Probably a simple affirmation 
such as ‘Jesus is Lord’ is all that need be required from the candidate. 
But this view, whereby the new Christian learns the Faith through 
baptism and through may a teaching, necessitates a further act 
to complete the process of Christian initiation, the act of confirmation 
or reception into church membership. 

What about infant baptism? Dr Gensichen calls this the point 
where the problem of baptism is most clearly seen. He recognizes 
the difficulties involved in the practice of infant baptism, but believes 
that we should lose something vital if we gave up this practice. 
Infant baptism, Dr Gensichen follows Luther in maintaining, is the 
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will and commandment of God; it is a corrective to certain mis- 
conceptions which may attach themselves to adult baptism, and 
ever reminds us that baptism is fundamentally a divine rather than 
a human act, for the spiritual health of infants and adults alike, 
teaching us that even in infancy we are received by God into the 
fellowship of His Church. Does not this lead to a truly ‘Catholic’. 
doctrine of the Sacraments in which they are seen to be the gift of 
God to men through His Church? Have we not here a point at 
which ‘Catholic’ and ‘Evangelical’ doctrines find a meeting-place? 

One of the most significant factors in the contemporary theological 
expression of the Church’s missionary obligation is the emphasis 
laid on eschatology. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the primitive Christian doctrine of the Second Coming was for the 
most part left to ‘eccentrics’ who had little influence on the main 
stream of Christian theology. This was the period when it was 
fashionable to emphasize the humanitarian and ethical aspects of 
the Gospel. Dr Rosenkranz in his scholarly study points out that 
even William Carey’s saying ‘Expect great things from God, attempt 
great things for God’ was interpreted by many as primarily a 
challenge to humanitarian welfare work, taking to the wronged 

ples of Africa, for instance, ‘the gifts of spiritual peace and 

om’. (The statement from which this latter phrase is taken is 
surely one on the founding of the Church Missionary Society, not, 
as Dr Rosenkranz states, the London Missionary Society.) The need 
to consider the end of the world had no special meaning, Dr Rosen- 
kranz says, for this missionary movement in eighteenth-century 
England. But now the case is altered, and English missionary thinkers 
like Dr M. A. C. Warren have shown the need to regain what was 
real in the eschatological emphasis which inspired so much of the 
Church’s missionary work in the Apostolic age. Dr Rosenkranz 
urges that this emphasis is central to missionary work. “The mission- 
ary movement is not only a means of propagating eschatological 
ideas; it is itself an eschatological fact.’ 

Dr Rosenkranz considers and rejects two false types of 
eschatology. The first is eschatology in its most popular form 
which looks towards an event to occur at some future point of 
time. This leads to all sorts of fanciful speculations regarding the 
Second Coming and the end of the world. The second type is that 
which has appealed to many modern Christians who consider the 
kingdom of God to be not something in the future, but something 
already realized in the present. Dr Rosenkranz argues that the true 
Christian eschatology concerns neither the future nor the present 
alone, but, as it were, a mixture of both which is always iniminent, 
facing us at every step. “The kingdom of God is at hand.’ There 
is a state of tension here which must not be too easily resolved. 
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reference is obvious; that of the more ‘intellectual’ false eschatology 
which ignores the future reference altogether is not so obvious but 
equally serious. Dr Rosenkranz gives a number of examples from 
church history by way of warning against the equating of things a 
they are with things as God wills them to be. Augustine’s statemen 
that the Church, after its official recognition by Constantine, wa 
‘already the kingdom of God’ was, says Dr Rosenkranz, ‘a death 
blow to the eschatological teaching of the Church’. 

The Christian lives neither in the future simply nor simply in 
the past, but in a time of tension between the Ascension and the 
Second Coming of Christ. This time of tension and of decision i 
the ‘present’, but its eschatological character is the product of 
and future, each conveying God’s demand of absolute obedience, 
This is what Dr Rosenkranz calls ‘existential eschatology’. He quotes 
a moving passage from a sermon by Cardinal Newman in which 
we are told that ‘Christ is always before our door; He is just a 
near to-day as he was eighteen hundred years ago and no nearer 
than He was then. When He comes He will be no nearer than He 
is now’. Here we are beyond ordinary thoughts of time. The word 
‘soon’ in the statement ‘Christ will soon come’ refers, says Dr 
Rosenkranz, not to a period of time but to the manner of His coming, 
At every moment Christ is near, standing before us, in front of us. 
Eschatology is a theology, not of the future but of the present 
conditioned by the imminent meeting of Christ with us, as He was 
with His disciples. This, says Dr Rosenkranz, is the true ‘existential 


basis of missionary work, ‘as if Christ were coming the very next 
moment and as if the next would be the last’. 

Dr Rosenkranz has by no means exhausted his subject in this 
short study; in fact, the systematic exposition of Christian eschatol 
in its relation to missions is one of the most vital needs of 


Roman Catholic Church; this is with few exceptions highly critical 
Statements like ‘Catholic missions are missions of a Church whid 
has set itself up as God’s kingdom on Earth’ are one-sided ani 
therefore distorted. A still more serious and it is to be hoped na 
grossly unfair criticism would seem to be that neither book approaches 
its subject sufficiently from the standpoint of the Church. One gaits 
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an impression that each subject has been dealt with mainly from the 
standpoint of individual piety, and that standpoint is inadequate for 
a full understanding of either baptism or eschatology. 


H. C. LEerever 
BANGALORE, S. INDIA 





THE AMERICAN Y.M.C.A. CENTURY 


History or THE Y.M.C.A. In NortH America. By C. Howarp Hopkins. 
New York: Association Press. $5.00. 1951. 


Sage oa courage was required, even for a trained historian 
like Dr Howard Hopkins, to tackle in two and a half years 
the research task of examining and appraising the massive records 
of one hundred years of the North erican Y.M.C.A., and in 
addition to write its history under strict limitations of time and 
ce—in time for the centennial celebration of 1951 and within 
the space of one volume. It would indeed be remarkable if the 
author’s evaluations were not coloured somewhat by his own special- 
ization in American history and by his work as author of The Rise 
of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism. Heavy reliance upon 
written sources involved the danger of overstressing the influence 
of those adept at leaving prolific records. Under these conditions, the 
author has produced an admirable, a very readable and, in the main, 
an accurate record of the American Y.M.C.A. century. 

The author attributes the early, rapid spread of the movement in 
North America to ‘the successive waves of revivals that rolled over 
the continent from 1840 to 1900’. This revivalism was not interested 
in theology. It was above denominationalism. It brought the layman 
into his own, and he in turn rejected ecclesiasticism in all its forms. 
While the common roots of the hardy Y.M.C.A. plant, in Britain 
and in America, were in the soil of the evangelical Protestantism of 
that day, the younger movement soon differed radically from its 
parent in social and institutional forms. 

In a chapter on the ‘dawn of movement consciousness’, the 
author traces the conflicts within the movement during a period 
when it narrowly avoided the pitfall of becoming a new denomination; 
adopted principles of local autonomy and state’s rights, which later 
plagued the movement organizationally; undertook humanitarian 
enterprises and ‘good works of all kinds’; chose the fourfold char- 
acter-building programme as a pattern, emphasizing method rather 
than doctrine or philosophy; and elected to work for and with all 
classes and vocations of men. These courses of action eventuated in 
a great building apr oreo and a highly organized institutionalism. 

programme proliferated into an extremely complex, variegated 
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set of activities, reaching into all phases of individual, group and 
community life. With a critical eye, seemingly cocked for an ev 
distributed balance of praise and censure, Dr Hopkins describes 
these developments, with all their manifold ramifications. 

The conflict of the 1920s, within the denominations, between 
fundamentalism and modernism was reflected to some extent in the 
local associations, but the pragmatic Y.M.C.A.s refused to be drawn 
into theological debate. They tended to be more congenial on the 
whole to the liberal influences. There was great concern during this 
period for public morality. Moralistic injunctions expressed in anti- 
vice movements, such as anti-smoking and the like, tended to char- 
acterize the programme of many local associations, until the first 
world war the whole climate and brought about new 
of thinking in education and religion. The war served as an ‘expedit- 
ing nt’, speeding up earlier trends already felt in the movement. 
The Y.M.C.A. was soon definitely out of evangelism and in the 
camp of religious education. 

he author points to a chronic lag behind the advancing theo- 
logical thought of the churches. This is attributed partly to the 
attempt to include all Protestant viewpoints within the fold and 
partly to the avoidance of controversy. He sees the Y.M.C.A. adrift 
theologically, while the majority of its ‘denominational relatives’ of 
the early 1930s are now swinging to a more conservative position. 

Many of the indictments of the American Y.M.C.A.s in this 
history might well be applied to American Protestantism in general 
as the sselalas in which the Y.M.C.A. has grown. A constructive 
interaction is noted between the movement and its religious milieu, 
with salutary results to both. The judgment of history still in the 
making will ultimately pass upon the accuracy of the interpretations 
in this critique, in the light of all that is happening in a much larger 
world Christian community. 

In his final summarizing appraisal, Dr Hopkins points out with 
courageous objectivity the areas of spiritual inadequacy in the 
American Y.M.C.A. movement. The freedom which he felt to do so, 
while keeping in close touch with his guiding Y.M.C.A. committee, 
which itself had the courage to approve of publication, ewe volumes 
for the intellectual integrity of contemporary Y.M.C.A. leadership. 

On the other hand, in all fairness, the author finds much to 
commend. He points out the large service of the Y.M.C.A. to the 
men in the armed services during two world wars. Tribute is paid 
to the great service rendered to civilian victims of war; to service for 
war prisoners; to the part played by the movement in the continuing 
realization of international fellowship during those tragic days. 
The significance of the service to foreign students in America is 
recognized. Dr Hopkins praises the American Y.M.C.A.’s creative 
contribution to boys’ work and to camping around the world. 
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While censuring the lag of the Y.M.C.A. in its timid evolutionary 
policy of inter-racial advance in the U.S.A., the author credits the 
Association with outstripping the churches of the nation in the 
application of the Christian ethic to race relations. The Y.M.C.A. 

tudent Movement and the World Service Programme take first 
places, in Dr Hopkins’s view, as the most creative and far-reaching 
aspects of the whole movement. Two chapters each are devoted to 
these dynamic developments, seen as the saving grace of the larger 
movement which he regards as constantly exposed to the dangers 
of institutionalism and secularism. The author speaks of the world 
service of the American Y.M.C.A., its missionary outreach, as ‘the 
test achievement of the century, in the transplanting of the idea 
of a richer life for young men and boys in several scores of nations’. 
Among its contributions, one beyond measure was that made to the 
oecumenical movement. The development of Christian leadership 
‘dedicated to tasks of utmost need the world around’ is credited to 
the Student Y.M.C.A.s. 

The author does not fail to magnify the importance of the 
Association as a laymen’s movement, in the development of lay 
leadership for the sinstiade and for the community, speaking of its 
laymen as ‘the major spiritual reservoir of the movement’. Unlike 
most of its Protestant counterparts, in all the internal conflicts of 
opinion among leaders, the sense of Christian fellowship has never 
been lost. This is a notable achievement. There was no schism 
during the century. This underlying characteristic came near to 
being ‘the basic bond that held the brotherhood together’. Here is 
an ‘unbreakable unity of men devoted to the Christian task’. 

At the end of the century the author sees the Y.M.C.A. as a 
‘bulwark of citizenship, character building, youth training, 
and physical fitness, with an influence felt far beyond the associations 
Geuaciven’. He sees hope in present attitudes among Y.M.C.A. 
leaders, as evidencing the p to a renewal in the Christian Faith 
towards ‘a fresh outburst of the transforming power of the Gospel’; 
in the creation of new strategies; in a ore of loyalty to the early 
declaration of the Boston founders in 1851, which called for ‘the 
improvement of the spiritual and mental condition of young men’ 

through a laymen’s movement ‘of those in whom the love of Christ 
has produced love to men’. 

reviewer commends this history as a work of merit to those 

in search of a fuller understanding of the Y.M.C.A. movement in 

North America. They may come to see that, with all its complexities, 

its contradictions, its weaknesses as well as its strengths and achieve- 

ments, it has, in its vast resources in men and ca eT unlimited 

possibilities in spiritual power for the spread of the pel to all men. 

Orrin R. MAGILL 
New York 
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THE HISTORY OF THE S.P.G. 


INTO ALL Lanps. The History of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in oo 1701" 1950. By H. P. THompson. With 
a Foreword by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. IIlus- 
trated. London: S.P.C.K. 42s. 1951. 


N its former editorial secretary the Society for the Propagation 

of the Gospel has happily found an nore fi fitted te peed 

a worthy record of the quarter-millennium that has passed since its 

foundation in 1701, a complex story already more than an eighth 

as long as the history of Church Universal; more remarkable 

still, he has produced a readable and yet detailed narrative within 
the com: of a single volume. 

The historian of a missionary society meets iar difficulties 
both in defining his task and in carrying it out. He must relate his 
story to the life of the ‘sending church’ and to the growth of the 
new Christendoms which it has helped to build; yet his specific topic 
must not be dissipated into general ecclesiastical and missionary 
history. A number of lesser stories make up the history of a Society 
of worldwide interests, since the work in each country has its own 
distinctness and continuity; yet in writing the history of the Soci 
a sense of the unity of its various labours must be preserved. 
Thompson makes due acknowledgment to his predecessor, C. F. 
Pascoe. But Pascoe’s Two Hundred Years of the S.P.G. was a chron- 
icle rather than a history and attempted little beyond assembling 
and —s the material. Mr Thompson has faced and met the 
problem of making it into a book. His arrangement combines the 
ee ee innings’ there 
Suidiaahag, <pty-s0jey "tes Floning Tide, ws! gon, and Oued 

ing, 1783-1851; The Flowing Tide, 1851-1901; an n- 
solidation, 1901-50. begins with a chapter on ‘the home scene’ 
(the inner life of the Society, and sg rte 3 of its ba und in 
the church life of the age), and is then divided geographically. Hence 
the reader interested in a particular area can follow the story of 
S.P.G. work in that area consecutively, but will find it presented 
with due awareness of its place in the general programme of the 

iety and in the whole movement of the Church’s world mission. 
The divisions adopted, though formal, are generally convenient; 
but the author has used reasonable discretion in handling them, 
anticipating or postponing some episodes in the interests of local 
continuity. Thus early beginnings in Canada and the West Indies 
are tested slong with the expanded activity in those arese after 
1783. The work of other Anglican missions which interlocked with 
those of the S.P.G. is briefly noted; the one gap in this respect seems 
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to be that nothing is said of the Archbishop’s mission to the Nestor- 
jans, which developed the possibilities previously explored by S.P.G. 
representatives (p. 473). All in all, Mr Thompson is remarkably 
successful in presenting his long and complex story in clear and 
readable form. 

A second demand properly made on the missionary historian is 
detailed accuracy in many fields, in not all of which can he be a 
specialist. In the American sections of Mr Thompson’s book a few 
errors and confusions are to be noted, but all of them on technical 
points incidental to the main story. Thus, for example, further docu- 
ments (see H. Broxap, The Later Non-Furors, 1924, as well as the 
article by Skipton cited by Mr Thompson) have shown that John 
Talbot of Burlington, the first S.P.G. missionary to reside in America, 
did receive — ing episcopal consecration in 1722 (p. 64), perhaps 
+ ee provoke official action. And the abuses of the Virginia and 
Maryland establishments were opposite, not the same: in Virginia 
the vestries kept the clergy as ‘supplies’, delaying presentation in- 
definitely (p. 61), while in Maryland the Governor appointed and, 
in the absence of clergy discipline in the Colonies, unworthy incum- 
bents were irremovable. In New York S.P.G. was an early benefactor 
of this reviewer’s own College and University (Columbiae, olim 
regale), but not its founder (pp. 73, 716). These points are mentioned 
mainly to show how slight and incidental they are among so many 
facts, and what general confidence the reader may therefore feel in 
Mr Thompson’s accuracy. 

Finally, one hopes that the historian of a missionary society will, 
as he presents his own narrative, throw some light on questions of 
owen to all concerned in hen tenth 90 = share some of 

inspiration (or i ich hi i received from 
its experience. his Mr ‘Thompson does are Bag not by much 
comment on his story, but by letting significant facts speak for them- 
selves. The chapters on the home scene could be read with profit 
as a study in missionary administration, its glories and its tempta- 
tions. Americans accustomed to their official missionary societies 
can note with interest the working of the different English system— 
usually resulting in me emulation and ultimate co-operation in 
acommon task, though S.P.G.’s younger sister, C.M.S., sometimes 
appears as a rival, almost as an enemy. So long an experience offers 
a number of — of the danger of moving too slowly towards 
‘indigenization’ and local rs an ~~ violent shocks (in 178 
ae *94°) made the Anglican chu of the United States a 

rely wholly on their own financial resources, and barely in 
time were those of India, China and Japan set up as genuinely 
national ne sorter The pegs of 826. that aan _ a 
Gospel wo ropagating to ope that daughter 
itis ed catehedin Magtidtin; crett wheat tip have ciened Ye bb 
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lish or, strictly speaking, lican, will not abandon the prin. 
ciples of historic Christianity as the Church of England has received 
them. As a principle of organization, the eighteenth-century leader 
assumed the royal supremacy; their successors welcomed the dis. 
apposnase of that bond from oversea churches and thought in term 
of constitutional episcopacy. In one of his few expressions of opinion 
Mr Thompson speaks of the Church of South Africa as almost the 
S.P.G. ideal—there ‘the S.P.G. has found . . . a field in which it 
characteristic work has had full scope’ (pp. 287, 533). But in sout 
India a different line has been followed, raising a serious problem 
for the S.P.G. at home—what is to be done when a younger churchi ho 
to which a society has made a considerable contribution is no lon set 
in full fellowship with the Communion to whose traditions thef res 

















Society is committed. Mr Thompson does all that the historian off the 
S.P.G. can yet do in this connexion, noting sympathetically theg we 
movement for unity in south India and reporting the questions§ tial 
which this has raised in relation to the work sponsored by S.P.G.§ the 


and the decisions that have been taken. its 

In so long and full a story individuals rapidly come and go. But} an 
Mr Thompson does not leave them to pass unnoticed and gives the} gig 
reader a series of vivid glimpses of leaders at home and overseas,| én: 
Most of the secretaries are clearly characterized, the illustrations} 8¢: 
including pictures of a number of S.P.G. leaders, from Thomas] th 
Bray to Bishop Montgomery. So are a surprising number of in-| C0 
dividual missionaries, from Keith and Talbot, who perambulated| th 
the American Colonies in 1702, to such striking figures of our own} th 
day as the ‘Burmese hermit’, Maung Tha Dun, the Buddhist monk 
who became a Christian friar. As one of the recent secretaries of 
S.P.G. loved to emphasize, the propagation of the Gospel is a 
solemn part of the Church’s offering of worship to the infinite 
Majesty, as the witness of apostles, prophets and martyrs builds up 
the fabric of the Holy Church throughout the world. 


E. R. Harpy 
BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 





INDIA’S CHALLENGE TO THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 


Tue CurIsTIAN TASK IN INDEPENDENT INDIA. By A. J. APPASAMY. London 
S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 1951. 


| ie this book, an Indian Christian patriot speaks of his hopes and 

aspirations for his motherland as he stood surveying his country’s 
prospects soon after she had gained her independence. The manu- 
script was obviously ee: ae time in June 1949 and in some 
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respects it is unfortunate that it could not be published till late in 
1951. Certain incidents and events that occurred in India yore 
the first eighteen months of India’s independence and about whic 

Bishop Appasamy writes seem already a little remote. This com- 
ment, however, is not intended to detract from the value of the book, 
which is not to be sought in any history that the author presents. 


hel A historical narrative of events during those turbulent days after 


India’s independence had been won is not in fact the purpose of 
the book. Bishop Appasamy dwells occasionally on history, but only 
incidentally, to illustrate what the Indian leaders generally were 
hoping to achieve. The value of the book lies in its faithful record 
of these hopes and aspirations of India’s leaders as they assumed 
responsibility for the country’s future, and in its realistic estimate of 
the tremendous task that lay ahead for anyone who wished India 
well. The author’s basic pu was to challenge the Indian Chris- 
tian community, which to him seemed to have remained aloof from 
the public affairs of the country prior to her independence, to take 
its ya share in building up the new India. India, with her poverty 
and economic backwardness, her illiteracy and superstition, needs 
gigantic efforts to improve her agriculture and industry and to 
enable her illiterate masses to read. Health services on a colossal 
scale are required if the 9 are to live free from disease. While 
the Government is tackling these problems, should not the Christian 
community do its share, however small, in serving the country in 
these different spheres? Bishop Appasamy pleads passionately with 
the Christian community in India to respond to the call of the hour. 

Two comments may be made. Much discontent prevails at 
present in India over the way things have developed since independ- 
ence. People expected and wanted miracles; the leaders, in their 
idealism and their inexperience of administration, promised too 
much. Natural calamities of great magnitude, such as the failure of 
the monsoon in the south for five successive years, first drought 
and then great floods in Bihar and the great Assam earthquake have 
all made an already difficult situation worse. Foreign pelea that 
could have been utilized for the purchase of capital goods is being 
spent on buying food from abroad. The Indo-Pakistani misunder- 
standings are another great factor responsible for the non-realization 
of the many hopes that were so lavi cherished by all us Indians. 
A considerable portion of the money devoted to the military budget 
could be released for nation-building activities if India and Pakistan 
weve to work more co-operatively for their common good. To crown 
ali is the depressing economic situation over almost all the world, 
with inflation as a crippling factor in economic recovery. Despite 
the very real and great achievements of the Government during the 
last four years, many hopes and ex tions remain, therefore, 
unfulfilled; hence the frustration which seems so widespread in the 

26 
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country to-day. But there is also another factor responsible for the 
non-fulfilment of some of the hopes. The idealism that characterized 
leadership and nation generally prior to independence is not obvious 
to-day. People are inclined to blame the Government, forgetting 
that a people generally has the Government that it deserves. The 
supreme leadership is healthy, and one must be continually grate’ 
to God for Pandit Nehru, but corruption has set in on a fairly | 
scale among other ranks; and it is openly asked by many if there is 
not something wrong with the national character. Here, then, is a 
challenge to the Christian. Christians ought, as Bishop Appasamy 
pleads, to enter public life and show by their character that there 
is something in the Christian Faith which alone can supply that 
motive power necessary for purity in public life. That power is not 
merely the dominance of a moral ideal in one’s life, but the in- 
dwelling of the living Christ. Evils in public life are not always due 
to the ignorance of people concerning moral values; they are due to 
the unredeemed character of their lives. The Christian Gospel of 
redemption provides the only hope and cure for our ills and the 
Church in India cannot relax in proclaiming this Gospel. It is a more 
urgent necessity to-day than ever before. 

The second point concerns Christian institutional work in India, 
such as is carried out through our schools, colleges, agricultural 
and industrial training centres and hospitals. Bishop Appasamy 
pleads for an increase in such activities, for it is through them that 
we can directly help the nation in its effort to make progress. Chris- 
tian institutional work has come in for much criticism in recent 
times and it would appear that missionary societies are beginning 
to lose interest in such work. The issues involved in this question 
cannot be discussed within the compass of a book review. But it 
may be stated, even at the risk of appearing dogmatic, that if we 
give up our institutional work, we shall be giving up something really 
integral to the programme of the total Christian enterprise in India. 
When the history of modern India comes to be written by an im- 
— historian, the work done by Christian institutions will certainly 

inscribed in letters of gold. Almost every movement in modern 
India which sets out to make the life of the people a little less 
burdensome and a little more happy, owes its original inspiration 
to the example set by mission hospitals, schools, colleges, industrial 
homes, leper homes, orphanages and the like. Are we sorry now for 
this good done? Of course we have not had accessions to the Faith 
commensurate with the effort and expenditure involved in these 
institutions. But Jesus went about doing good; should we be content 
with less? This may be dismissed as an old plea, but should not 
human sorrow, misery and suffering still challenge our Christian 
conscience? When Jesus went about doing good, people saw in it 
the power of God and glorified Him. Who are we to say that people, 
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apparently unbelieving, do not see the power of God or that they 
fail to glorify Him, se Pen good we do in the name of His Son? 
And are we to be so faithless as to think that God will not in His 
own time reap the harvest? If the humanism of the earlier years of 
this century entered the Christian Faith and watered down some 
of its distinctive emphases, certain attitudes in the Christian world 
to-day and certain trends in contemporary theological thinking are 
reducing this Faith to something totally other-worldly, ignoring the 
fact that this world is God’s creation, that it is related to His pur- 
poses and that God as the Creator is supremely concerned with the 
whole life of man. If this process is allowed to continue, the Christian 
Faith and the acosmic philosophy of Vedantism will one day reside 
in the same camp. There are obviously two failings. In our Christian 
institutional work we have tended to become complacent. We did 
our good work, but we became perhaps satisfied, failing to remember 
that no lasting good is ever done to anyone unless he becomes 
reconciled to God in Christ. This purely human failure, more- 
over, is beginning to make us lose faith in God’s purposes of 
mercy for men and in His power to use every good done in His 
name for His glory. In this faithlessness we are tending to turn 
away from the challenge of human tragedy and suffering to our 
Christian conscience. We must pause and ponder before we ‘shut 
up shop’. There may be subconscious motives which we must try to 
uncover. + 

In the light of the above comments Bishop Appasamy’s book is 
to be heartily recommended. 

V. E. DEvaDUTT 
SERAMPORE, INDIA 
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A Partisan History or JupaisM. By ELmer Bercer. New York: The 
Devin-Adair Company. $3.00. 1951. 


° Neagge book had its origin as a series of lectures to members of 

the American Council for Judaism, a body which has con- 
sistently opposed the policy of Zionism. It thus represents the views 
of a small but influential section of Jewish opinion in America. Its 
thesis is frankly anti-Zionist. It challenges the traditional view that 
the Jews have always existed in history as a collective unit and that 
Judaism is the religion of this separate people. According to Dr 
Berger, Judaism is not to be identified with the life of the Jews as 
a race or a nation. It is an individualist and universalist faith which 
to-day transcends the Jewish people. This theory has its attractions 
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for Christians as well as Jews. It has already been welcomed by 
some Christians in America as a corrective to Zionist propaganda, 
and Dr Paul Hutchison, the Editor of the Christian Century, com- 
mends the book in a foreword. 

It is important to examine carefully what it is in this book which 
appeals to Dr Hutchison and other Christian readers. No doubt 
many Americans are becoming impatient with the strident tones of 
those who put the Zionist case, and are somewhat alarmed at the 
political consequences of American support of Israel. This state of 
mind may incline them to approve this book for its liberal sentiments, 
its humanitarian morality and its air of detachment from political 
controversy; but it may lead them to overlook the trend of the 
historical argument. Yet it is as an interpretation of the history of 
revelation that this book must be judged. It must be pointed out 
that in this account of Jewish history there is a deliberate attempt 
to explain away the cardinal events in the redemptive history of 
Israel. It is significant that ‘universalism’ as Dr Berger defines it 
consists of abstract human ideals. There is no place in his scheme 
for the covenants, the Exodus and Mount Sinai, which he regards 
as problematic evidence of a primitive tribal god. In his opinion 
‘the only unique phenomenon in the history of Judaism’ is ‘the 
Prophets and the prophetic idea’. It is a consequence of his readi 
of history that Dr Berger does not see in Christianity a gospel o 
salvation. Jesus for him is merely an ethical thinker ‘in the same 
tradition’ (as the prophets), whose achievement ‘rounded out the 
process of raising man’s spiritual sights from the tribalism to the 
sublime and enduring truths which are still at the very marrow of 
civilized living’. One test which might be applied to Dr Berger’s 
thesis would be to try to separate the moral teaching of the prophets 
from their belief in the mighty acts of God and His choice of Israel 
as a hol people, ‘the whole family which I brought up from the 
land of Egypt’ (Amos 3: 1). Does the teaching of Amos, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah make sense without this hecdarount? And can we discard 
this particularism of the Old Testament without endangering the 
Christian particularism of the Incarnation and the Cross? 

Again, Christian readers may be disposed to welcome the argu- 
ments in favour of assimilation and integration of Jews in American 
life. That view seems to harmonize with our interest in overcoming 
racial and religious barriers. Yet we must ask ourselves whether the 
demand for integration is inspired by Christian or by national 
motives. The ‘melting-pot’ of America will not necessarily make 
the Jews more Christian. In fact it is more likely to lead to that 
syncretism which is the great danger of American religion to-day. 

d we must not be misled by the superficially Christian sentiments 
which we find in these pages into thinking that Reform Judaism 
is automatically assimilating Christian teaching. 
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There are traces of a naive, liberal optimism in the account of 
Reform Judaism in this book. The Messianic expectation is here 
rage ged secularized and the Jews are asked to place their trust 
in ‘the Rights of Man’, the principles of the French Revolution and 
democracy. There is a revealing quotation from Rabbi Isaac Meyer, 
written in 1854: ‘Moses formed one pole, and the American Revolu- 
tion the other, of an axis around which revolved the political history 
of thirty-three centuries.’ If American Christians are inclined to be 
flattered by this statement, perhaps they will pause to think that a 
Russian Jew might say something similar of the Russian Revolution. 
This conception of history is an idolatry which has no room for the 
revolution of Christ. And although we may see the danger of another 
kind of national idolatry in Zionism, we cannot accept a view which 
fails to take seriously the divinely controlled history of Israel. 


ROBERT SMITH 
EDINBURGH 
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Hans Ecepe. COLONIZER AND MISSIONARY OF GREENLAND. By Louis 
Bosé. Illustrated. Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger. Kr. 24. 1952. 


OUIS BOBE, Ph.D. and royal historiographer, who died in 
1951, was the author of many and valuable works. A great 
art of his authorship deals with the history of Greenland, to which 
fre had devoted himself for more than forty years. He was co-editor 
of the two authoritative publications issued on the bi-centenary of 
Hans Egede’s arrival in Greenland: the Danish work Gronland 
I-IJ, 1921) and the English Greenland (I-III, 1928-29). In addition 
e has published an indispensable work, Diplomatartum Gronland- 
icum 1492-1814 (documents for the elucidation of the navigation, 
colonization and mission in Greenland), further new, annotated 
editions of Hans Egede’s Relationer fra Gronland and Det gamle 
Gronlands nye Perlustration, as well as some important original texts 
relating to Lars Dalager, Peder Olsen Walloe, Egil Thorhallesen 
and F. C. P. Riittel. 

In 1944 Dr Bobé published a detailed biography of Hans Egede, 
which is regarded in authoritative circles as the definitive book on 
the subject. This monograph has now appeared in an abbreviated 
English edition, finely printed and with many excellent illustrations. 
The work connected with the publication has been undertaken 
by the author’s friend Mr Harald Lindow, formerly Governor 
of North Greenland, and a comparison with the original edition 
shows that the abbreviations have been made with great discernment. 
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Dr Bobé’s book is the first universal scientific biography of Hans 
Egede, who is presented here not only as a missionary, but also 
as a colonizer and pioneer in all branches of the investigation of 
Greenland: knowledge of the country, its fauna and flora and natural 
conditions, as well as of the Greenlanders, their language, habits 
and occupations. Dr Bobé is familiar with the publishe and un- 
published sources, and his book is beautifully written, testifying to 
a warm, but not uncritical, admiration of Hans Egede. The minor 
errors to be found here and there are insignificant when compared 
with the book’s many and great merits. We are given a clear and 
intelligent description of the youth of Hans Egede, of his work as 
a minister at Vaagen, in northern Norway, and of his mission plan, 
for the realization of which he had to wait so many years. We 
learn of his activity in Greenland (1721-36) as a missionary and 
colonizer, of the dependence of the mission on the trade, of Egede’s 
relation to the Moravian mission, and finally of his return to 
Denmark, his work at the Greenland Seminary and his literary 
activity, his death (1758) and posthumous reputation. 

Hans Egede was not, as sometimes been maintained, the 
discoverer of Greenland, but the recoverer, the first settler of Green- 
land since the period of the old Norsemen. He came from the 
inclement, stormy northern Norway, and the region round the 
Godthaab fjord must therefore have seemed to him a milder 
climate. In 1729 he writes in Relationer: ‘Praise God, I may say 
that Greenland to me and mine has been a healthy country and 
a good climate’. Dr Bobé, who in 1912-15 himself went by boat 
along the west coast of Greenland as far as Upernavik, follows Hans 
Egede on his dangerous journeys north and south, in order to 
acquire a more intimate knowledge of the west coast, with its 
economic possibilities and its traces of habitation from earlier periods, 
of the people living there, their language, their appearance, customs 
and manner of thinking. Even though Dr Bobé is ‘fascinated by his 
strong and irresistible personality’ is admiration for Egede is not 
unqualified. Thus he disapproves of Egede’s proposal that the 
natives should be forced to defray the costs of the founding of new 
settlements by delivering blubber or skins. “They must [Hans Egede 
says] decidedly be brought under the yoke and treated entirely as 
slaves, with the only exception that those who were converted, and 
those who showed proper obedience to the Word of God, should 
be treated with greater clemency’, a proposal which was fortunately 
dismissed by the trading company. Hans Egede’s manner of preach- 
ing, moreover, bore the stamp of someone belonging to the time of 
the absolute monarchy, of the state churches and orthodoxy. 

The strongest impression of Hans Egede’s weer is made 
by his honest piety, his blameless manner of living and the self- 
sacrificing humanity which he and his wife had the opportunity to 
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display during the devastating smallpox epidemic. It earned him 
the following testimonial from one of the Greenlanders who had 
formerly mocked his teaching: 


You have been more kind to us than we have been to one another; 
you have fed us, when we famished; you have buried our dead, who would 
else have been a prey to dogs, foxes and ravens, and in particular you have 
told us of God and how to become blessed, so that we may now die gladly, 
in expectation of a better life hereafter. 

The whole life of Hans Egede bears witness to the words, which 
on his departure from Greenland he wrote in his diary (July 29th, 
1736): 

As I came here to Greenland not for temporal benefit and gain, thus 
I have not left Greenland for temporal benefit and gain. Only the honour 
of God and the teaching of these poor ignorant people have been and will 
always be my one and only aim in life, nay, the eternal wish of my heart 
until my death! 

He fully deserves the tribute paid in the inscription on his 
tombstone at Nicolaj churchyard, Copenhagen: 


An honour among Christians, 
A luminary to heathens, 
far-famed in Norway, 

highly esteemed in Re. 
but immortal in Greenland. 


And now Dr Bobé has set up a new memorial worthy of him and 


his work. 
LORENZ BERGMANN 


CoPpENHAGEN 





THE VENTURE OF FAITH 


| A Retrospect. By J. Hupson Taytor. London: China Inland Mission. 
(Agents: Lutterworth Press.) 17th edition. 5s. 1951. 

Das WaGNiIs DEs GLAUBENS: Leben und Wirken James Hudson Taylor’s. 
By ANNA OEHLER. Basel: Basler Missionsbuchhandlung. Fr. 15.50. 


1949. 


Fag ow interesting books both deal with the life and work of 
el the great founder of the China Inland Mission, James Hudson 
aylor. 

Archbishop Séderblom once characterized a saint as a person 
who in life and deed manifests that God is a living God. This seems 
to be a true definition of the person with whom we are brought in 
contact through these two works. Many years ago Dr Warneck 
wrote of Hudson Taylor that he was ‘a man full of the Holy Ghost 
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and of faith, of entire surrender to God and His call, of great self- 
denial, heartfelt compassion, rare power of prayer, marvellous organ- 
izing faculty, energetic initiative, indefatigable perseverance, and of 
astonishing influence with men, and withal of childlike humility’. 
To come in contact with a life like that means to come near the 
fire of the love of God, and one does not leave that contact unaffected 
by its influence and power. 

A Retrospect is Hudson Taylor’s only autobiographical writing. 
In it he tells the story of his youth, his call to and preparation for 
service, his voyage to China and his first experience as a missionary. 
It ends with his return to England and the establishment of the 
China Inland Mission. 

The book, now in its seventeenth edition, still retains its charm 
and power of inspiration. It forms in many ways a valuable intro- 
duction to the second book, Das Wagnis des Glaubens (The Venture 
of Faith). Here we are given the io ant story of Hudson Taylor’s 
life and work from his birth in England in 1832 until his death in 
the interior of China in 1905. It is the story of the daring and adven- 
ture of faith, of absolute surrender to God, of profound love of 
Christ and of his fellow-men and of restless, indefatigable service. 
Hudson Taylor had seen the vision of open doors when inland China 
was still untouched by the Gospel of Christ; and he had felt the call 
of God to that vast interior. To him, that was sufficient. He had no 
doubt that when God called, He was able to supply every need. 
God would never make any mistake. Through fifty-one years Hudson 
Taylor served God in China. And when he died in 1905 there were 
205 China Inland Mission stations, 849 missionaries and 125,000 
Chinese Christians. 

We may not in all things agree with Hudson Taylor and his 
methods, but we cannot but admire and respect him and thank 
God for his life and work. And indeed, is it not more of his spirit 
that we need to-day? The situation in China, in regard to missions, 
has reverted to what it was long before Hudson Taylor’s day, and 
in the light of this man’s life some challenging questions arise. 
Have we in modern missions in China been too dependent on our 
organizations and external apparatus and have we been less trusting 
of and dependent on God? 

It is a challenge to read of Hudson Taylor’s attitude towards 
collections and money. It makes a deep impression to see how he 
lived up to his first conviction that God would supply every need 
without appeals to men. 

There is the question of the mission organization and the in- 
dependence of the young church on the field. His aim was clear: 
a Chinese Church with true Christians and at the same time true 
Chinese men and women. Hudson Taylor and the first missionaries 
certainly did more to become Chinese to the Chinese than we have 
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done as missionaries in later years. Would the situation have been 
different if we had lived up more faithfully to that ideal? 

It is a wonder of God to see the building up of a mission of such 
great dimensions, on an international and interdenominational basis, 
and to find that it really works. 

There is no doubt that these books have a mission to fill in our 
day. 

, Notto NORMANN THELLE 

Os_o, Norway 





MENDE LIFE AND CULTURE 


Tue MeENDE oF Srerra Leone: A West African People in Transition. 
By K. L. Littie. Maps. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
28s. 1951. 


5 be is the kind of book that has long been overdue. Some- 
thing has been written before on aspects of Mende life, 
history and culture, but this is the first time so much has been 
gathered into one volume to give a picture of what Mende life is, 
and has been, pointing out the comparatively rapid changes which 
are now taking place through contacts with the outside world. Dr 
Little has a simple, attractive style and the book is easy to read. 
All whose lot it is to spend part of their life among the Mendes 
should study it, whether government officials, traders, missionaries 
or only visitors. The author’s note on his method of approach to 
the people is valuable and worthy of imitation. Here is the right 
background for getting to know the Mendes. 

Within the small compass of 250 pages, the book deals with 
Mende traditional culture, including methods of warfare. There is 
a chapter on the Mende rising and its aftermath, leading up to the 
organization. of the country as it is to-day. The social organization, 
based on rice-farming and land tenure, is dealt with. The ramifica- 
tions of family life, the place of secret societies, the functions of 
religion and medicine and modern organization for purposes of 
government, all form part of the picture. The study concludes with 
a chapter on the author’s impressions of the social trend of Mende 
life and culture to-day. a ‘2 ac ge 

There are some useful maps and plans, a ibli an 
three interesting sahemtiee Wie a —— gape 
suffers somewhat from the author’s lack of knowledge of the Mende 
language. In places the Mende is misspelt and occasionally is un- 
intelligible. Mende words such as a and boya are indexed 
separately: it is really only one word. No rule seems to have been 
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observed in regard to Mende spelling. The Protectorate Literature 
Bureau at Bo might have been able to give some help in this matter, 
Perhaps in a book for English readers anglicization of the Mende 
would have been the best course. 

The Mende people have a great facility for discerning what the 
enquirer would like them to say, and then giving him good measure, 
true or otherwise. Dr Little is a trained investigator, who is not 
likely to be led far ‘up the garden path’, but it is just possible that 
here and there the people may have led him a little farther than he 
would have wished to go. He would be the first, no doubt, to advise 
the careful checking, by personal experience and contacts, of all 
that has been written. It must be borne in mind that the scene is 
changing. What is true for to-day may not be true for to-morrow: 
what is true in one place may not be true in all. Poro and Sande 
vary from area to area in all but absolute essentials, and even these 
are slowly changing, more rapidly in some areas than in others. 
The price of fish and of country cloths is not the same as when this 
book was written. But the general picture is a true and helpful one. 

There are, inevitably, some points open to dispute. Ordinary 
Mende people do not use the word Bundu for Sande. Sande is the 
society of people; Bondoi is the place of seclusion, for which the 
still commoner Kpanguima is generally used. The author does not 
mention primitive bows and arrows when dealing with Mende war- 
fare. In east Mende old warriors aver that these were sometimes in 
use there. Perhaps they were used only on the Liberian border. 
Legends vary and are contradictory. The story of Kabba Sei of 
Mando does not agree with those of Malema, which claim that 
Ngelevao saved the country from the great Ndawa by his victory 
‘ndowei hu’ outside the hill-fort of Malema itself. The open-air 
market site is still to be seen and is shown to visitors. The Jojoi 
could not be a danger to Jojoima in this geological era. But the 
illustration could apply to ious and the Lagula eight miles off 
in the same chiefdom. To suggest that Bo is the ‘capital’ of Mende 
country can easily be misunderstood. Like most towns on the railway 
line, it is cosmopolitan. There are probably fewer natives (Mende: 
ta li) of Bo living there now than at any time in its more recent 
history. As strangers come, so the real inhabitants go out and live 
in the villages. Gradually the old family life functions less and less 
in places of this kind. Isolated individuals become the units. Again, 
Creole influence should not be gerated. There are very few now 
in the Protectorate, as the eta a taken their places as middle- 
men, and native people have become petty traders. Mende people 
and other Protectorate folk are now serving in government posts 
and trading factories. The last thirty years have seen a great change 
also in school and church life. Teachers, and church workers, too, 
are now Protectorate born. 
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AGE-GROUP VILLAGES IN SOUTHERN TANGANYIKA 4II 


This book is friendly to missions and missionaries. It would 
have been good if the author had spent some time in an area where 
an indigenous vernacular church is being built up. One of those 
large, two-hundred-house towns, away from the railway line, would 
have been the ideal spot rather than Bo, where there is a conflict 
of missions, but no church. A chapter from Dr Little’s pen on the 
integrating of Christianity with Mende life and culture would have 
been most valuable. It would have come from an impartial scholar 
not associated with any local mission or church. In the case of Islam 
this has been done in a useful appendix. Christianity has at least an 
equal claim to specific notice, for in this part of Africa it has come 
to stay. Perhaps Dr Little will do this for us when a new edition is 


called for. 
J. R. S. Law 
SEGBWEMA, SIERRA LEONE 





AGE-GROUP VILLAGES IN SOUTHERN TANGANYIKA 


Goop Company. A Study of Nyakyusa Age-Villages. By Monica WILSON. 
London: Oxford University Press (for the International African 
Institute). 28s. 1951. 


HE author of this book, who is Professor of Social Anthropology 
at Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, and well ad 
as the author of a study of the Pondo in South Africa, found a new 
field for study in southern Tanganyika. She and her husband, the 
late Godfrey Wilson, lived in the Nyakyusa country collecting 
material between 1934 and 1938, and this book is the outcome of 
their stay. It is a matter for regret that, owing to the war, publication 
of this material has had to s delayed fourteen years: it is also 
regrettable that the price has to be so high (though the suggestion 
may be ventured that, by the omission of some of the ‘select docu- 
ments’, especially the tabulations, which occupy the last one hundred 
pages, the size of the book could have been considerably reduced 
without serious loss). 

The writer of this review has spent the greater part of twenty- 
five years as a missionary in neighbouring parts of south-west 
Tanganyika, first in the highlands among the Wapangwa and 
Wabena, and then on the shore of Lake Nyasa between the Living- 
stone mountains and the border of Portuguese East Africa. He had 
heard of the Nyakyusa—generally referred to as the ‘Wasokile’; he 
had heard that their diet was principally bananas and milk; he had 

d in a car through their country from Tukuyu to Mwaya; 
ut until he read Mrs Wilson’s book he had no idea that the 
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organization and social life of these people was probably unique 
in the whole of Africa. Mrs Wilson writes (p. 1 38) ‘It is onal 
that the Nyakyusa system is unique, but we still know too littl 
of Africa to be sure’. 

It is well known that among certain African tribes, the Masai 
and the Zulus, for example, there are age-groups, members of which 
live together in temporary villages or club-houses before marri 
but that at marriage the age-set breaks up. The peculiarity of ta 
Nyakyusa consists in the fact that contemporaries live together 
permanently through life in ‘age-villages’, not merely as bachelors, 
Age-villages’ is the keyword of the book: it is the system of 
villages, which Mrs Wilson and her husband claim to have di 
covered, with which the book is concerned. 

The first chapter is introductory, describing the area occupied 
by the Nyakyusa and pointing out that their geographical isolation 

ords one explanation of the survival of their unique tribal system, 
But the author shows how greatly this isolation has diminished in 
the last eighty years because of mission work, government adminis- 
tration and trade. (The name of the principal port, Mwaya, is said 
to be an africanization of ‘Moir’, the name of the brothers in the 
African Lakes Corporation.) With regard to the influence of missions, 
Mrs Wilson writes that 


the structure of Nyakyusa society has been further complicated by the 
conversion of a substantial minority (16 per cent in 1938) of the people to 
Christianity. The Christians form a group with values radically different 
from those of the pagans. . . . We have included some account of the differ- 
ences in behaviour between pagan and Christian (p. 17). 


In the second chapter, which is the most interesting in the whole 
book, Mrs Wilson describes the organization of the Nyakyusa ‘Age- 
villages’. The genesis of an age-village is when an age-group of 
perhaps a dozen boys, aged 10 or 11, receive from their fathers a 

iece of land on one side of the parent village on which to build. 

hey build huts in which to sleep, but until marriage they eat food 
cooked by their own mothers. At about twenty-five they marry, 
and ten years later takes place the ‘coming-out’ ceremony by which 
the age-village is publicly recognized and its chiefs are selected. 
The ceremony is both political and religious and is accompanied by 
many magical practices. It is described in detail; but it must be 
borne in mind that Mrs Wilson is using the present tense in writing 
of what took place in the past; and at the + of this chapter she 
points out the modern modifications which have taken place as 4 
result of the establishment of Native Authorities by the British 
Administration, and of the influence of Christianity. 

Chapter III deals with economic co-operation within the age- 
village under the sub-headings of land, building, cultivation, herding, 
hunting and fishing, housekeeping. 
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Chapter IV deals with ‘values’: it is the first of these—‘Good 
Company’—which gives the book its title. 

One of the values most constantly stressed by the Nyakyusa [Mrs 
Wilson states] is that of ‘ukwangala’, which in its primary sense means the 
enjoyment of good company, and 1 Bagg the mutual aid and yay ae 
which spring from personal friendship. This ‘ukwangala’ is best to be ound 
by living with contemporaries—to the exclusion of elders. Other ‘values’ 
are dignity—shown in well-built houses and cleanliness; display—in dances 
and cattle; decency in sexual morality—there are strict rules of avoidance 
for fathers-in-law and daughters-in-law; and finally the all-embracing virtue 
of ‘wisdom’. 

Chapter V, entitled ‘Mystical Interdependence’, deals with their 
beliefs in witchcraft: “The Nyakyusa believe that certain people 
have pythons in their bellies which give them power to harm 
men and cattle, by throttling, trampling, wounding and kicking 
them’. Here is a recurrence of the ancient Greek belief in ‘possession’ 
by pythons (cf. Acts 16: 16). (The reviewer remembers once noticin 
at Manda that when a python had been killed its head was cut off, 
a shallow grave was dug and it was buried. Other dead snakes are 
just thrown into the bush.) This interesting chapter deals also with 
defence against witchcraft, through such means as poison ordeals 
and medicines; and, as in chapter II, the author describes the modifi- 
cations and changes in belief and practice caused by the influence 
of Christianity and government administration. Mrs Wilson writes: 


The suggestion that ‘pythons’ are really acute tape-worm or an enlarged 
kidney is ical of the critical attitude of educated Christians to pagan 
dogma. We have no doubt that belief in witchcraft is weakening and that 
this weakening is directly due to mission teaching. 


Chapter VI deals with the maintenance of order within the age- 
village, and the concluding chapter VII summarizes much of what 
has gone before, under the title ‘Characteristics of an Age-village 
Organization’. In conclusion Mrs Wilson writes: 


Nyakyusa age-villages still flourish, but they are hardly likely to survive 
many decades: . . . This account of age-villages may therefore have some 
significance as a document illustrating one of the infinite variations of social 
form which will not long be available for study. If it is agreed that an 
understanding of social processes can only proceed from the systematic 
comparison of many societies, then the recording of vanishing forms, such 
as that of Nyakyusa age-villages, has some urgency. 


Anthropologists and all those interested in the work of Christian 
missions in Africa owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mrs Wilson and 
her husband for this thorough and most interesting study of a vanish- 
ing form of social organization. But though both anthropologists 
and missionaries may at first sight regret the passing of old ways 
in Africa, for the latter it can only be a matter for thankfulness that 

the Devil’s hold on Africa is being loosened by the passing of 
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customs and forms and ceremonies which are rooted and steeped 
in magic and witchcraft. And with regard to the peculiar organization 
of Nyakyusa age-villages, it seems to the present reviewer that no 
attempt should be made to perpetuate it by setting up or encouraging 
Christian age-villages, for it seems to cut horizontally across what 
should be the basis of Christian civilization, namely the vertical 
organization by families. It is in the family that ‘Good Company’ 
should be found; it is in the family that decency should be learnt, 
not by the imposition of taboos, segregations and avoidances, but 
by Christian self-control and discipline in thought, word and deed, 
It is for those now working among the Nyakyusa to replace the 
vanishing forms of age-villages by Christian villages where members 
of three or perhaps four generations live together in Christian 
‘Good Company’, united in Christian faith and conduct, prayer and 
worship. 









E. T. Dickson 
Liutt, TANGANYIKA 


THE BASUTO—PAST AGAINST FUTURE 


Tue Basuto. By Hucu AsuTon. Illustrated. Map. London: Oxford 
University Press (for the International African Institute). 35s. 1952. 


N his book on the Basuto, Dr Ashton gives us a substantial 
account of the life, work, customs and thoughts (including 
beliefs) of a fascinating tribe of southern Africa. 

In sixteen well-informed chapters the author tells us something 
about all one can conceive to be important in the life of these 
ae le. After a short historical introduction, he presents the social 

se eschoe against which life manifests itself in the Basuto tribe. 
Then he brings us into the life of the Mosuto. Here are-the heads 
of various chapters: conception, birth and childhood; education; 
marriage; Res routine and activities; old age, death and religious 
beliefs; agriculture; animal husbandry; land tenure; miscellaneous 
occupations and pursuits; trade, exchange and property; political 
organization; judicial organization; law. The book ends with a chapter 
on medicine, magic and sorcery, which should really be considered 
together with the religious beliefs of the Basuto. The chapters on 
political and judicial organization and law are excellent. The reviewer 
cannot r anything better having been written on the subject. 
The other chapters are well informed, so far as it is humanly possible 
during a few months of field work to enter the mind of a Mosuto 
and to gain his confidence so as to penetrate to his innermost secrets. 

Dr Ashton was born and partly brought up in Basutoland, or 
on the borders of the Territory. This explains why he studied the 
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Basuto so passionately. He knew them from direct contact formed 
in childhood and could get close to them more easily than many 
who have recently written books on Basutoland. Throughout his 
book one feels a strong attraction towards the people whom he 
studies, though it sometimes leads him to paint too rosy a picture. 
Dr Ashton is actually a government official in Bechuanaland. This 
is felt in the presentation of his facts, and perhaps in the selection 
of his material. One sees at once that he is ~~ “. at home when 
he speaks of political matters, of law and judicial organization. 
Until recently the only reliable authorities on the matter were 
missionaries or people closely related to them. But with the book 
of Dr Ashton, which comes just after the appearance of another 
outstanding publication, The Rise of the Basuto, by G. Tilden, 
others are entering this field of research. With Dr Ashton we 
no longer oe from the missionary angle. And this fact is not 
to be overlooked. Here we have something quite different: the 
study of the Basuto by somebody who has no other interest than 
the study itself and who is free from the handicap of any pre- 
conceived view or prejudices. We may disagree with some of his 
conclusions, with his presentation of facts, but we must confess 
that we read his book with much interest and that we learned a 
great deal that we did not know. Sometimes we should have liked 
to see his sources better defined and to know on what authority 
he bases certain statements. 

From the point of view of a missionary who has spent several 
years in the field, it is surprising to see how freely Dr Ashton 
speaks and with what certainty he approaches things that we took 
years to penetrate. What is written, for instance, about the initiation 
schools and about some of the deepest beliefs of the Basuto, such 
as moupello and bothuela, seems somewhat superficial and not to go 
to the root of the Mosuto mind. That explains why, if Dr Ashton’s 
description of the manifestation of everyday life is convincing, one 
has some difficulty in following him when he tries to go deeper. 
One cannot rely on one or two informants, who have not as a rule 
the same conception as we have of scientific probity. They often 
try to tell us what they believe we are expecting from them. 

Reading Dr Ashton’s book with some already acquired know- 
ledge it is easy to see what, in his presentation, is past for ever 
and what is actual present life. But how far one can get a true 
picture without more information is open to question. Another 
weakness of the book is that Dr Ashton made a particular study 
of the Batlokoa, assuming that this tribe, located in a remote 
mountain area, is maintaining a purer tradition, for example, than 
the Bakuena. But a Mosuto is deeply concerned to keep his own 


traditions, and there are great differences between the various clans 
of the Basuto, even among those who are living in Basutoland. 
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As a missionary, one would have liked some estimate of the 
influence of Christian education in the Territory, but the book 
offers nothing outstanding on that subject. And when describing 
some of the customs of the ‘Christians’ the author speaks of practices, 
mostly of Roman Catholic origin, which would be quite unaccept- 
able to many of us. He could with profit have made contact with 
some of the outstanding Christians of Basutoland. Had he done 
so he could not have written the last page of his book, with its 
misinterpretation of the essence and true expression of Christianity, 


A. L. BertTHoup 
JOHANNESBURG 





GUIDES TO THE STUDY OF CHURCH UNITY 


THe CHURCH IN THE Purpose oF Gop. By OLIver S. ToMKINs. New 
York: World Council of Churches. 50 cents. 1951. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 2s. 6d. 1951. 

ExPLorRING Patus oF CHurcH Unity. By James W. KENNEDY. New 
York: World Council of Churches. 35 cents. 1951. 

Tue Cuurcn’s Unity. By J. D. McCaucuey and R. P. C. Hanson, 
London: S.C.M. Press. 6d. 1952. 


M8 of the contemporary conversation concerning problems 
of church unity is irresponsibly ill-founded. Ministers and 
laymen alike are wont to pronounce their ultimate judgments on 
the most crucial questions without ever having studied the history 
and nature of the factors which divide the Church into its numerous 
groupings. Relying chiefly upon a mixture of inadequate information 
and personal prejudice, such persons are able to dispatch the 
intricate problems of intercommunion, ministerial orders and forms 
of ecclesiastical government—and then register their impatience 
with the slow-moving, intransigent leaders of the oecumenical 
movement who cannot see the answers with equal clarity. 
Christians who know that a considerable amount of educating 
must go on in our churches before there can be really intelligent 
discussion of church unity are welcoming these three small study 
books and putting them to practical use in groups. Members 
of Christian youth and student movements are also finding that 
these are valuable guides to understanding the basic issues of the 
oecumenical movement. It is to be hoped that more and more use 
will be made of the volumes in study groups in local congregations, 
conferences, schools and universities. 
In the first book Mr Tomkins, who is secretary of the Faith 
and Order Commission, has assembled a great amount of factual 
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material in a small number of pages. He takes care to provide a 
definition for every technical ol which does not belong to common- 
place vocabulary and so helps combat the confusion which always 
results from improper use of these terms. In his short sketch of 
the history of the Faith and Order movement since its beginning 
in 1910 he allows the reader to see how concern for church unity 
has taken organized form in this century and become an influence 
of the first magnitude in Christian thinking. His summaries of the 
three major areas of study with which the members of Faith and 
Order have occupied themselves since 1937 are the most helpful 
chapters, since these problems—the nature of the Church, various 
ways of worship, and intercommunion—are surely the fundamental 
ones for the oecumenical movement. Another chapter catalogues 
twelve ‘forgotten factors’ involved in Christian disunity, these being 
the cultural and political backgrounds of various denominations, 
which can often be more influential in forming Christians’ opinions 
than the strictly theological matters. Finally there is an explanation 
of the structure and purpose of the World Council of Churches, 
which ought to dispel the doubts and suspicions which some persons 
hold with respect to this remarkable organization. The book closes 
with an appendix which contains a brief guide to group discussion 
and a bibliography for additional reading. 

The two shorter books are much simpler and of smaller scope, 
for they are intended for persons who have had scarcely any in- 
struction in the main issues affecting the unity of the Church. 
Mr Kennedy’s study guide is particularly elementary, and in this 
lies its real worth, for he recognizes the limitations of knowledge 
in this field which restrict the understanding of the majority of 
people in the churches. Each chapter is written in such a way that 
a group of inexperienced persons can conduct a worthwhile meeting 
of study, discussion and worship. This pattern for the conduct of 
a meeting constitutes the unique strength of his book and also 
defines its limits for use as a guide to an individual’s study. 

University students will be especially interested in the study 
guide prepared by Mr McCaughey and Mr Hanson. It is designed 
to be used in connexion with Mr Tomkins’s book, raising other 
related questions and adding new reading suggestions. 

None of these works could claim to do more than scratch the 
surface of the total oecumenical problem. But it is just this process 
which ought to be taking place in every Christian congregation. 
Church unity must never be the special concern of certain theo- 
logians and Church leaders. It is the business, and important 
business, of every Christian. 


J. Ropert NELSON 


New York 
27 
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A SOUTH INDIA DIARY 


Tuat Att May Bz Ont. By J. E. Lesstrze Newsicin: New York: Haddam 
House, Association Press. $1.50. 1952. (American edition of A 
SoutH Inp1a Diary. London: Edinburgh House Press, in associa- 
tion with S.C.M. Press. 3s. 6d. 1951.) 


WHEN Bishop Newbigin of the Church of South India began 
keeping a diary in which he recorded his personal experiences 
and thoughts, he had no intention of seeking to have it published, 
Only when some British friends had read certain parts of his most 
exciting and inspiring diary did they persuade him to make these 
private pages available to the reading public. It would have been 
regrettable if his unusual insights and adventures had been retained 
in the obscurity of his personal papers. 

A diary usually advances no thesis and develops no plot. And 
~~ there are elements of both plot and thesis in this brief book. 

he narrative tells of the struggle and advance of the Christian 
Gospel in a primitive culture where illiteracy and pagan superstition 
are the chief adversaries. The unconsciously expounded thesis is 
that the propagation of the Christian Faith is not a process which 
takes place on the periphery of the Church, but rather that the spread 
of the Gospel and the extension of the Church are coincident and 
simultaneous. The missionary task as illustrated in this record is 
not only that of saving isolated souls, but that of establishing Christian 
communities which are a part of the whole Church of Jesus Christ. 

There is much interest here for the oecumenically-minded too, 
eg we | in the account of the inauguration of the Church of 

uth India as a merger of several different denominations. The 
book’s title is perhaps misleading, in that it implies a more 5 eer 
concern with church unity than is actually oa (The British 
edition, as indicated above, is entitled A South India Diary.) 
However, those who have read Bishop Newbigin’s other book, The 
Reunion of the Church, will be the more appreciative of this dramatic 
description of the actual life of a body which is the product of the 
oecumenical movement. 

The personal, intimate experiences of this itinerant bishop 
attest to the often neglected fact that the office of episcopos is one 
which should involve a continuous ministry to persons in need of 
spiritual aid and comfort. 

Finally it must be noted that the literary quality of the book is 
exceedingly fine. 


J. Ropert NELSON 
New YorK 
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THE HOLY LAND IN PICTURES 


Tue CATHOLIC SHRINES OF THE Hoty LaNp. By the Very Reverend 
PascHAL KINseL and the Reverend L&onarD Henry. With 
hotographs by ALFRED Wacc. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Sean. $5.00. 1951. London: Cassell. 218. 1952. 


‘ beautifully illustrated volume might be a kind of seven- 
hundred-and-fiftieth memento, somewhat early, of the life 
and work of the Franciscans in the Holy Land. Palestine for the 
moment is a country of the past. With the photographs and coloured 
pictures the book will give the pilgrim who cannot visit the Land 
an insight into the extent and influence of the Order, whose Superior 
is the Custos of so many holy places. But it also a nostalgic 
interest for the residents of Mandate days. Fr ae elmer 
fothis principalship of Terra Sancta College, contributes an all too 
short introduction. There are places and faces which bring back 
memories. Some have been photographed from unusual angles. The 
recency of the pictures adds to their value; and they are the valuable 
part of the book. 

Nine chapters broadly follow the New Testament story of our 
Lord. The empire into which He was born is represented in Jerash, 
most of whose ruins were uncovered subsequently to the first world 
war. There is a short exposition of the three monotheistic religions. 
There follows a description of those Holy Places under Franciscan 
care for the most part. With the great exceptions of Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem most of them are in Israel. There seems to be an effort 
to forget the stretch of ‘No Man’s Land’ which has cleft the city 
and the country in twain. Nazareth, Ein Karim, Bethlehem, Galilee 
(chiefly Tabor with its magnificent church paralleled by that in 
Gethsemane dedicated to ‘All Nations’), and Jerusalem with its 
environs are dealt with in turn. Carmel follows—an anticlimax. 
Scholarship might take issue over the confident identification of 
some sites. The village of Emmaus, the home of the Baptist, the 
scene of the Transfiguration are still matters of uncertainty. Early 
Christianity was more concerned for history than topography. But 
disagreement of this nature in no way impairs the message of the 

ictures, which reveal the fact that pilgrimage is still possible in 
Jewish-held Nazareth as in Muslim-controlled Bethlehem. 

The recency of the pictures is obvious from a Hebrew sign in 
Ein Karim and the presence of Arab children at the Wailing Wall. 
For clever pictures in contrast see page 52. Biblical quotations are 
from Monsignor Knox’s version, perhaps the first time it has been 
used for such a book. The transliteration might be better. ‘Haram- 
esch-scherif’ hardly fits the Temple area. Much worse blemishes, 
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however, are unnecessary mistakes and curious readings of history, 
as on pages 26 and 30. 
The author does not seem aware that most of the citrus products 

in Mandate days and before were the result of Arab enterprise (p. 35). 
Islam hardly means ‘Acceptation’ (p. 47). Muhammad died in A.D. 632 
(not when stated), while it is slightly misleading to state that within 
a century of his death his religion had ‘swept through India and 
China’ (p. 47). Jerusalem is the third, not the second, holiest city in 
Islam (p. 49). The Dome of the Rock is not a mosque in the 
accepted sense of that term. Is Nazareth ‘mentioned in post- 
Resurrection events’? (p. 70). In a book of this kind ought we to 
continue the apocryphal legend of the magi being ‘Eastern Kings’? 
p- 95). How far is it fair to say that the ‘faithful of these sects’ 
| ea and Armenians) believe that ‘Fire is brought from heaven 
on the eve of Easter’ (p. 171)? The date given to Saladin is some 
00 years out (p. 193). These and other smaller errors might well 
corrected in a second edition. There seems too much telescoping 

of history, which probably accounts for some questionable estimates} ¢__ 
of Islamic government and attitudes. The Muslims were in Palestine 
for well over a millennium. Misprints are few if any, but the} 4). 
rophetess’s name is spelled in two ways within four lines (p. 115). 
he whole format of the book is so good that the letterpress should] pp. 
conform to the accuracy of the illustrations. Ku 


E. F. F. BisHop 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tuis issue of the International Review of Missions has been specially 
enlarged to include a group of papers written in preparation for the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council to be held at 
Willingen, Germany, from July sth to 2oth. It is hoped in this 
way to extend to a wider circle the discussion of the missionary 
obligation of the Church on which the participants in that meeting 
will be engaged. 


Five 47 are related to the task of the Church in specific 
countries. For them we are indebted to: the Rev. J. RusseLi 
CHANDRAN, of the Church of South India, and a member of the staff 
of the United Theological College, B ore; the Rev. CHARLES 
IGLEHART, Ph.D., DD. Professor at Tokyo Union Theological 
Seminary, lately Associate Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of Japan; the Rev. Horace W. Rysurn, in Thailand with 
the Mission of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and Secretary 
of the National Christian Council of Thailand; the Rev. H. D. 
Brown, of the American Baptist Mission in Congo; the Rev. JOHN 
Kuper, Superintendent of the Lutheran Mission, New Guinea. 

Two other Willingen papers concern the more general field of 
the missionary obligation: 

The Rev. J. C. Hogkenpiyjx, D.D., Secretary for Evangelism, 
the World Council of Churches, contributes a paper which has also 
appeared in French in Le Monde Non-Chrétien (July—Sept. 1951), 
and in German in the Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift (Jan. 1952). 

The Rev. M. A. C. Warren, D.D., General Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, while emphasizing that his paper was 
designed only for discussion by a preparatory group, has agreed to 
its being made available to a wider public. 


Links with earlier ventures in oecumenical planning have been 
recalled, as the Willingen preparations take their course, by the 
passing of outstanding leaders: KENNETH MACLENNAN, NIcoL Mac- 
NICOL, SAMUEL M. emma Henri Anet. We are privileged to 
publish tributes from J. H. OLpHam, D.D., C.B.E., who needs no in- 
troduction to readers of the Review; Miss ETHEL Gorpon, for many 
years in Poona with the United Free Church of Scotland, and a former 
Secretary of the National Christian Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon; and the Rev. E. F. F. Bishop, Lecturer in Arabic in the 
University of Glasgow, formerly Director of the Newman School of 


Missions, Jerusalem (who also contributes a book review). 
421 
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Other articles, though not written directly for the Willingen 
meeting, are closely related to its theme. They are by: the Most Rey. 
Micwaekt H. Yasuiro, D.D., Presiding Bishop of the Nipponseikokai, 
and Bishop of Kobe; the Rev. S. G. WiLL1amson, Senior Lecturer in 
the Department of Theology in the University of the Gold Coast; 
Joun F. But er, Ph.D., of the United Society for Christian Litera- 
ture, Madras. 


Reviews of books are by: the Rev. H. C. Lerever, Ph.D., India 
Field Secretary of the London Missionary Society; Orrin R. 
MacI1L, Director for Promotion and Public Relations, International 
Missio Council, for many years in China with the Y.M.C.A; 
the vagy Sivan E. R. Harpy, Jr., of Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut; the Rev. V. E. Devaputt, Th.D., Dean 
of ———. Serampore College, India, and Editor of the newly 
launched Indian Journal of Theolo ry; the Rev. Rospert SMITH, 
Minister of Balerno, Midlothian, Editor of the News Letter of the 
International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, for 
many years at work with the Church of Scotland Jewish Mission; 
Professor LORENZ BERGMANN, formerly Professor of Missions in the 
University of Copenhagen; the Rev. Notro NorMANN THELLE, 
General Secretary of the Nordiske Kristne Buddhistmisjon; the Rev. 
J. R. S. Law, at work at Segbwema, Sierra Leone, with the 
Methodist Missionary Society; the Ven. E. T. Dickson, of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, Archdeacon of Nyasa, in 
the diocese of South-west Tanganyika; the Rev. A. L. Berruoup, 
Lic.Theol., of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, Super- 
intendent of the Transvaal African Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church of South Africa; the Rev. J. Ropert NELson, Ph.D., Study 
Secretary of the United Student Christian Council, U.S.A. 


Owing to unusually heavy preenee on our space, we have been 
obliged to defer publication of Bibliography entries in sections XII 
and XIII until October. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 


the co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), Rev. J. 
Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological rg eis Princeton, 


N.J.), Dr W. F. Dankbaar (Oegstgeest), Rev. O. G. Han 
Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh), Professor Lic. E. Stein 


ebust (Oslo), 
orn (Miinster). 


While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 


literature, 
Christian 


ublished matter on other subjects closely related to the 
ission is included when it is of exceptional value. 


Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked ft. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 432. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 


I. History ° 423 
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3. China, ; South-East Asia, : 

J Diniosen, Pe ty Ceylon, 425 ; , 

East and North Aisian, ont ; Africa (General b 

426 ; W. Africa, 426 ; and Central Africa, 

427 ; S. Africa, 427; Madagascar, 427 ; America 

and the West Indies, 427 ; The Pacific ‘ 
428 ; The Jews, 428 ; Fields (General), 428. 

V. Works OF REFERENCE . - 428 
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MISSIONS . - 428 
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IX. Tue Youncer CHURCHES 43° 
X. Comity, Co-OPERATION 
Unity — 
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Primitive Religions, 1; Buddhism, 
Religions of ~ StF Lamaism, 431 ; 
Islam, 431 ; Judaism, 431 ; General, 432. 

XIV. New Missionary AND OTHER 


GAZINES 432 





l. History 


Die WELTMISSION DER KircHE CHRISTI. 
Ein Gang durch 19 Jahrhunderte. Neue 
Ausgabe, griindlich durchgesehen und 


bis zur Gegenwart fortgefiihrt. Martin 
Schlunk. 388 pp. Stuttgart: Evan- 
gelischer issionsverlag. DM. 8.80. 
1951. 310. 


Survey of the Christian mission since the 
days of the apostle Paul to the present day. 


Moro.ina’s HIsTORY OF THE INDIANS OF 
New Spain. Francis Borgia Steck, 








o.f.m. Translated and annotated with a 
Bio-bibliographical study of the author. 
xviit+358 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
Academy of American Franciscan His- 
tory. $6.50. 1951. 322. 
Translation of a classic on the spiritual 

conquest of Mexico. 

+KRrisTILLISEN KirKON _ ISTUTTAMINEN 
Ponjois-AMERIKAN MANTEREELLE. 
Mikko Juva. Teologinen Aikakauskirja 
(Helsinki), 1952 (1), I-15. 3122. 

See also 406 (Christians and non-Christians 
in Apostolic Age). 
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ll. Missionary Biography 
Betts Apove THE Amazon. Arthur J. 
Burks. 241 pp. N.Y.: David McKay. 
$3. 1951. 313. 
Biography of Hugo Mense, a Franciscan 
friar who established a mission to the 
Mundurucu Indians of the Amazon. 


Das WaGNIs DES GLAUBENS: LEBEN UND 
WIrKEN James Hupson Tay_or’s. Anna 
Oehler. 431 pp. Portrait. End-paper 
map. sel: Basler Missionsbuch- 
handlung. Fr.15.50. 1949. 314. 

See review, p. 407. 

Nvuor Prerart Kurvinen. Martti Ten- 
kanen. 240 pp. Helsinki: Pellervo. 
FM 492. 1948. 315. 

A biography of Pietari Kurvinen, mission- 
ary in Ovamboland. 

RAUTAINEN MIES—AMBOMAAN 
Yrj6 Kohonen. I. 188 pp. ; 
Helsinki: Kuva ja ne 
1945-46. 316. 

2. bi phy of Martti Rautainen, the 
innish missionary to Ovamboland. 


sunnethaliaiintensinada Parissa. Emil 


APOSTOLI. 
II. 4 pp. 
FM 290. 


Birkeli. 182 p Helsinki: Finnish 
Missionary Be oll FM 550. 1951. 
317. 


The life of James Chalmers. 

Hans Ecepe: Colonizer and Missionary 
of Greenland. Louis . 207 pp. 
Illus. Copenhagen : Rosenkilde and 
Bagger. Kr. 24. 1952. 317a. 

See review, p. 405. 

tNicot Macnicot. Ethel Gordon. IRM, 
1952 (July), 353-6. 328. 

om . ZWEMER: an appreciation. 

F. Bishop. IRM, 1952 (July), 
ae 319. 


ill. The Older Churches 


KirKKO JA VALTIO Suomessa. Paavo 
i | i Helsinki: Werner 
Séderstrém. 200. I915. 320. 


‘ Church and State in ’ Finland.’ 


FIntanps Kyrka 1 DET SENASTE HALVSEK- 
LETS BRYTNINGSTIDER. G. O. Rosen- 
qvist. 319 pp. Helsingfors: Séder- 

1946. 321. 
The Church of Finland in the last fifty 
years. 

Rurer GOTTES IN DER GRoszsTADT. Hans 
Brandenburg (Bp 1) JOHANN JANICKE, 
Baron Kottwitz, JOHAN EVANGELISTA 
Gossner, Gustav Knak. 160 pp. 
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Bad Salzufien: MBK-Verlag. 
6.20. 1951. 322. 

Biographical sketches of four leaders ¢ 
the nineteenth century’s revival in Berlin 
important for the German history of missions 


D 


Tue STORY OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDA 


TION. Raymond B. Fosdick.  xiii+ 
336 pp. Y.: Harper. $4.50. 1952 
323. 


History, by its former President, of ap 
American philanthropic foundation with 4 
world-wide programme often of great 
consequence to missions. 

+KENNETH MACLENNAN. J. H. Oldham, 
IRM, 1952 (July), 351-2. 324. 

tHenrt Anet. IRM, 1952 (July), 359. 
324a. 

+KONTINENTALE MISSIONSTAGUNG IN 
FREUDENSTADT. Robert Kurtz. EMM, 
1952 (1), 21-5. 325. 

+StToreE PROoBLEMER—NYE SIGNALER. Inn- 
trykk fra den kontinentale misjonskon- 
feransen i Freudenstadt, oktober 1951. 
Einar Amdahl. NOTM, 1952 (1), 7-25. 
325a. 

See also 399 (German Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Year Book.) 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
Japan. Edited by Hugh Borton. viii+ 
320 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
ity Press. $4. c. 1950, first printing, 
July 1951. 326. 
The collected articles on Japan in the 1951 
edition of Encyclopedia Americana 
Tue JAPANESE VILLAGE IN Tranervatet 
Arthur S. Raper and others. 272 pp. 
Tokyo: General Headquarters, Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers. 
(Apply). 1950. 327. 
Report of a group research project studying 
agrarian reform and legislation under the 
allied occupation. 


DAUGHTER OF THE Paciric. Yoko Mat- 
suoka. 245 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3. 
1952. 32 

Personal memoirs of a Japanese woman 
who can call Japan, Korea and America 
home. 

+THE GosPEL CONFRONTING Non- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS IN JAPAN. Antei 
Hiyane. JCQ, 1951 (Autumn), 131-5. 
329. 
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+CLass STRUGGLE AS A BARRIER BETWEEN 
CHURCH AND Society. Kazutaka Wata- 
nabe. JCQ, 1951 (Autumn), 136-43. 
330. 

{JAPANESE STUDENTS FACING THE IDEO- 
LocicaL ConrFLicr oF Asia. ‘Teruko 
Komyo. JCQ, 1952 (Winter), 12-16. 
331. 

+THE CLIMATE OF THOUGHT IN JAPAN. 
Mikio Sumiya. JCQ, 1952 (Apr.), 
22-9. 332. 

+L’Esprit Monastique au Japon. K. 
Yamata. Le Bulletin des Missions (St 
André-lez-Bruges), 1951 (3 and 4), 
204-19. 333. 

tJAPAN AND U.S.: Post-TREATY PRos- 
tems. Miriam S. Farley. Far Eastern 
Survey (N.Y.), 1952 (Feb. 27), 33-8. 
334. 

+ANOTHER SIDE OF JAPANESE REACTION TO 
THE Peace TREATY AND SECURITY Pact. 
Robert W. Wood. Christianity and 
Crisis (N.Y.), 1952 (Feb. 4), 3-7- 335. 

See also 436-40 (Church in Japan). 


China 


Tue END oF. ExTrRa-TERRITORIALITY IN 
Cuina. Wesley R. Fishel. xi+ 318 pp. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. $4.50. 1952. 336. 

Traces the course of extra-territoriality 
from the beginning of the twentieth century, 
emphasizing the years 1919 to 1943. 

AGRICULTURE Resources OF CHINA. T. H. 
Shen. xviiit407 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press. $5. 1951. 337. 

A study of the basic agricultural resources 
of China. 

MINKALAISTA OLI Kuinassa. Birgit 

ars. 144 pp. Helsinki: Finnish 
Missionary Society. FM 350. 1951. 338. 
Impressions from China. 


Tue ENeMy WITHIN. Raymond J. de- 
Jaegher and Irene Corbally Kuhn. 
314 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day. $3.75. 1952. 339. 

An account of the Communist conquest of 
China as told by a Belgian Jesuit missionary 
and an American correspondent. 

Mao’s Cutna. Introduction and trans- 
lation by Boyd Compton. liii+278 pp. 
Seattle, Washington: University of 
Washington Press. $4.50. 1952. 340. 

Party reform documents of Chinese 
Communism, 1942-44. 

tL’Action, FONDEMENT DE LA PHILO- 
SOPHIE DE Mao T'sE-TuNG. Le Bulletin 
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des Missions (St André-lez-Bruges), 
1951 (3 and 4), 184-95. 341. 

+DER CHINESISCHE KOMMUNISMUS. 
GESICHT UND Hattunc. Maurus Hein- 
richs. Ecclesia Apostolica (Minster), 
1951, 57-76. 342. 

+DER WANDERNDE MEDIZINGOTT. 
J. Trippner, s.v.d. Anthropos (Freiburg, 
Schweiz), 1951 (5-6), 801-7. 343. 

tHow B Loop 1s Usep IN MacIc AND 
MEDICINE IN CH’INGHAI PROVINCE. 
Johann Frick, s.v.d. Anthropos (Frei- 
burg, Schweiz), 1951 (5-6), 964-79. 
344. 

tJ@DESAMFUNN 1 CHINA. 
NOTM, 1952 (1), 26-39. 

See also 314 (Hudson Taylor). 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


Erling Gilje. 
345. 


GROWTH AND CuLTuRE. Margaret Mead 
and Frances Cook Macgregor. xvi+ 
223 PP. N.Y.: Putnam. $7.50. 1951. 
340. 

A photographic study of Balinese child- 
hood. 


+NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM IN VIET- 
NAM. W. Macmahon Ball. Far Eastern 
Survey (N.Y.), 1952 (Feb. 13), 21-7. 
347. 

+ProsPecTs FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 
Mataya. Lawrence S. Finkelstein. 
Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1952 (Jan.), 
9-17. 348. 

See also 442 (Theological Training in 
Indonesia) ; 443 (Church in Thailand). 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


Mi.itTant HINDUISM IN INDIAN POLITICS. 
. A. Curran, Jr. 94 pp. pat 
International Secretariat, I. BI R. $1.50. 
1951. 349. 

A study of an extremist Hindu organiza- 
tion that strives for political power in the 
Republic of India—the R.S.S. 

EpucaTION IN INp1A. Aubrey A. Zellner. 
xxiii+ 272 pp. N.Y.: Bookman Associ- 
ates. $3.50. I951. 350. 

A study of Indian education under British 
rule, being a survey of the Lower Ganges 
Valley. 

INDIA AND BritisH IMPERIALISM. Gorham 
D. Sanderson. 383 pp. Y.: Book- 
man Associates. $4.50. 1951. 351. 


An examination of economic and political 
phases of British rule in India. 
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INDIA IN THE New Era. T. Walter 
Wallbank. 204 pp. Chicago, IIl.: Scott, 
Foresman. $3.25. 1951. 352. 


Despite the title, this book treats the 
earlier period of British rule, only the last 
two chapters dealing with partition and 
independence. 

+tSURVEY OF THE PRESENT SITUATION. 
E. C. Bhatty. NCCR, 1952 (Apr.), 
169-75. 353. 

tProspLimes RELIGIEUX DE L’INDE 
Moperne. H. Héras. Le Bulletin des 
Missions (St André-lez-Bruges), 1951 (3 
and 4), 196-203. 354. 

¢THeE CHRISTIAN + ae IN RENASCENT 
Ceyton. W. G. Wickramasinghe. 
Indian Fournal of Theology (Serampore), 
1952 (1), 15-20. 355. 

See also 433, 444 (Christian Task in 


India); 447 (Christian Institutions) ; 

447a, 448 (Indigenous Christian Art) ; 

‘ 5 ena on Love between God and 
en). 


The Near East and North Africa 


Tue CaTHotic SHRINES OF THE HOLy 
Lanp. The Very Rev. Paschal Kinsel 
and the Rev. Leonard Henry. 200 pp. 
Illus. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Young 1951. London: Cassell. 
21s. 1952. 356. 

See review, p. 419. 
ARABIAN HiGHLANDs. H. St J. B. Philby. 


xvi+771 PP. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
aot aay ress (for the Middle East 
Institute, W: mn, D.C.). $8.50. 


1952. 357- 

A record of the author’s two journeys into 

an unexplored part of Sa’udi Arabia. 

IsraEL: the beginning and tomorrow. 
Hal Lehrman. 358 pp. N.Y. : William 
Sloane. $3.75. 1951. 358. 

A survey of modern Israel by an American 
journalist, from the Jewish viewpoint but 
striving for fairness. 

THE tgp oem or TURKEY: an analysis 
and egg tr for a developed 


Washin ¥ 
Bc: Wecate Ame Bank ae 


for Recon- 
struction and Development. $5. 1951. 
3 59- 

Detailed report, with separate summary on 
economic conditions, by a mission sponsored 
by the IBRD in collaboration with the 

urkish Government. 


Ipn KHALDUN AND TAMERLANE: their 
historic meeting in Damascus, 1401 A.D. 
Translated into English with a com- 
mentary by Walter J. Fischel. x+149 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


p Berkeley, Calif.: University 

California Press. $2.75. 1952. 360, 
A study based on Arabic manuscripts d 
Ibn Khaldun’s ‘ Autobiography ’. 

+THeE Micier System in THE Muippu 
East. Lootfy Lavenian. MW, 1952 
(Apr.), 90-6. 361. 

TL’AccELERATION DE L’HISTOIRE DANS LB 
Pays Mussutmans. Robert Montagne, 

ioe Ae et l’Asie (Paris), 1952 (1), 
5-23. 362. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SHILLUK OF TH 
Upper Nie: the laws of homicide and 
the legal functions of the Reth. P. P. 
Howell. Africa (London), 1952 (Apr), 
97-119. 363. 


Africa (General) 


Native ADMINISTRATION IN THE Britta 
AFricAN TERRITORIES. Lord Hailey, 
4 vols. 358, 168, 350, 61 pp. London: 
HMSO. 1951. 364. 
A comprehensive study, 
ranging field research an ‘discussion, of the 
evolution of ‘indirect rule’ in relation to 
social and economic realities to-day. 


Bantu. AFRIKAN KOHTALONKYSYMYESIA. 









based on wide- 


Matti Peltola. 171 pp. Illus. Helsinki: 
om Séderstrém. FM 345. 1949. 
305. 


An important study of social and religious 

problems for missions in Africa. 

tActTuaLiré pu ProsBLkmMe DE La Dor &N 
ArFriquE Norre. G. Balandrier. Le 
Monde Non-Chrétien (Paris), 1952 (Jan. 
Mar.), 38-47. 366. 

tLospoLo 1s CnuiLp-Price. M. D. W. 
Jeffreys. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1951 (4), 145-84. 367. 

+La TERMINOLOGIE CHRETIENNE DANS LBS 
Lancuges Bantougs. G. Haulstaert, 
m.s.c. NZM, 1952 (1), 49-66. 3674. 

See also 452 (Theology for Africa). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, 
including the East and Central Sudan) 


Tue Menpe oF Sierra Leone: A 
West African People in ‘Transition. 


Kenneth L. Little. 250 pp. Maps. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
28s. 1951. 368. 
See review, p. 409. 
AFRICANS ON SAFARI. Leslie C. Sayre. 
164 pp. N.Y.: Friendship Press. 
$2.50 and $1. 25. 1952. 369. 


Indigenous African life against a back- 








ground of missionary work in Congo. 
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UNTANGLED Loma. Wesley Sadler. 465 
Published by the Board of Foreign 
issions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, for the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Liberia. 1951. 370. 
A course of study in the Loma language of 
the western province, Liberia. 

{MISSIONS AND EDUCATION IN THE GOLD 
Coast. S. G. Williamson. IRM, 1952 
(July), 364-73. 3712. 

Le PRoBLEME DE LA SANT£ PUBLIQUE AU 
Caméroun. Tirand. Le Monde Non- 
Chrétien (Paris), 1952 (Jan.—Mar.), 48- 
54. 372. 

+Lgs hang a CHEZ LES BAKONGO 
(suite 1). J. Decapmaker, c.ss.r. 
Aequatoria (Coqhuilhatville), 1951 (4), 
129-34. 373. 

See also 449 (Church in Congo); 450 
(Theologi Training in eroon) ; 
451 (Trinity College, Gold Coast). 


Bast and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Fuba river) 


Uzaramu. _Inkeri eg 159 x59 pp. I Illus. 
Map. Helsinki : issionary 
Society. FM 300. oe 374. 


Intimate scenes and impressions of mission 
work in Uzaramu. 

WAHRSAGEREI BEI DEN BAHAYA (TANGAN- 
yIKA). Otto Mors, p.a. Anthropos 
(Freiburg, Schweiz), 1951 (5-6), 825-52. 
375. 

¢Tue SociaL Contrext oF Cewa WITCH 
BELIEFS. . Marwick. Africa 
(London), 1952 (Apr.), 120-35. 376. 

See also 424 (Baptismal practices.) 


South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and Zambesi rivers) 


Liver 1 Arrika. Karin Hirn. 94 pp. 
Helsinki : Finnish Missionary Society. 
FM 160. 1951. 377. 

Impressions from Ovamboland. 

PaKANAIN ‘ Paratuis1’. Jalmari Hopea- 
salmi. 107 pp. Helsinki: Finnish 
Missionary Society. FM70. 1946. 378. 

An ethnological study of Ovambo beliefs 
and practices. 

fETeLA-AFRIKAN BUURIKIRKON OPILLISIA 
KatsomuksiA. Elias J. Pentti. Teolo- 
ginen Aikakauskirja (Helsinki), 1949 (1), 
30-4. 379. 

See also 315-16 (Missionaries in Ovambo- 
land); 405 (Ovamboland Marriage 
Reform); 435 (Lives of Ovambo Pastors), 


Madagascar 





See 453 (Christian Terminology). 
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America and the West Indies 


THE CIVILIZATIONS OF ANCIENT AMERICA. 
Edited by Sol Tax. viiit+328 pp. 
Chicago, IIl. : emasage of Chicago 
Press. $7.50. 1951. 380. 

Selected papers of the xxixth Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists deal with 
the ancient civilizations of Central and South 
America. 

Tue Cauirornia INpiANs. A source book. 
Compiled and edited by R. F. Heiger 

M. A. Whipple. 487 pp. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press. 
$6.50. 1951. 382. 

A collection of essays designed to delineate 


and interpret the life of California’s 
aborigines. 

INDIANS IN TRANSITION. G. E. E. 
Lindquist. 117 pp. Maps. N.Y.: 


National Council of Churches. $1. 
1951. 382. 

A study of Protestant missions to Indians 
in the U.S.A., by the Field Representative 
of the Division of Home Missions, National 
Council of Churches. 

A GvuimpE TO THE INDIAN TRIBES OF 
OxiaHoMa. Muriel H. Wright. xvii+ 
pe pe. Norman, Okl.: University of 

klahoma Press. $5. 1951. 383. 

An account of the American Indian 
population of Oklahoma, the home of one- 
third of the Indians of the U.S.A. 

Maskep Gops. Frank Waters. 438 pp. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico: University 
of New Mexico Press. $6.50. 1950. 384. 

A study of the meaning of Navaho and 
Pueblo ceremonialism. 

NavaHo Means Preopie. Evon Z. Vogt 
and Clyde Kluckhohn with ne 
by Leonard McCombe. 159 
bridge, Mass.; Harvard 
Press. $5. 1951. 385. 

A pictorial work on the Navaho with over 
180 photographs and accompanying text. 

THE ONEIDA INDIANS sas byieiyg 8 
Robert E. Ritzenthaller. Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. :* Bulletin of “ ” Public 
Museum of the City of age Ag Vol. 
19, no. 1, Nov. 1950. $1. 386. 

A short study made in 1939 (when depres- 
sion conditions dominated the scene). 

Tue TsIMSHIAN : THEIR ARTS AND Music. 
Viola E. Garfield, The Tsimshian and 
their neighbors; Paul S. Wingert, 
Tsimshian Sculpture ; Marius Barbeau, 
Tsimshian Songs. é ~ 
J. J. Augustin. $6. nd. 387., 

No. xviii of the Publications cf the 
American Ethnological Society. 


Baiversity 
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Tue YENAN Way. Eudocio Ravines. 
319 pp. N.Y.: Scribner. $3. 1951. 388. 
A former Communist tells a story of 
Russian penetration into Latin America. 
Lazaro CARDENAS, MEXICAN DEMOCRAT. 
William C. Townsend, with foreword by 


Frank Tannenbaum. xiv+379pp. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: George ahr. $4. 
1952. 389. 


Biography of a Mexican leader and 
reformer, president of Mexico, 1934-40. 

Tue Economic DEVELOPMENT OF GUATE- 
MALA. XVii+ 305 Washington, 
D.C.: International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. $5. 1951. 
390. 

Detailed report with separate summary on 
economic conditions, by a mission sponsored 
by the IBRD in collaboration with the 
Government of Guatemala. 

REPORT ON CuBA. xxiv+1049 pp. Wash- 
inton, D.C.: International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. $7.50. 
1951. 39T. 

Detailed report on the findings and recom- 
mendations of an economic and technical 
mission my by the IBRD in collabora- 
tion with the Government of Cuba in 1950. 

tHovustinc PROBLEMS AND POLICIES IN 
Latin America. International Labour 
Review (Geneva), 1952 (Mar.), 348-78. 
392. 

See also 31rzr (Mission to Indians of 
New Spain); 3723 (Missionary to 
Mundurucu Indians). 


The Pacific Islands 
(including British New Guinea and 
the Philippines) 

Kunapir1. Ronald M. Berndt. 
223 pp. N.Y.: International Univer- 
sities Press. $7.50. 1951. 393. 

‘ study of an Australian aboriginal religious 
cult. 

+ WESTERN New Gunga, Past AND FUTURE. 
Bruno Lasker. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1952 (Apr. 16), 53-9. 394. 

+Tuaro! ET CHants RELIGIEUX TAHITIENS. 
E. Schloesing. Le Monde Non-Chrétien 
(Paris), 1952 (Jan.—Mar.), 30-7. 395. 


The Jews 

THe Jews 1n Russia. Vol. II, The 
Struggle for Emancipation, 1881-1917. 
Louis Greenberg. Edited by Mark 
Wischnitzer. v+213 pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $4. 1951. 396. 
The first volume appeared in 1944. The 

present volume is posthumous. 


See also 345 (Jews in China). 


Xxxi+ 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Fields (General) 
THroucH Eastern Eyes. Henry van 


Straelen, s.v.d. xiiit+162 pp. Love. 
land, Ohio: Grailville. $3.50. 1951, 
397. 


A Roman Catholic scholar and missionary 
gives new insights into the mind of the East, 
+CO-OPERATION IN THE NON-SELF-GOVERN- 
ING TERRITORIES. JIJnternational Labour 
Review (Geneva), 1952 (Apr.), 486-509, 
398. 


V. Works of Reference 


DEUTSCHE EVANGELISCHE WELTMISSION: 
AHRBUCH 1952. Herausgegeben von 
alter Freytag. 80 pp. amburg: 

Verlag der Deutschen Evangelischen 
Missions-Hilfe. 1952. 399. 
Contains articles by W. Freyta 
und Oekumene) ; August Elfers (Wirtschaft- 
liche und_ soziale Voraussetzungen im 
Rassenproblem Siidafrikas) ; Gerhard Bren- 
necke (Kirche und Mission zur Rassenfrage 
in Siidafrika): Gustav Menzel (Junge 
Kirche in Siidwest-Afrika). 
Ecciesia APOSTOLICA. JAHRBUCH DES 
KATHOLISCHEN AKADEMISCHEN MIsSIONS- 


(Mission 


BUNDES 1951. Schriftleiter: Thomas 
Ohm, o.s.b. 116 pp. Miinster 
Regensberg. DM. 2.50. 1951. 400.: 


A Far EAsTEeRN BOOKSHELF FOR TEACHERS. 
Donald G. Tewksbury. 13 pp. N.Y.: 
I.P.R. 1rocents. 1951. 40T. 

A bibliography reprinted from vol. 48 of 
the Proceedings of the Middle States Council 
for the Social Studies entitled Focus on 
Foreign Policy. 


VI. Theory and Principles 


of Missions 
Curist AND CuttureE. H. Richard 
Niebuhr. 156 pp. London: Faber. 
21S. 1952. 402, 


A review is in preparation. 
INTRODUCTION A LA MissioLocie. André V. 
Seumois, 0.m.i. xi+491 pp. Schéneck- 
Beckenried : Administration de la Nou- 
velle Revue de Science Missionnaire. 
s.fr. 26. 1952. 403. 
A review is in preparation. 
P. Rosert Streit, O.M.I. Ein Pionier der 
katholischen Missionswissenschaft. 
Pp. 
Ka. 


Johannes Pietsch, o.m.i. 56 
Schéneck-Beckenried, Schweiz : 
ministration der Neuen Zeitschrift fir 
Missionswissenschaft. Fr: 4.50. 1952. 
404. 

A review is in preparation. 
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La&uetysty6 AvVIOLIITON. UUDISTAJANA 
AMBOMAALLA. Seppo Teinonen. 
102 pp. ap. Helsinki: Finnish 
Theological Literature Society. FM 200. 
1949. 405. 

‘The Christian Mission as Reformer of 
Marriage in Ovamboland.’ 

LapsET JA VigRAAT. Esko Haape. 93 pp. 
Helsinki: Werner Séderstrém. FM 74. 
1947. 406. 

An exegetical study of the relations of 
Christians to non-Christians in the Apostolic 
Age. 

EVANGELISM, Curist’s IMPERATIVE COM- 
MISSION. Roland Q. Leavell.  xiii+ 
234 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman 
Press. $3. 1951. 407. 

Southern Baptist guide-book for develop- 
ing a programme of perennial evangelism. 
How SouTHERN BAPTISTS DO THEIR WORK. 
Austin Crouch. 99 pp. Nashville, 
Tenn. : Broadman Press. 1951. 408. 

An outline of some of the Southern 
Baptist principles, policies and methods. 

+THe CHuRCH IN MIssIONaRY THINKING. 
J. C. Hoekendijk. IRM, 1952 (July), 
324-36. 409. 

t+EscHATOLOGY AND History. M. A. C. 

arren. IRM, 1952 (July), 337-50. 
410. 

tIssuEs ON THE CHURCH. A. G. Hebert, 
s.s.m. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1952 (Apr.), 237-42. 411. 

+Tue ReTuRN OF CHRIST IN RELATION TO 
THE CuurcH. C. I. Scofield. Biblio- 
theca Sacra (Dallas, Texas), 1952 (Jan.— 
Mar.), 77-89. 412. 

SIN AND SatvaTIon. Willard L. Sperry. 
Comments by Albion R. King, Harris F A 
Rall, Joseph Haroutunian. Religion in 
Life(N.Y.), 1952(Spring), 163-206. 4173. 

}¢LicHT ON THE MINISTRY FROM THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. W. D. Davies. Religion in 
Life (N.Y.), 1952 (Spring), 262-74. 414. 

+THeE RELEVANCE OF THE OLD 'TESTAMENT 
FOR THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 





Robert Smith. Scottish Fournal of 
Theology (Edinburgh), 1952 (Mar.), 
14-23. 415. 


tLa Mé£tHope Mu§ssionnarre. R. P. 
Charles, s.j. Les Missions Catholiques 
(Paris), 1952 (Jan.), 5-20. 416. 

¢+THE MisstIoNARY OBLIGATION OF THE 
CuurcH. John W. Sadiq. NCCR, 
1952 (Mar.), 140-6. 417. 

+Wuat Is THE MIssIONARY OBJECTIVE ? 
Alexander McLeish. NCCR, 1952 
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+ THE EVANGELISTIC PRINCIPLES OF COMITY. 
Roland W. Scott. NCCR, 1952 (Mar.), 
120-6. 419. 

+TuHE CurisTIAN LAYMAN IN THE WORLD 
AND IN THE CHURCH. Lesslie Newbigin. 
NCCR, 1952 (Apr.), 184-9. 420. 

+A THEoLoGy For Democracy. V. E. 
Devadutt. Indian Yournal of Theology 
(Serampore), 1952 (1), 3-10. 421. 

+ AMERIKKALAISESTA LAHETYSTIETEESTA. 
Seppo A. Teinonen. Teologinen Aika- 
kauskirja (Helsinki), 1951 (3), 111-28. 
422, 

See also 325a (Freudenstadt Conference). 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


tTHE Younc Missionary FINDING HIS 
NICHE. 


Frank Carey. JCQ, 1952 
(Winter), 43-50. 423. 
Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
TuHat ALL MAY BE One. J. E. Lesslie 
Newbigin. 127 pp. N.Y.: Associa- 
tion Press. $1.50. 1952. 423a. 


See review, p. 418. 
+TAUFNAME UND TAUFPATRON BEI DEN 


MISSIONSCHRISTEN MIT  BESONDERER 
BERUCKSICHTIGUNG OSTAFRIKAS. P. 
Walbert Biihlmann, o.f.m. cap. NZM, 


1952 (1), I-20. 424. 


Christian Education 
+Wuat is A CurRisTIAN ScHooL? F. B. 
Welbourn. EWR, 1952 (Apr.), 36-41. 
425. 
See also 372 (Missions and Education in 
Gold Coast). 


Medical 


+THE CurisTIAN MepicaL Work IN INDIA 
AND ITs Future. P. V. jamin. 
Journal of the C.M.A. of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon (Vellore), 1952 
(Jan.), 1-7. 426. 

+THE RELEVANCE OF RELIGION TO MEDICAL 
Science. Edward W. Gault. Yournal of 
the C.M.A. of India, Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon (Vellore), 1952 (Jan.), 8-16. 
427. 

SUNDAY IN OUR HOsPITALS AND ITS 
PLACE IN OUR FuTuRE PLANNING. A. J. 
Kinnear. Journal of the Christian 
Medical Association of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon (Vellore), 1952 





(Mar.), 116-19. 4178. 





(Mar.), 82-7. 428. 
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+Norsk Lacemisjon 1 Dac. Martin 
Osnes. NOTM, 1952 (1), 40-4. 429. 


Bible Translation and Distribution 
Gop’s Worp In Man’s Lancuace. Eugene 
A. Nida. 191 pp. N. Y.: Harper. 
$2.50. 1952. 429a. 
A review is in preparation. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


+PosTER AND PICTURE PRESENTATION OF 
THE GospeL. E. W. Oliver. NCCR, 
1952 (Apr.), 194-8. 430. 


General Discussion of Methods 


Tue COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL. 
David H. C. Read. 96 pp. London: 


S.C.M. Press. 7s. 6d. 1952. 431. 
The Warrack Lectures for 19 951, b by the 
chaplain to the University of inburgh. 


A review is in preparation. 

Mass COMMUNICATIONS. Wilbur 
Schramm, editor. xi+ 552 all Urbana, 
Ill. : University of Illinois $4.50. 
1949. 432. 

A book of medion selected and edited by 
the Director of the Institute of Communica- 
tions Research in the University of Illinois. 

READER IN PuBLic OPINION AND Com- 
MUNICATION. Edited by Bernard Berel- 
son and Morris Janowitz. xi+505 pp. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. $4.50. 1950. 
432a. 

A useful book on the media of mass 
communications. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Tue CHRISTIAN TASK IN INDEPENDENT 


Inpia. A. J. Appasamy. 168 pp. 
London: S.P.C. 12s. 6d. 1951. 
433. 


See review, p. 400. 
Tue Growinc Epcr oF THE CHuRCH. Ex- 
eee in the Younger Churches. 
Summarized and compiled by Raymond 
A. Dudley. 71 pp. .Y.: Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. 1951. 434. 
A review is in preparation. 


MustaN Kansan Paimenta. — Erkki 
xe eal 48 PP. Helsinki: Finnish 
ety. FMz100. 1951. 

— 


Lives of some Ovambo pastors. 

+Tue CurisTIAN CHURCH IN JAPAN. 
Charles Iglehart. IRM, 1952 (July), 
273-87. 436. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 











+CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN SINCE THE Wan, 
The Bishop of Kobe. IRM, 1952 (July), 
359-63. 437. 

+THe CHALLENGE OF OUR CHRISTIAN 
VocaTION IN JaPAN. Charles W., 
=. JCQ, 1951 (Autumn), 107-14, 
438. 

+THe CHurcH AND War-Time Pressures, 
Charles W. Iglehart. JCQ, 1952 (Winter), 
34-42. 439. 

+SPEARHEADS OF EVANGELISM. Ian G, 
MacLeod. JCQ, 1952 (Winter), 51-62, 
440. 

+DI£ KATECHETISCHE SITUATION IN CHINA 


voR 1949. Johannes Hofinger, s.j, 
ZMR, 1952 (2), 82-99. 4412. 
+THEOLOGISCHE AUSBILDUNG IN_INDO- 


NESIEN. Christoph Barth. EMM, 1952 
(Mar.), 36-40. 442. 

+THE CHALLENGE OF THE CHURCH IN 
THAILAND To-pay. Horace W. Ryburn. 
IRM, 1952 (July), 288-300. 443. 


+THE CHURCH IN AND AGAINST ITS 
CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT (India). J. 
Russell Chandran. IRM, 1952 (July), 
257-72. 444. 

+THEOLOGISCHE AUSBILDUNG UND POLIT- 
ISCHE VERANTWORTLICHKEIT. Helmut 
Rosin. EMM, 1952(Mar.), 57-64. 445. 

+Dim ROLLE DER DENOMINATIONELLEN 
UNTERSCHIEDE BEI DER AUSBILDUNG 
EINES EINHEIMISCHEN PFARRERSTANDES, 
—_ Keller. EMM, 1952 (Mar.), 46-52. 
446. 

EVANGELISM AND CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS 
IN InpiA. Paul David Devanandan. 
Indian Journal of Theology (Serampore), 
1952 (1), 11-14. 447. 


+THe VisuaL ARTS AND THE YOUNGER 


Cuurcues. John F. ‘Busier. IRM, 1952 
(July), 374-90. 447a. 

+ANSAETZE ZU EINER EIMHEIMISCHEN 
CHRISTLICHEN KUNST IN __INDIEN. 


Stephan Fuchs, s.v.d. ZMR, 1952 (2), 
127-33. 448. 

+THE CHURCH AND ITS MISSIONARY TASK 
tn Conco. H. D. Brown. IRM, 1952 
(July), 301-9. 449. 

+GEDANKEN ZUR THEOLOGISCHEN AUSBIL- 
DUNG IN DER KAMERUNER MISSIONS- 
KIRCHE. Paul Schleibler. EMM, 1952 
(Mar.), 40-6. 450. 

+WIE SICH DIE KIRKLICHEN TRADITIONEN 
AM TRINITY COLLEGE AUF DER GOLD- 
KUESTE AUSWIRKEN. Wilhelm Stamm. 
EMM, 1952 (Mar.), 52-6. 451. 
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Arrikas Wesco zuR THEOLOGIE. Heinrich 
Scholten. EMZ, 1952 (Jan.), 13-19; 
(Mar.), 42-9. 452. 

BLEMES DE TERMINOLOGIE CHRETI- 
ENNE A Mapacascar. P. Colin. Le 
Bulletin des Missions (St André-lez- 
Bruges), 1951 (3 and 4), 220-6. 453. 

Tue LUTHERAN MISSION IN New GUINEA 


To-pay. John Kuder. IRM, 1952 

(July), 310-23. 453a. 

X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Tue CuurcH. Report of a Theological 
Commission on Faith and Order. 78 pp. 
London: SCM Press. 3s. 6d. 1951. 
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schrift (Amsterdam), 1952 (Apr.), 193- 
206. 463. 


See also 375 (The Bahaya of Tanganyika) ; 
376 (Cewa Witch Beliefs). 


Buddhism 


BUDDHISM : a religion of infinite compas- 
sion. Edited by Clarence H. Hamilton. 
xxviiit+ 189 pp. N.Y.: Liberal Arts 
Press. $1.75 (text ed.), 1952. 464. 

The first volume of the Library of Religion 
series contains selections from Buddhist 
literature, edited with notes for students. 


Religions of India 


+THe CHALLENGE oF Hinpuism. P. D. 





454. 

Issued in preparation for the Lund con- 
ference on Faith and Order, on the basis of 
statements of convictions by a wide variety 
of churches. 

tLe TRAVAIL CATHOLIQUE a FAVEUR DE 
gg i Cur&tienne. C.-J. Dumont, 
. L’Union Missionnaire du Clergé de 
France (Paris), 1952 (Apr.), 63-70. 455. 
#TOWARD CLOSER CO-OPERATION AMONG 
MISSIONARIES. James aes JCQ, 
1952 (Winter), 7-11. 
tINSIGHTS AND OPEN QUESTIONS CONCERN- 
Inc Ways or Worsuip. Wilhelm 
Stihlin. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
— (Apr.), 243-51. 457. 
IN INTER-COMMUNION. 
—_ Gresham. Ecumenical 
“ipl 'G 1952 (Apr.), 252-8. 458. 


Councit. Oliver S. Tomkins. 


PATTERNS OF CHURCH LiFe. G. R. 
Cragg. 
1952 (Apr.), 276-81. 


Sierksma. 








Perry 
Review 


?THe CHURCH, THE CHURCHES AND F son 
u- 
menical Review (Geneva), 1952 (Apr.), 


ical Review (Geneva), 


ederlands Theologisch Tia: 


Devanandan NCCR, 
176-84. 464a. 

{DIE WECHSELSEITIGE LIEBE ZWISCHEN 
GOTT UND DEN MENSCHEN BEI RABIN- 
DRANATH ‘THAKUR (‘TAGORE). Karl 


1952 (Apr.), 


Niepagenkemper. Ecclesia Apostolica 
(Minster), 1951, 27-39. 465. 
Lamaism 


+TARANATHA UND DER SCHWARZE MANju- 
SHRI: E1n KaPITEL AUS DER GESCHICHTE 
DES TIBETISCHEN LAMAISMUS. Siegbert 
Hummel. ZMR, 1952 (1), 67-71. 466. 


Atias oF Istamic History. H. ° 
Hazard and H. L. Cook. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press. $4. 
1951. 466a. 

Fourteen maps, with corresponding 
chronological summary of events, each 
covering the political situation in the Muslim 
world during a century. 


259-68. 459. ALLAHIN Kansat. Armas Salonen. 791 
+ON THE CULTURAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS Illus. Maps. Helsinki: Werner 
INFLUENCING CHURCH Division. Jacques erstrém. FM 1030. 1950. 467. 

Ellul. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), History of Islamic peoples. 
1952 (Apr.), 269-75. 460. +Jesus IN THE Poetry oF IRAN. William N. 
tDisunities CREATED BY DIFFERING| “Wysham. 


MW, 1952 (Apr.), 104-11. 
468. 


461. ¢+THe CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND IsLAM 
To-pay. Kenneth Cragg. MW, 1952 
XI. Christianity and the Non | (AP"), 112-23. 499. 
Christian Religions ae DEVELOPMENTS IN SHarr‘a Law, 
. J. N. D. Anderson. MW, 1952 
Primitive Religions (Apr.), 124-40. 470. 
?TuHe Corn Moruer tn AMERICA AND IN 
InpongesiA. Gudmund Hatt. Anthropos Judaism 
(Freiburg, Schweiz), 1951 (5-6), 853-| A Partisan History or Jupaism. Elmer 
914. 462. Berger. 140 pp. Devin-Adair. 
+De Havix in pve REeLIGiE vAN VAo. $3. 1951. 471. 





See review, p. 403. 
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Tue Pitcar or Fire. Karl Stern. 276 pp. 

London: Michael Joseph. 1951. 472. 

The autobiograph of an ae: Jewish 

* intellectual ’ from Nasi Germany who came 

through a spiritual struggle to the Christian 

Faith. Deeply illuminating on the Jewish 
attitude to the Person of Christ. 

IsragL SuLatrusanjossa. Arnold Schalin. 
153 pp. Helsinki: Finnish Missionary 
Society. FM 165. 1947. 473. 

A survey of the Jewish problem. 


+QueL Est LE Mystére p’Isrizet? Paul 
Démann. Cahiers Sioniens (Paris), 1952 
(Mar.), 1-16. 474. 


General 


+Die CuRIsTLICHE FROMMIGKEIT IN ASIA- 
TISCHER SICHT. homas Ohm, o.s.b. 
Ecclesia Apostolica (Miinster), 1951, 
6-26, 475. 

+Die ‘Prerkt’ BEI DEN VOLKERN IM 
ORIENT UND OKZIDENT. Joseph Li 
Kuang-Hoa. Ecclesia Apostolica (Miin- 
ster), 95t, 40-56. 476. 


XIV. New Missionary and other 
Magazines 


Woritp Mission. Vol. I, No. 
(under the title Mission Studies pon- 
sored by the National Office of the 
Society for the P: tion of the Faith 
and the (Roman tholic) Missionary 
Societies of U.S.A. Editor-in-chief : 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. Obtainable 
quarterly from the Missionary Secretary, 
1312 Massachussetts Ave, N. W. Wash- 


I, 1950 


ABBREVIATION OF 


EMM = i Missions- Mi 

EMZ = ische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR —— ond ian, Review 

FA =Foreign Affairs 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =International Review of Missions 

JcCQ = t Christian Quarterly 

MW =Muslim World — 

NCCR =National Christian Council Review 
(India) 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 







ington, - D.C. Annual subscription; 
U.S. an 


Canada, $4. Foreign: $4.50 
49I. 


CHRISTIAN ForuM : an occasional paper 
news and views. Vol I, No. 1. 19 
Subscription for six issues, Rs 5. Paya 
to the Editor, Landslea, 

Ceylon. 492. 

Particularly related to the work of religi 
education, the cause of church unity and th 
building of a just social order. 

New Missionary Review (incorporating 
the English-s ing Orthodox Nove 
Missionerskoe Obozrenie), No. 1. Spring, 
1952. Editor: Dr S. Bolshakoff, 16 
Marston street, Oxford, England. Mini- 
mum subscription to publication fund, 
guaranteeing 4 issues a year, £1 or $} 
493. 

A sixteen-page periodical dedicated to the 
survey of Orthodoxy in the western world 
and in the mission field. 

EcuMENICA. Bi-monthly News-Letter. 
Vol. I, No. 1. Mar. 1952. Editor: 
Mark Sunder Rao, Shanti Bhavan, 
P. O. Kowdiar, Trivandrum, S. Indi 
Annual subscription: Indian: Rs1.8, 
Foreign : U.K. 2s. U.S., 50 cents. 494. 

An eight-page periodical launched in 
recognition of the fact that ‘one of the 
biggest confronting the Indian Church 
is to nourish and help grow the oecumenical 
consciousness in the coming generation’. 

Micration. Vol. I, No. 1. Jan.—Feb. 
595s Issued under the auspices of the 

anpower Division of the International 
Labour Office. 495. 

A technical bulletin to appear bi-monthly 
in English, French and Spanish. 





MAGAZINE TITLES 





NMT =Nordish Missions-Tidsskrift 

NOTM =Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 

NZM =Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissen- 
schaft 

PA =Pacific Affairs 

SMT  =Svensk Missionstidskrift 

ZMR_ = = Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 
rer A ll i 00 





When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books lished in foreign countries, application 
: a 


in North America, to 


be made, 


International Missionary 


eed 136 Fifth dooms, New York City ee © Great Britain, te th 
Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, 
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peat}! QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


roratigg | INTERNATIONAL MiIUssiONARY COUNCIL 











Mini- 
om fund, International Missionary Council.—The Council asks again for the 
1 or $) prayers of its friends on behalf of the enlarged Council meeting which opens 
at Willingen, Germany, on July 5th. In addition to attending general 
rn worl | Sessions, the delegates, who number some 140, will work in five groups on : 
the missionary obligation of the Church; the indigenous Church ; the rdle 
»s-Letter,| of the missionary society ; missionary vocation and training ; reviewing the 


Editor:} pattern of missionary activity. The respective chairmen of the groups are : 
—_ dene Paut Leamann (U.S.A.), Principal Davip G. Moszs (India), 


Rs rg) the Rev. C. Renprorrr (Denmark), the Rev. Gwenyta Huse (Great 
ts. 494.) Britain), Dr Evcene L. Smira (U.S.A.). The chaplain to the conference is 
nched inf Bishop 8. U. Barsrert, of Argentina. Bible study will be led in the first week 
* Shut | OY Dr Henperk Kraemer, and in the second week by Dr Jonn A. Mackay. 
cumenical The conference of the IMC’s Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews, to be held at Naestved, Sjelland, Denmark, July 22nd to 24th, at the 
an.-Feb. invitation of the Danish Mission to Israel, is in active preparation. 
: The IMC announces with much pleasure the appointment of the Rev. 
CLaupE DE Mestrat, of the United Church of Canada, as permanent Secretary 
i-monthilj of its International Committee on Christian Literature a Africa, in succes- 
sion to the late MarcareT Wrone. In announcing this appointment, the 
IMC expresses its grateful thanks to Mrs U. H. 8. Snow for her untiring 
services as Acting Secretary. Mrs Snow has undertaken to continue to 
serve at the London headquarters for some months while Mr de Mestral 
visits Africa. 
ift The IMC is also happy to announce that Professor M. Szarte Bares, 
ws Ph.D., Professor of Missions, Union Theological Seminary, New York, and 
jonswssem- Professor B. G. M. SuNDKLER, D.Theol., Professor of Church History with 
Mission History, University of Uppsala, Sweden, have agreed to take part 
in the second e of the IMC’s survey of theological education in Africa 
issenschaft | (the first stage of which has already been carried out by Bishop NEILL). 
ft In the second stage, planning of which is in the hands of the Africa Committee 
of the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of Churches, 
U.8.A., and which is concerned with ‘ Latin Africa’, the team (to which an 
y, be sma African has still to be appointed) will visit Africa in the course of 1953. 
yy The IMC’s printed report of the Secretariat for 1951, Many Members— 
, One Body, is obtainable from the Council’s headquarters at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 10, and Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
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Japan.—The Japan International Christian University was dedicated 
on April 29th. Formal instruction was begun on the same date, with 


enrolment of 73 students. Prrvcess Curcuisvu represented the royal family to co 
at the dedication, and a congratulatory message from General Ripewar T 
was read by a member of his staff. Dr Straniey I. Stuper, Executiw® prog 
Secretary of the Japan International Christian University Foundation tian 
represented that organization at the ceremony. havin 

The Social Commission of the Japan National Christian Council reporag Chris 
a favourable response to its appeal for relief for Korea. Up to February 1549 « sim 
¥650,000 had been received for relief to be carried on by the Korea Nationd§} of th 
Christian Council, and two shipments of relief goods had been despatched very 


The annual meeting of the Japan National Christian Council was held} anti-~ 
March 27th-28th, with Bishop Yasurro, the Vice-Chairman, presiding. Th espec 
Chairman, Dr Micuto Kozakt, was in the United States at the invitation df not | 
the Methodist Church, attending its strategy conference. Dr Ragan BB the « 
Mantkam, Kast Asia Secretary of the World Council of Churches and the} here 
International Missionary Council, visited Japan in the latter part of March} as 1 
and was present at the annual meeting. One of the chief matters discussed 
was the revision of the constitution of the NCC. Provision was made for 
mission boards to be associate members of the NCC. The two busines § Chu 
departments of General Affairs and Finance were continued, and two working . 
departments—Christian Literature and Audio-Visual Aids—remain asf Sou 
commissions which are to be under the control of Boards of Directors elected offic 
by the constituent church bodies. The Commission on Evangelism presented 
a report in booklet form on its studies for the past two years, and it was voted d 
to set up a commission to plan for a nation-wide evangelistic campaign. sout 


Korea.—The Korea Committee of the Foreign Missions Division,§ nexi 
NCCCUSA, is sponsoring a rehabilitation project for people who have suffered § buil 
amputation of limbs in Korea. Dr Reusen L. Torrey, a former Presbyterian f 
missio to China who lost an arm years ago, will be the director. the 

The Korea Bible Society, which has operated from Japan since the in-§ Sin 
vasion, has now acquired a two-story building on the main street near the} of | 
Central Station in Pusan. It has a 400-square-foot warehouse.in which§ con 
to store and handle stock and attend to the distribution and accounting much § in ( 
more effectively than has hitherto been possible. The composition of the 

Hankul edition of the Bible has begun and proof is actively being read. 

Dr V. J. Mrits, oversea director of Christian Children’s Fund (U.S.A),{ Asi 
reports that there are an estimated 100,000 orphans and waifs in South] 195 
Korea, about 30,000 of whom are in institutions and homes, while the} Un 
remainder are still roaming the countryside. CCF now supports over} ap} 
3,000 orphans in 27 orphanages in South Korea. hor 


China.—Increasing concern is felt over the plight of non-Roman Catholic J you 
missionaries remaining in China. There are still approximately 40 American § Soc 
such missionaries in that land (no Canadians being among them, as far asis} for 
known), at least 7 Germans and several British. Almost without exception, } fac 
they have applied for official exit permits, in most cases more than a year 


ago. Of the Americans, 13 are imprisoned, while another 10 are under house} pre 





ml 
arrest. It is increasingly difficult to get any information about their circum- 
stances, and those under detention are in virtually every case not permitted 
to communicate with relatives or friends. 

The absorption of the Christian colleges into the government educational 
programme in China is proceeding apace. At least two of the original 13 Chris- 
tian colleges have completely lost their identity, Yenching University now 
having been absorbed by the National Tsinghua University, while Hangchow 
Christian College has become of Chekiang University. It is likely that 
a similar process will eventually wipe out the names separate identities 
of these colleges, which have a strong Christian tradition and have made a 
very significant contribution to Chinese education through the years. The 
anti-corruption movement, which puts great pressure on every individual, 
especially those in responsible posts, to confess his crimes, even if he has 
not been guilty of any, has hit the former Christian institutions hard, and 
the deaths or attempted suicides of educational leaders have been reported 
here and there, as well as the dismissal of many others, including such men 

as Lu Cura-wei and T. C. Cao. 


India.—The Right Rev. C. K. Jacos, Bishop of Central Travancore, 
Church of South India, has gone on a visit to the U.S.A. and Canada. 

At the annual session of the Jaffna Diocesan Council of the Church of 
South India, held in February, plans were made for the diocese to launch 
official action against the evil of Dowry. A conference is to be organized on 
the subject, as part of an effort to increase public concern. 

A leprosy research sanatorium and training centre is to be built at Karigeri, 
south India, by American Leprosy Missions and to be called after WILLIAM 
J. Scu1eFFiin, the Mission’s first president. It will be maintained in con- 
nexion with Vellore Christian Medical College and Hospital and will be 
built on a 250-acre site belonging to the Mission to Lepers, of London 

At the meeting of the executive committee of the General Assembly of 
the United Church of North India held at Mhow in January, Mr P. L. Knazan 
SINGH was appointed to go as missionary of the UCNI among the Indians 
of Kenya. It was reported that he was to be ordained in April upon the 
— of his theological course at Saharanpur and would sail for Africa 
in October. 


Burma.—The Burma Christian Literature Society, inspired by the East 
Asia Christian Literature Conference, which met in Singapore in December 
1951, held a special conference along the same lines in Rangoon in January. 
Under the heading, ‘Types of Literature Needed’, the following items 
appeared in the ‘ higher priority’ list of findings: a quarterly hi Londo 
home and family magazine; a book on the principles of Jesus ist, as 

pos series to the present situation in the country; literature for 
n Catholic uths; novels with a Christian background. The Christian Literature 
American iety provides literature not only for the main language groups, but also 
s far asis} for the large numbers of Chinese and Indians resident in Burma. To 
exception, j facilitate.literature distribution, a CLS Book Centre will be opened. 
an a year The Burma Christian Literature Society has set a new precedent in 
der house} presenting budget askings. Those for 1953 listed in a forthright manner the 














iv 
expected income and expenditures, showing what could be done if no grants 


were received from abroad, and what could be achieved if an additional $5000 
were received from the co-operating American boards. 






Malaya.—The Rev. Joun R. Fiemine, Executive Secretary of the Malays Chri 
Christian Council, with headquarters in Singapore, describes the work inf} Nati 
connexion with the resettlement areas in Malaya as ‘ the kind of challenging}  ‘ 
situation that faces a church about once in a generation’. Approximately }} latt 
400,000 Chinese ‘ squatters’ have been moved out from the edges of the} ove 
jungle into new areas, where they are starting on a completely new life. While} stuc 
this was done as a security measure, it is turning out to be a great social and 
political experiment, providing the Church with an immense opportunity for § Phil 
service and evangelism. There are nearly 400 of these new villages, some with 
5000 inhabitants, others with 17,000. They have their own village govern | 
ment, and are beginning to have their own schools, but the whole experiment fj Soc 
is fraught with possibilities for good or evil. These areas can be the seed- {| Dey 
ground of Communism—and there are Communists in most of them—or§} apr 
they can become the growing-points of healthy and full community living. é 

General Templer would like to see the churches putting missio and § wh 
Asian Christian personnel into these villages on a big scale. ere the Church | wo! 
can provide social services—education, clinics, public health, general welfare | the 
—the government is prepared to give block grants to the churches or missions, 

The need is more especially for icemanebies missionaries and, even more, jj the 


for local Asian personnel. New literature of a simple and basic kind is also }} sul 
required. Fel 


The Philippine Islands.—The Rev. Hucu Bousman, a Presbyterian U.S.A. | Co 
missionary in the United Christian Church in the Philippines, who has served | ad 
as Associate Executive Secretary of the Philippine Federation of Christian | sul 
Churches for the past three years, left Manila early in May for furlough. | liv 
The Rev. Cuartes Ma.orre, pastor of the Union Church, is serving as | to 
correspondent for the Philippine Federation during Mr Bousman’s absence, } ev 
and the Rev. Samugt G. CarTut, Director of the Christian Programme of the | of 
Federation, is serving concurrently as Secretary of the Administrative } Ea 
Committee. The Philippine Federation of Christian Churches is well organized, § Co 
with able leaders as directors of its several functional departments, though 
there are certain problems and difficulties. The Federation has to some 
extent felt handicapped in initiating and promoting projects on a national 
scale for lack of funds. A Federation worker is rarely seen in a number of 
areas of the Philippines, where travel costs are high. 

The Philippine Committee of the Division of Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA, 
in its concern for a strong Federation has recently guaranteed minimum 
financial assistance on a regular quarterly basis. The Committee has urged 
the Federation not only to assist denominational projects, but to initiate 
on an interdenominational scale those which have a reasonable hope of 
getting support from the denominations. The Committee has agreed to 
raise funds from the interested American boards for half the amounts requested 
for new projects, if the Federation will raise the other half locally. 

The Association of Christian Schools and Colleges in the Philippines held 


tw wet ee om eS 








Vv 


its Third Biennial Convention, April 23rd-26th, in Manila, on the theme 
‘Education for Christian Citizenship in Democratic Philippines ’. 

At a recent Cabinet meeting the President of the Philippines appointed 
Dr Benicio T. Catapusan, Executive Secretary of the Association of 
he Malaya Christian Schools and Colleges, as one of the 22 members of the Unesco 
e work inf} National Commission in the Philippines. 
hallenginf} The Philippine Federation of Christian Churches sponsored during the 
‘oximately fj latter part of 1951 eighteen ‘six-day Institutes’ at strategic centres, with 
yes of thf) over 800 delegates. A session on ‘ A Christian’s Duty to His Country’ (or a 
fe. Whik#} study of Communism) was enthusiastically attended. 


‘no grants 
nal $5000 


social and lans are under way for the formation of an Advisory Council to the 
‘tunity for § Philippines Agency of the American Bible Society. 

some with f 

ze govern. }}  Africa.—Professor ZacHaRIAH KropIRELANG Matruews, Professor of 


xperiment fj Social Anthropology, Native Law and Administration, and Head of the 
» the seed- | Department of African Studies at Fort Hare College, South Africa, has been 
them—or § appointed Henry W. Luce Visiting Professor of World Christianity at Union 
y living. eological Seminary, New York. Previous incumbents of this Chair, to 
O and § which an outstanding Christian scholar and educator from an area of the 
he Church world outside Europe is appointed each year, have been from China, India, 
ral welfare | the Near East and Latin America. 

r missions, Another appointment of an African to Union Theological Seminary is 
ven more, || that of the Rev. Curistian K. Dovio, Lecturer in New Testament and allied 
ind is also }j subjects at Trinity College, Kumasi, Gold Coast, as Student Friendship 
Fellow for the year 1952-53. 

At its meeting on January 22nd, the executive committee of the Christian 
ian U.S.A. Council 6f South Africa, discussing the subject of racial understanding, 
has served | adopted a resolution in which it emphasized its conviction that ‘ joint con- 
Christian | sultation is the only means of promoting the blessings of peace and harmonious 
furlough. | living in our land’. The committee urged the calling of a ‘ national conven- 
serving as | tion on such matters truly representative of all races in our land...’ ‘ As 
s absence, } evidence of our sincerity’, the committee affirmed, ‘ we set ourselves the task 
ime of the | of working as a first step towards a convention of churches, and instruct the 
inistrative | Executive to prepare a plan of action to be placed before the next meeting of 
organized, § Council due to be held not later than January 1954.’ 


3 to some Latin America.—At its annual meeting, in New York, on March 15th. 
a national | the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America (Division of Foreign 
number of | Missions, NCCCUSA) received an extensive report, compiled by a reliable 
investigator of the Confederation of Protestant Churches in Colombia, the 
ICCCUSA, | Rev. James E. Gorr, of Ibagué, Colombia, giving specific data on 23 cases 
minimum } of persecution of Protestants in Colombia during the period December Ist, 
has urged { 1951, to February 15th, 1952. One of these cases is that which led the 
to initiate | Assembly of the Division of Foreign Missions meeting at Toronto in January, 
> hope of | to call the attention of the State Department to the stoning of the new 
agreed to | Baptist church in Bogoté on December 22nd and 23rd, 1951. 

requested The document received from Colombia went to other agencies of the 
Protestant Church in the United States besides the Committee on Co-opera- 
pines held § tion in Latin America. Copies are reported to have been sent also to 
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PresipeNt TRUMAN, to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, to thy 

United States Senate, to the State Department and to the Porz. 

The ‘CCLA’, considering this and other evidence of the many instanog 

in which Protestants in Latin America are being deprived of civil libertig 

because of their religious affiliations, voted to report the facts through th 

religious press in the U.S.A. and to make this Colombian document availabk 

for distribution. The paper is a preliminary statement and will be ry 
mented by a fuller report later. The document is obtainable from the 

mittee on Co-operation in Latin America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10, 


U.S.A—The National Council of the Churches of Christ, U.S.A., ba 
elected Dr GzorGzE WayLanpD CARPENTER to succeed Dr Emory Ross 
Executive Secre of the Africa Committee of the Division of Forei 
Missions upon Dr ’s retirement. Dr Carpenter is now serving as 
Managing Director of La Librairie Evangélique au Congo (LECO), Léopold 
ville. Dr Carpenter went to the Congo in 1925 as a missionary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

The Division of Foreign Missions has also added to its staff two forme 
China missionaries: The Rev. E. Bruce Copianp has been appointed 
Associate Secretary of the Committee on Missionary Personnel, and the 
Rev. Ciaupe L. Pickens, Jr., of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Associate 

of the Near East Committee for an interim period. 

A series of consultations has been held this spring with representatives 
of the Division of Foreign Missions and of the Department of Church and 
Economic Life of the National Council. The overall topic is ‘ The Impact 
on the Younger Churches Abroad of American Standards and Economic 
Issues’. On April 30 the group met to discuss the specific issue of the manner 
and spirit in which Americans extend aid to other countries. 

The Committee on Southern Asia of the National Council of Churches’ 
Division of Foreign Missions has issued a statement urging mission boards 
in the West and the Indian Church to take immediate action to avoid some 
of the errors made in China during the pre-Communist period. Among the 
recommendations was an urgent statement on the transfer of church property 
into the hands of Indian Christians. It is necessary to speed up this procedure 
and to encourage the development of a strong native leadership in the Indian 
Church. A ae programme needs to be undertaken for the production 
and widesp distribution of literature which would show the basic differ- 
ences between Christian and Communist doctrine. An ‘ all-out effort’ must 
be made to educate public opinion in America to a more friendly and 
understanding attitude tow: India. It was further recommended that 
the churches in North America stress the need for a wider application of 
Point Four Programme to India and that ‘ able, influential and high-minded’ 
Americans be sent on good-will missions to India to help foster understanding 
of erg aor upon their return to North America. A change tos 
simpler e of living for many missionaries was suggested and Boards 
were urged to place single missionaries on a salary e which would be 
on a par with nationals. It was further asked that increased emphasis 
be placed on ‘rural work’ and on Christian responsibility in economic and 
political affairs. 
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The interfaith operation of CROP (Christian Rural Overseas Program) 


has been terminated and it is again, as it was in the beginning, a programme 
for which Church World Service is solely responsible. Inaugurated in 1947 


by Church World Service, CROP has been sponsored for the past four years 
jointly by Oatholic Rural Life for War Relief Services~National Catholic 
Welfare he nonad Lutheran World Relief and Church World Service. 
OROP has collected farm commodities throughout the United States since 
1947 for distribution among the needy people in hunger-stricken areas of 
the world. Donations have reached an approximate total of 5500 railway 
car loads valued at over $11,000,000. Distribution was made in 32 countries 
overseas by the sponsoring agencies. By agreement with the donors, the 
operating and shipping costs have been covered by the sale of a portion of the 
commodities. The three agencies have felt for the last two years that this 
portion was too high, partly at least because of the complexity of suth a 
three-way operation, and the partnership terminated on February 29, 1952. 
Church World Service is investing a part of its share of the liquidation proceeds 
in sale operation for another year, believing that with a simpler operation 
and still greater co-operation by councils of churches, a much smaller pro- 
portion will need to be applied to promotional and operating expense. 

The Rev. Jonn D. METzuER, continuing as the director, has been enlisting 
the support of the state councils of churches and reports that they are willing 
and able to assume ter responsibility than was possible under the former 
arrangement. It is hoped that there will be as large a contribution through 
Church World Service as in 1951-52 in spite of flood damage in the midwest, 
from which area most of the contributions of farm commodities come. 

Dr. Frank Lavpacu and the literacy team returned to the United States 
in June, after a tour of India, Pakistan, Malaya and Philippines. The 
emphasis this _ is placed on development of much-needed follow-up 
literature. At Kasganj, near Nagpur, India, the team worked on a revision 
of the Hindi charts and developed a second reader for Hindi called Anand the 
Wise Man. At Katpadi, in south India (North Arcot District), the team 
worked with delegates from Andhra Christian Council, Hyderabad State 
Christian Council, Karnataka Christian Council, Madras Representative 
Christian Council. Anand the Wise Man was adapted for Tamil and 
Telugu; and experts in hygiene, nursing, goat-rearing, gardening and 
as gave data which were later put into simple vocabulary 

or articles for new literates. In Malaya, Dr Laubach and his team worked 
with the government agency, the Rural and Industrial Development Auth- 
ority, to produce simple literature as a follow-up to the Malayan primer. 

A Model 80 Multilith printing press arrived in April in Mozambique, for 
the use of the Christian Council of that area. The machine and its supplies 
were purchased through the Committee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature with funds from a Prayer Group in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

The address of the Friendship Press is now 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. The increased sales of missionary education books, maps and 
other materials made necessary larger quarters than could be obtained at 
the old address, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. The fiftieth anniversary 
of the missionary education movement will be celebrated this summer at 
each of six conferences on the Christian world mission now held across the 





country, but especially at the one at Silver Bay, N.Y. where the move 
began at a meeting in July 1902. 


Great Britain.—At its March meeting the Conference of British 
sionary Societies heard a report from the Rev. Gzorce APPLETON 0} 
five months’ visit to the Near East, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, M 
and four centres in Africa. In the course of his travels, which were re'W 
more especially to Christian literature needs, he attended the conferenc 
Christian literature held at Singapore in December. The Standing Commi 
also heard from Bishop Roserts, Secretary of the Society for the Propag 
of the Gospel, some impressions of the visit which he had just concluded 
behalf of his Society to countries of East and South-east Asia. 

The Africa committee of the Conference, discussing at its April D 
ing the question of Central African federation, had the participatio 
Mr Kenneta Kirxwoop, of the University of Natal, who has made a sp 
study of race relations in Southern Rhodesia and of the federation propa 
The committee was also addressed by the Rev. T. D. 8S. BroapBEnt, of 
CMS in Northern Nigeria, on the power and growth of Islam in West Afri 

On the fourth Sunday in Lent, March 23rd, the Holy Communion 
celebrated in the Anglican Caurch of St John the Evangelist, Blackhe 
in Chinese and English, as ‘ a deliberate act of fellowship with, and interce 
for, the Church in China’. The celebrant was a former China missionary,, 

The meeting organized by the World’s Evangelical Alliance on March 
at the Church House, Westminster, drew a crowded attendance to hear 
American evangelist, Dr Br.Ly Grawam, speak on the success of his revit 
campaign in the United States. 

e annual meetings of the missionary societies have included the center 
ary celebrations of the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. ; 

The concert given at the Albert Hall on April 17th, in aid of Vellon 
Christian Medical College and Hospital, made a profit of £550. q 

The newly-formed Asia Christian Colleges Association has published ¢ 
first issue of its Bulletin. Regular subscribers to the Association will receiff 
the Bulletin free twice a year. Names and addresses of others intere 
to receive it may be sent to the Rev. Nog. B. Siater, Annandale, North B 
Road, London, N.W.11. 

A service in remembrance of KENNETH MacLennan, the first Secret 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, and an outstanding lead 
in missionary co-operation, who died on March 28th, was held at Livingst 
Hall, London, on April 16th. 

We record also, with thanksgiving for her life of missionary achievem 
the death, on April 30th, of Miss MitpreD CaBLE, missionary and writer 
note, whose books included, in collaboration with Miss Francesca FRENCH, 
notable study of The Gobi Desert, a region with which Miss Cable bee: 
intimately acquainted in the course of long service with the China In 
Mission. For the last years of her life Miss Cable gave indefatigable se 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society as Secretary for Women’s Wort 
and was also a Vice-President of that Society. ] 
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